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A FOREGONE 
16 


As Don Ippolito passed down the 
long narrow calle or footway leading 
from the Campo San Stefano to the 
Grand Canal in Venice, he peered anx- 
iously about him: now turning for a 
backward look up the calle, where there 
was no living thing in sight but a cat on 
a garden gate; now running a quick eye 
along the palace walls that rose vast on 
either hand and notched the slender 
strip of blue sky visible overhead with 
the lines of their jutting balconies, chim- 
neys, and cornices; and now glancing 
toward the canal, where he could see 
the noiseless black boats meeting and 
passing. There was no sound in the 
calle save his own footfalls and the 
harsh scream of a parrot that hung in 
the sunshine at one of the loftiest win- 
dows; but the note of a peasant erying 
pots of pinks and roses in the campo 
came softened to Don Ippolito’s sense, 
and he heard the gondoliers as they 
shoarsely jested together and gossiped 
with the canal between them at the 
next gondola station. 

The first tenderness of spring was in 
the air, though down in that calle there 
was yet enough of the wintry rawness 
to chill the tip of Don Ippolito’s sensi- 
tive nose, which he rubbed for com- 
fort with a handkerchief of dark blue 
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calico, and polished for ornament with 
a handkerchief of white linen. He re- 
stored each to a different pocket in the 
sides of the ecclesiastical talare, or gown, 
reaching almost to his ankles, and then 
clutched the pocket in which he had re- 
placed the linen handkerchief, as if to 
make sure that something he prized was 
safe within. He paused abruptly, and, 
looking at the doors he had passed, 
went back a few paces and stood be- 
fore one over which hung, slightly tilted 
forward, an oval sign painted with the 
effigy of an eagle, a bundle of arrows, 
and certain thunderbolts, and bearing 
the legend, ConsuLATE OF THE UNITED 
Srares, in neat characters. Don Ippo- 
lito gave a quick sigh, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then seized the bell-pull and 
jerked it so sharply that it seemed to 
shoot out, like a part of the mechan- 
ism, the head of an old serving-woman 
at the window above him. 

‘“Who is there?’’ demanded this 
head. 

‘¢ Friends,’? answered Don Ippolito 
in a rich, sad voice. 

«And what do you command?’’ 
further asked the old woman. 

Don Ippolito paused, apparently 
searching for his voice, before he in- 
quired, ‘* Is it here that the Consul of 
America lives? ”’ 

‘¢ Precisely.”? 
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- ‘Ts he perhaps at home? ”’ 

**T don’t know. I will go ask him.”’ 

‘Do me that pleasure, dear,’’ said 
Don Ippolito, and remained knotting 
his fingers before the closed door. 
Presently the old woman returned, and 
looking out long enough to say, ‘* The 
consul is at home,’’ drew some inner 
bolt by a wire running to the lock, that 
let the door start open; then, waiting 
to hear Don Ippolito close it again, she 
called out from her height, ‘‘ Favor me 
above.’? He climbed the dim. stair- 


- way to the point where she stood, and 


followed her to a door, which she flung 
open into an apartment so brightly lit 
by a window looking on the sunny canal, 
that he blinked as he entered. ‘ Sig- 
nor Console,’’? said the old woman, 
‘* behold the gentleman who desired to 
see you;’’ and at the same time Don 
Ippolito, having removed his broad, stiff, 
three-cornered hat, came forward and 
made a beautiful bow. He had lost for 
the moment the trepidation which had 
marked his approach to the consulate, 
and bore himself with graceful dignity. 
It was in the first year of the war, 
and from a motive of patriotism common 
at that time, Mr. Ferris (one of my 
many predecessors in office at Venice) 
had just been crossing his two silken 
gondola flags above the consular book- 
case, where with their gilt lance-headed 
staves, and their vivid stars and stripes, 
they made a very pretty effect. He 
filliped a little dust from his coat, and 
begged Don Ippolito to be seated, with 
the air of putting even a Venetian priest 
on a footing of equality with other men 
under the folds of the national banner. 
Mr. Ferris had the prejudice of all Ital- 
ian sympathizers against the priests; 
but for this he could hardly have found 
anything in Don Ippolito to alarm dis- 
like. His face was a little thin, and 
the chin was delicate; the nose had a 
fine, Dantesque curve, but its final droop 
gave a melancholy cast to a counte- 
nance expressive of a gentle and kindly 
spirit; the eyes were large and dark and 
full of adreamy warmth. Don Ippolito’s 
prevailing tint was that transparent blue- 
ishness which comes from much shaving 
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of a heavy black beard; his forehead 
and temples were marble white; he had 
a tonsure the size of a dollar. He sat 
silent for a little space, and softly ques- 
tioned the consul’s face with his dreamy 
eyes. Apparently he could not gather 
courage to speak of his business at once, 
for he turned his gaze upon the window 
and said, ‘* A beautiful position, Signor 
Console.”’ 

‘Yes, it’s a pretty place,’’ answered 
Mr. Ferris, warily. 

‘“*So much pleasanter here on the 
Canalazzo than on the campos or the 
little canals.’’ 

** Oh, without doubt.’’ 

‘« Here there must be constant amuse- 
ment in watching the boats: great stir, 
great variety, great life. And now the 
fine season commences, and the Signor 
Console’s countrymen will be coming to 
Venice. Perhaps,’’ added Don Ippolito 
with a polite dismay, and an air of sud- 
den anxiety to escape from his own 
purpose, ‘‘I may be disturbing or de- 
taining the Signor Console? ’’ 

‘© No,’’ said Mr. Ferris; ‘‘I am quite 
at leisure for the present. In what can 
I have the honor of serving you? ”’ 

Don Ippolito heaved a long, ineffectual 
sigh, and taking his linen handkerchief 
from his pocket, wiped his forehead 
with it, and rolled it upon his knee. 
He looked at the door, and all round 
the room, and then rose and drew near 
the consul, who had officially seated 
himself at his desk. 

‘¢T suppose that the Signor Console 
gives passports? ’’ he asked. 

‘* Sometimes,’’ replied Mr. Ferris, 
with a clouding face. 

Don Ippolito seemed to note the 
gathering distrust and to be helpless 
against it. He continued hastily: 
‘* Could the Signor Console give a 
passport for America . . . to me?”’ 

“Are you an American citizen? ’’ 
demanded the consul in the voice of a 
man whose suspicions are fully roused. 

‘* American citizen? ’’ 

‘© Yes; subject of the American re- 
public.”” 

‘© No, surely; I have not that happi- 
ness. I am an Austrian subject,’’ re- 
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turned Don Ippolito a little bitterly, as 
if the last words were an unpleasant 
morsel in the mouth. 

‘Then I can’t give you a_pass- 
port,’’ said Mr. Ferris, somewhat more 
gently. ‘ You know,’ he explained, 
‘‘that no government can give pass- 
ports to foreign subjects. That would 
be an unheard-of thing.’’ 

“ But I thought that to go to Amer- 
ica an American passport would be 
needed.”’ 

‘‘In America,’’ returned the consul, 
with proud compassion, ‘‘they don’t 
care a fig for passports. You go and 
you come, and nobody meddles. To be 
sure,’’ he faltered, ‘‘ just now, on ac- 
count of the secessionists, they do re- 
quire you to show a passport at New 
York; but,’’ he continued more boldly, 
‘« American passports “are usually for 
Europe; and besides, all the American 
passports in the world would n’t get you 
over the frontier at Peschiera. You 
must have a passport from the Austrian 
Lieutenancy of Venice.’’ 

A faint smile moved Don Ippolito’s 
lips. He nodded his head softly sev- 
eral times, and said, ‘‘ Precisely,’’ and 
then added with an indescribable weari- 
ness, ‘‘ Patience! Signor Console, I ask 
your pardon for the trouble I have giv- 
en,’’ and he made the consul another 
low bow. 

Whether Mr. Ferris’s curiosity was 
piqued, and feeling himself on the safe 
side of his visitor he meant to know 
why he had come on such an errand, or 
whether he had some kindlier motive, 
he could hardly have told himself, but 
he said, ‘I’m very sorry. Perhaps 
there is something else in which I could 
be of use to you.’’ 

“© Ah, I hardly know,’’ cried Don 
Ippolito. ‘* I really had a kind of hope 
in coming to your excellency ’? — 

‘*T am not an excellency,’”’ interrupted 
Mr. Ferris, conscientiously. 

‘Many excuses! But now it seems 
a mere bestiality. I was so ignorant 
about the other matter that doubtless I 
am also quite deluded in this.’’ 

** As to that, of course I can’t say,’ 
answered Mr. Ferris, ‘* but I hope not.’’ 


Conelusion. 8 


“‘ Why, listen, signore!’’ said Don 
Ippolito, placing his hand over that 
pocket in which he kept his linen hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘I had something that it 
had come into my head to offer your 
honored government for its advantage 
in this deplorable rebellion.”? 

“*Oh,”’ responded Mr. Ferris with a 
falling countenance. He had received 
so many offers of help for his honored 
government from sympathizing foreign- 
ers. Hardly a week passed but a sabre 
came clanking up his dim staircase with 
a Herr Graf or a Herr Baron attached, 
who appeared in the spotless panoply of 
his Austrian captaincy or lieutenancy, 
to accept from the consul a brigadier- 
generalship in the Federal armies, on 
condition that the consul would pay his 
expenses to Washington, or at least as- 
sure him of an exalted post and reim- 
bursement of all outlays from President 
Lincoln as soon as he arrived. They 
were beautiful men, with the complex- 
ion of blonde girls; their uniforms fitted 
like kid gloves; the pale blue, or pure 
white, or hussar black of their coats 
was ravishingly set off by their red or 
gold trimmings; and they were hard 
to make understand that brigadiers of 
American birth swarmed at Washing- 
ton, and that if they went thither, they 
must go as soldiers of fortune at their 
own risk. But they were very polite; 
they begged pardon when they knocked 
their scabbards against the consul’s fur- 
niture, at the door they each made him 
a magnificent obeisance, said ‘* Servus”’ 
in their great voices, and were shown 
out by the old Marina, abhorrent of their 
uniforms and doubtful of the consul’s 
sympathies. Only yesterday she had 
called him up at an unwonted hour 
to receive the visit of a courtly gentle- 
man who addressed him as Monsieur 
le Ministre, and offered him at a bar- 
gain ten thousand stand of probably ob- 
solescent muskets belonging to the late 
Duke of Parma. Shabby, hungry, in- 
capable exiles of all nations, religions, 
and politics beset him for places of honor 
and emolument in the service of the 
Union; revolutionists out of work, and 
the minions of banished despots, were 
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alike willing to be fed, clothed, and dis- 
patched to Washington with swords con- 
secrated to the perpetuity of the re- 
public. 

‘““T have here,’’ said Don Ippolito, 
too intent upon showing whatever it was 
he had to note the change in the con- 
sul’s mood, ‘‘ the model of a weapon of 
my contrivance, which I thought the 
government of the North could employ 
successfully in cases where its batteries 
were in danger of capture by the 
Spaniards.”’ 

‘* Spaniards? Spaniards? We have 
no war with Spain!’’ cried the con- 
sul. 

‘“* Yes, yes, I know,’’? Don Ippolito 
made haste to explain, ‘* but those of 
South America being Spanish by de- 
scent ’? — 

‘* But we are not fighting the South 
Americans. We are fighting our own 
Southern States, Iam sorry to say.’’ 

‘“©Oh! Many excuses. I[ am afraid 
I don’t understand,’’ said Don Ippolito 
meekly; whereupon Mr. Ferris enlight- 
ened him, in a formula of which he was 
beginning to be weary, against Euro- 
pean misconception of the American 
situation. Don Ippolito nodded his 
head contritely, and when Mr. Ferris 
had ended, he was so much abashed 
that he made no motion to show his in- 
vention till the other added, ‘* But no 
matter; I suppose the contrivance would 
work as well against the Southerners as 
the South Americans. Let me see it, 
please; ’? and then Don Ippolito, with a 
gratified smile, drew from his pocket 
the neatly-finished model of a breech- 
loading cannon. 

‘* You perceive, Signor Console,’’ he 
said with new dignity, ‘‘that this is 
nothing very new as a breech-loader, 
though I ask you to observe this little 
improvement for restoring the breech to 
its place, which is original. The grand 
feature of my invention, however, is 
this secret chamber in the breech, which 
is intended to hold an explosive of high 
potency, with a fuse coming out below. 
The gunner, finding his piece in danger, 
ignites this fuse, and takes refuge in 
flight. At the moment the enemy seizes 
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the gun the contents of the secret 
chamber explode, demolishing the piece 
and destroying its captors.’’ 

The dreamy warmth in Don Ippolito’s 
deep eyes kindled to a flame; a dark red 
glowed in his thin cheeks; he drew a 
box from ‘the folds of his drapery and 
took snuff in a great whiff, as if inhaling 
the sulphurous fumes of battle, or titil- 
lating his nostrils with grains of gun- 
powder. He was at least in full enjoy- 
ment of the poetic power of his inven- 
tion, and no doubt had before his eyes a 
vivid picture of a score of secessionists 
surprised and blown to atoms in the very 
moment of triumph. ‘‘ Behold, Signor 
Console!’’ he said. 

‘<Tt’s certainly very curious,’’ said 
Mr. Ferris, turning the fearful toy over 
in his hand, and admiring the neat work- 
manship of it. *** Did you make this 
model yourself? ”’ 

‘* Surely,’? answered the priest with 
a joyous pride; ‘*I have no money to 
spend upon artisans; and besides, as 
you might infer, signore, I am not very 
well seen by my superiors and associates 
on account of these little amusements of 
mine; soI keep them as much as I can 
to myself.’? Don Ippolito laughed nery- 
ously, and then fell silent with his eyes 
intent upon the consul’s face. ‘* What 
do you think, signore?’’ he presently 
resumed. ‘‘If this invention were 
brought to the notice of your generous 
government, would it not patronize my 
labors? I have read that America is 
the land of enterprises. Who knows 
but your government might invite me to 
take service under it in some capacity 
in which I could employ those little gifts 
that Heaven’? — He paused again, 
apparently puzzled by the compassion- 
ate smile on the consul’s lips. ‘‘ But 
tell me, signore, how this invention ap- 
pears to you.”’ 

‘¢ Have you had any practical expe- 
rience in gunnery? ’’ asked Mr. Ferris. 

‘* Why, certainly not.’’ 

‘‘Neither have I,’’ continued Mr. 
Ferris, ‘¢ but I was wondering whether 
the explosive in this secret chamber 
would not become so heated by the fre- 
quent discharges of the piece as to go 
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off prematurely sometimes, and kill its 
own artillerymen instead of waiting for 
the secessionists? ”’ 

Don Ippolito’s countenance fell, and 
a dull shame displaced the exultation 
that had glowed in it. His head sunk 
on his breast, and he made no attempt 
at reply, so that it was again Mr. Ferris 
who spoke. ‘You see, I don’t really 
know anything more of the matter than 
you do, and I don’t undertake to say 
whether your invention is disabled by 
the possibility I suggest or not. Have n’t 
you any acquaintances among the mil- 
itary, to whom you could show your 
model? ”’ 

“No,’? answered Don Ippolito, coldly, 
‘*T don’t consort with the military. Be- 
sides, what would be thought of a 
priest,’’ he asked with a bitter stress on 
the word, ‘‘ who exhibited such an in- 
vention as that to an oflicer of our pa- 
ternal government? ”’ 

‘*T suppose it would certainly. sur- 
prise the lieutenant-governor some- 
what,’’ said Mr. Ferris with a laugh. 
‘*May I ask,’’ he pursued after an in- 
terval, ‘‘ whether you have occupied 
yourself with other inventions?’’ 

‘*T have attempted a great many,” 
replied Don Ippolito in a tone of dejec- 
tion. 

‘Are they all of this warlike tem- 
per?’’ pursued the consul. 

‘* No,’’ said Don Ippolito, blushing a 
little, ‘they are nearly all of peaceful 
intention. It was the wish to produce 
something of utility which set me about 
this cannon. Those good friends of 
mine who have done me the honor of 
looking at my attempts had blamed me 
for the uselessness of my inventions; 
they allowed that they were ingenious, 
but they said that even if they could be 
put in operation, they would not be what 
the world cared for. Perhaps they were 
right. I know very little of the world,” 
concluded the priest, sadly. He had 
risen to go, yet seemed not quite able to 
do so; there was no more to say, but if 
he had come to the consul with high 
hopes, it might well have unnerved him 
to have all end so blankly. He drew a 
long, sibilant breath between his shut 
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teeth, nodded to himself thrice, and 
turning to Mr. Ferris with a melancholy 
bow, said, ‘‘ Signor Console, I thank 
you infinitely for your kindness, I beg 
your pardon for the disturbance, and I 
take my leave.’’ 

**T am sorry,’’ said Mx. Ferris. “ Let 
us see each other again. In regard to 
the inventions, —well, you must have 
patience.’? He dropped into some pro- 
verbial phrases which the obliging Latin 
tongues supply so abundantly for the 
races who must often talk when they do 
not feel like thinking, and he gave a 
start when Don Ippolito replied in En- 
glish, ‘* Yes, but hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.’’ 

It was not that it was so uncommon to 
have Italians innocently come out with 
their whole slender stock of English to 
him, for the sake of practice, as they 
told him; but there were peculiarities 
in Don Ippolito’s accent for which he 
could not account. ‘* What,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘do you know English?”’ 

“T have studied it a little, by my- 
self,’’ answered Don Ippolito, pleased 
to have his English recognized, and then 
lapsing into the safety of Italian, he add- 
ed, ‘¢ And I had also the help of an En- 
glish ecclesiastic who sojourned some 
months in Venice, last year, for his 
health, and who used to read with me 
and teach me the pronunciation. He 
was from Dublin, this ecclesiastic.’’ 

‘© Qh-h!’’ said Mr. Ferris, with re- 
lief, ‘I see;’’? and he perceived that 
what had puzzled him in Don Ippolito’s 
English was a fine brogue superimposed 
upon his Italian accent. 

‘« For some time I have had this idea 
of going to America, and I thought that 
the first thing to do was to equip myself 
with the language.’’ 

‘*Um!’’ said Mr. Ferris, ‘‘ that was 
practical, at any rate,’’ and he mused 
awhile. By and by he continued more 
cordially than he had yet spoken, ‘‘ I 
wish I could ask you to sit down again; 
but I have an engagement which I must 
make haste to keep. Are you going 
out through the campo? Pray wait a 
minute, and I will walk with you.’’ 

Mr. Ferris went into another room, 
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through the open door of which Don 
Ippolito saw the paraphernalia of a 
painter’s studio: an easel with a half- 
finished picture on it; a chair with a 
palette and brushes, and crushed and 
twisted tubes of colors; a lay figure in 
one corner; on the walls scraps of 
stamped leather, rags of tapestry, des- 
ultory sketches on paper. 

Mr. Ferris came out again, brushing 
his hat. 

‘The Signor Console amuses himself 
with painting, I see,’? said Don Ippolito 
courteously. 

‘*Not at all,’? replied Mr. Ferris, 
putting on his gloves; ‘‘] am a painter 
by profession, and I amuse myself with 
consuling;’’ and as so simple a matter 
needed no explanation, he said no more 
about it. Nor is it quite necessary to 
tell how, as he was one day painting in 
New York, it occurred to him to make 
use of a Congressional friend, and ask 
for some Italian consulate, he did not 
care which. That of Venice happened 
to be vacant; the income was a few hun- 
dred dollars; as no one else wanted it, 
no question was made of Mr. Ferris’s 
fitness for the post, and he presently 
found himself possessed of a commission 
requesting the Emperor of Austria to 
permit him to enjoy and exercise the 
office of consul of the ports of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, to which the 
President of the United States appoint- 
ed him from a special trust in his abil- 
ities and integrity. He proceeded at 
once to his post of duty, called upon 
the ship’s chandler with whom they 
had been left, for the consular archives, 
and began to paint some Venetian sub- 
jects. 

He and Don Ippolito quitted the Con- 
sulate together, leaving Marina to digest 
with her noonday porridge the wonder 
that he should be walking amicably forth 
with a priest. The same spectacle was 
presented to the gaze of the campo, 
where they paused in friendly converse, 
and were seen to part with many polite- 
nesses by the doctors of the neighbor- 
hood, lounging away their leisure, as 
the Venetian fashion is, at the local 
pharmacy. 
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The apothecary craned forward over 
his counter, and peered through the open 
door. ‘What is that blessed’ Consul of 
America doing with a priest?’ 

“The Consul of America with a, 
priest? ’? demanded a grave old man, a 
physician with a beautiful silvery beard, 
and a most reverend and senatorial pres- 
ence, but one of the worst tongues in 
Venice. ‘* Oh!” he added, with a 
laugh, after scrutiny of the two through 
his glasses, ‘‘ it’s that erack-brain Don 
Ippolito Rondinelli. He isn’t priest 
enough to hurt the consul. Perhaps he’s 
been selling him a perpetual motion for 
the use of his government, which needs 
something of the kind just now. Or 
maybe he’s been posing to him for a 
picture. He would make a very pretty 
Joseph, give him Potiphar’s wife in the 
background,’’ said the doctor, who if 
not maligned would have needed much 
more to make a Joseph of him. 


Il. 


Mr. Ferris took his way through the 
devious footways where the shadow was 
chill, and through the broad campos 
where the sun was tenderly warm, and 
the towers of the church rose against 


-the speckless azure of the vernal heaven. 


As he went along, he frowned in a help- 
less perplexity with the case of Don 
Ippolito, whom he had begun by doubt- 
ing for a spy with some incomprehensi- 
ble motive, and had ended by pitying 
with a certain degree of amusement and 
a deep sense of the futility of his com- 
passion. He presently began to think 
of him with a little diseust, as people 
commonly think of one whom they pity 
and yet cannot help, and he made haste 
to cast off the hopeless burden. He 
shrugged his shoulders, struck his stick 
on the smooth paving-stones, and let 
his eye rove up and down the fronts of 
the houses, for the sake of the pretty 
faces that glanced out of the case- 
ments. He was a young man, and it 
was spring, and this was Venice. He 
made himself joyfully part of the city 
and the season; he was glad of the nar- 
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rowness of the streets, of the good- 
humored jostling and pushing; he 
crouched into an arched doorway to let 
a water-carrier pass with her copper 
buckets dripping at the end of the yoke 
balanced on her shoulder, and he re- 
turned her smiles and excuses with 
others as broad and gay; he brushed 
by the swelling hoops of ladies, and 
stooped before the unwieldy burdens of 
porters, who as they staggered through 
the crowd with a thrust here and a 
shove there forgave themselves, laugh- 
ing, with ‘¢ We are in Venice, signori; # 
and he stood aside for the files of sol- 
diers clanking heavily over the pave- 
ment, their muskets kindling to a blaze 
in the sunlit campos and quenched 
again in the damp shadows of the calles. 
His ear was taken by the vibrant jar- 
goning of the boatmen as they pushed 
their craft under the bridges he crossed, 
and the keen notes of the canaries and 
the songs of the golden-billed blackbirds 
whose cages hung at lattices far over- 
head. Heaps of oranges, topped by the 
fairest cut in halves, gave their color, at 
frequent intervals, to the dusky corners 
and recesses, and the long-drawn cry 
of the venders, ‘¢ Oranges of Palermo! ’’ 
rose above the clatter of feet and the 
clamor of other voices. At a little shop 
where butter and eggs and milk abound- 
ed, together with early flowers of various 
sorts, he bought a bunch of hyacinths, 
blue and white and yellow, and he pres- 
ently stood smelling these while he wait- 
ed in the hotel parlor for the ladies to 
whom he had sent his card. He turned 
at the sound of drifting drapery, and 
could not forbear placing the hyacinths 
in the hand of Miss Florida Vervain, 
who had come into the room to receive 
him. 

She was a girl of about seventeen 
years, who looked older, tall rather than 
short, and rather full than meagre, 
though it could not be said that she 
erred in point of solidity. Her physique 
lent itself admirably to the attitudes of 
shy hauteur into which she constantly 
fell, and with which a certain touch of 
defiant awkwardness did not discord. 
She was blonde, with a throat and 
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hands of milky whiteness; there was a 
suggestion of freckles on her regular 
face, and not much color in it save for 
the full lips; her eyes were very blue, the 
brows and lashes pale golden like her 
massive coils of hair, and the edges of 
the lids were touched with the faintest 
red. Much of this intimated that the 
late Colonel Vervain, of the United 
States Army, was an officer whom it 
would not have been peaceable to cross 
in any purpose or pleasure, but how 
much more it meant would not be so 
easy to say. She seemed sometimes a 
little burdened by the passionate nature 
which her father had left her together 
with the tropical name he had be- 
stowed in honor of the State where he 
had fought the Seminoles in his youth, 
and where he chanced to be stationed 
when she was born; she had the air of 
being embarrassed in presence of her- 
self, and of having an anxious watch 
upon her impulses. I do not know how 
otherwise to describe the effect of proud, 
helpless femininity, which would have 
struck the close observer in Miss Ver- 
vain. 

‘‘ Delicious!’’ she said, in a deep 
voice, which conveyed something of this 
anxiety in its guarded tones, and yet 
was not wanting in a kind of frankness. 
“Did you mean them for me, Mr. Fer- 
ris??? 

“T didn’t, but I do,’’? answered Mr. 
Ferris. ‘* I bought them in ignorance, 
but I understand now what they were 
meant for by nature; ’’ and in fact the 
hyacinths, with their smooth textures 
and their pure colors, harmonized well 
with Miss Vervain, as she bent her face 
over them and inhaled their full, rich 
perfume. 

‘¢ T will put them in water,” she said, 
‘if you ‘Ilexcuse me amoment. Mother 
will be down directly.” 

Before she could return, her mother 
rustled into the parlor. 

Mrs. Vervain was gracefully, fragilely 
unlike her daughter. She entered with 
a gentle and gliding step, peering near- 
sightedly about through her glasses, and 
laughing triumphantly when she had de- 
termined Mr. Ferris’s exact position, 
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where he stood with a smile lurking 
under his full brown beard and glancing 
from his hazel eyes. She was dressed 
in perfect taste with reference to her 
matronly years, and the lingering evi- 
dences of her widowhood, and she had 
an unaffected naturalness of manner 
which even at her age of forty-eight 
could not be called less than charming. 
She spoke in a trusting, caressing tone, 
to which no man at least could respond 
unkindly, 

‘So very good of you, to take all 
this trouble, Mr. Ferris,’’ she said, giv- 
ing him a friendly hand, “and I sup- 
pose you are letting us encroach upon 
very valuable time. I’m quite ashamed 
to take it. But is n’t it a heavenly day? 
What J call a perfect day, just right 
every way; noné of those disagreeable 
extremes. It’s so unpleasant to have it 
too hot, for instance. I’m the greatest 
person for moderation, Mr. Ferris, and 
I carry the principle into everything; 
but I do think the breakfasts at these 
Italian hotels are too light altogether. 
I like our American breakfasts, don’t 
you? I’ve been telling Florida I can’t 
stand it; we really must make some ar- 
rangement. To be sure, you ought n’t 
to think of such a thing as eating, in 
a place like Venice, all poetry; but a 
sound mind in a sound body, J say. 
We’re perfectly wild over it. Don’t 
you think it’s a place that grows upon 
you very much, Mr. Ferris? All those 
associations, — it does seem too much; 
and the gondolas everywhere. But I’m 
always afraid the gondoliers cheat us; 
and in the stores I never feel safe a mo- 
ment—not amoment. I do think the 
Venetians are lacking in truthfulness, a 
little. I don’t believe they understand 
our American fairdealing and sincerity. 
I should n’t want to do them injustice, 
but T really think they take advantages 
in bargaining. Now such a thing even 
as corals. Florida is extremely fond of 
them, and we bought a set yesterday in 
the Piazza, and I know we paid too 
much for them. Florida,’’ said Mrs. 
Vervain, for her daughter had reén- 
tered the room, and stood with some 
shawls and wraps upon her arm, pa- 
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tiently waiting for the conclusion of 
the elder lady’s speech, “I wish you 
would bring down that set of corals. 
I'd like Mr. Ferris to give an unbiased 
opinion. I’m sure we were cheated.’’ 

**T don’t know anything about corals, 
Mrs. Vervain,’’ interposed Mr. Ferris. 

“Well, but you ought to see this set 
for the beauty of the color; they ’re 
really exquisite. I’m sure it will gratify 
your artistic taste.’’ 

Miss Vervain hesitated with a look 
of desire to obey, and of doubt whether 
to force the pleasure upon Mr. Ferris. 
“¢Won’t it do another time, mother ?’’ 
she asked, finally; ‘* the gondola is wait- 
ing for us.’’ 

Mrs. Vervain gave a frailish start 
from the chair, into which she had sunk. 
“Oh, do let us be off at once, then,’’ 
she said; and when they stood on the 
landing - stairs of the hotel: ‘ What 
gloomy things these gondolas are!’ she 
added, while the gondolier with one foot 
on the gunwale of the boat received the 
ladies’ shawls, and then crooked his arm 
for them to rest a hand on in stepping 
aboard; ‘I wonder they don’t paint 
them some cheerful color.’ 

‘* Blue, or pink, Mrs. Vervain?” asked 
Mr. Ferris. ‘+I knew you were coming 
to that question; they all do. But we 
need n’t have the top on at all, if it de- 
presses your spirits. We shall be just 
warm enough in the open sunlight.’’ 

‘* Well, have it off, then. It sends 
the cold chills over me to look at it. 
What did Byron call it? ”’ 

‘« Yes, it’s time for Byron, now. It 
was very good of you not to mention 
him before, Mrs. Vervain. But I knew 
he had to.come. He called it a coffin 
clapped in a canoe.’’ 

“« Exactly,’’ said Mrs. Vervain. ‘I 
always feel as if I were going to my 
own funeral when I get into it; and I’ve 
certainly had enough of funerals never 
to want to have anything to do with 
another, as long as I live.’’ 

She settled herself luxuriously upon* 
the feather-stuffed leathern cushions 
when the cabin was removed. “Death 
had indeed been near her yery often; 
father and mother had been early lost 
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to her, and the brothers and sisters or- 
phaned with her had faded and per- 
ished one after another, as they ripened 
to men and women; she had seen four 
of her own children die; her husband 
had been dead six years. All these 
bereavements had left her what they 
had found her. She had truly grieved, 
and, as she said, she had hardly ever 
been out of black since she could re- 
member. 

‘*T never was in colors when I was 
a girl,’ she went on, indulging her 
mortuary memories as the gondola 
dipped and darted down the canal, ‘‘ and 
Iwas married in my mourning for my 
last sister. It did seem a little too 
much when ske went, Mr. Ferris. I 
was too young to feel it so much about 
the others, but we were nearly of the 
same age, and that makes a difference, 
don’t you know. First a brother and 
then a sister: it was very strange how 
they kept going that way. I seemed to 
break the charm when I got married; 
though, to be sure, there was no brother 
left after Marian.’’ 

Miss Vervain heard her mother’s 
obituary prattle with a face from which 
no impatience of it could be inferred, 
and Mr. Ferris made no comment on 
what was oddly various in character and 
manner, for Mrs. Vervain touched upon 
the gloomiest facts of her history with 
a certain impersonal statistical interest. 
They were rowing across the lagoon to 
the Island of San Lazzaro, where for 
reasons of her own she intended to ven- 
erate the convent in which Byron studied 
the Armenian language preparatory to 
writing his great poem in it; if her pil- 
grimage had no very earnest motive, it 
was worthy of the fact which it was de- 
signed to honor. The lagoon was of a 
perfect, shining smoothness, broken by 
the shallows over which the ebbing tide 
had left the sea-weed trailed like long, 
disheveled hair. The fishermen, as 
they waded about staking their nets, 
or stooped to gather the small shell-fish 
of the shallows, showed legs as brown 
and tough as those of the apostles in 
Titian’s Assumption. Here and there 
was a boat, with a boy or an old man 
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asleep in the bottom of it. The gulls 
sailed high, white flakes against the 
illimitable blue of the heaven's; the air, 
though it was of early spring, and in 
the shade had a salty pungency, was 
here almost languorously warm; in the 
motionless splendors and rich colors of 
the scene there was a melancholy before 
which Mrs. Vervain fell fitfully silent. 
Now and then Ferris briefly spoke, call- 
ing Miss Vervain’s notice to this or 
that, and she briefly responded. As 
they passed the mad-house of San Ser- 
volo, a maniac standing at an open win- 
dow took his black velvet skull-cap from 
his white hair, bowed low three times, 
and kissed his hand to the ladies. The 
Lido in front of them stretched a brown 
strip of sand with white villages shining 
out of it; on their left the Public Gar- 


* dens showed a mass of hovering green; 


far beyond and above, the ghostlike 
snows of the Alpine heights haunted the 
misty horizon. 

Tt was chill in the shadow of the con- 
vent when they landed at San Lazzaro, 
and it was cool in the parlor where they 
waited for the monk who was to show 
them through the place; but it was still 
and warm in the gardened court, where 
the bees murmured among the crocuses 
and hyacinths under the noonday sun. 
Miss Vervain stood looking out of the 
window upon the lagoon, while her 
mother drifted about the room, peering 
at the objects on the wall through her 
eyeglasses. She was praising a Chinese 
painting of fish on rice-paper, when a 
young monk entered with a cordial 
greeting in English for Mr. Ferris. She 
turned and saw them shaking hands, 
but at the same moment her eyeglasses 
abandoned her nose with a vigorous 
leap; she gave an amiable laugh, and 
groping for them over her dress, bowed 
at random as Mr. Ferris presented Pa- 
dre Girolamo. 

“I’ve been admiring this painting so 
much, Padre Girolamo,”’ she said, with 
instant good-will, and taking the monk 
into the easy familiarity of her friend- 
ship by the tone with which she spoke 
his name. ‘‘ Some of the brothers did 
it, I suppose.’’ 
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‘*Qh no,’’ said the monk, ‘it’s a 
Chinese painting. We hung it up there 
because it was given to us, and was 
curious.”’ 

‘¢ Well, now, do you know,”’ returned 
Mrs. Vervain, ‘‘I thought it was Chi- 
nese! Their things are so odd. But 
really, in an Armenian convent it’s 
very misleading. I don't think you 
ought to leave it there; it certainly does 
throw people off the track,’’ she added, 
subduing the expression to something 
very lady-like, by the winning appeal 
with which she used it. 

‘Oh, but if they put up Armenian 
paintings in Chinese convents? ’’ said 
Mr. Ferris. 

“‘You ’re joking!’’ cried Mrs. Ver- 
vain, looking at him with a graciously 
amused air. ‘' There are no Chinese 
convents. To be sure those rebels are a 
kind of Christians,’’ she added thought- 
fully, ‘‘but there can’t be many of 
them left, poor things, hundreds of them 
executed at a time, that way. It’s per- 
fectly sickening to read of it; and you 
can’t help it, you know. But they say 
they have n’t really so much feeling as 
we have — not so nervous.’’ 

She walked by the side of the young 
friar as he led the way to such parts of 
the convent as are open to visitors, and 
Mr. Ferris came after with her daughter, 
who, he fancied, met his attempts at 


talk with sudden and more than usual 
hauteur. ‘* What a fool!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘*Is she afraid I shall be 


wanting to make love to her? ’’ and he 
followed in rather a sulky silence the 
course of Mrs. Vervain and her guide. 
The library, the chapel, and the mu- 
seum called out her friendliest praises, 
and in the last she praised the mummy 
on show there at the expense of one she 
had seen in New York; but when Padre 
Girolamo pointed out the desk in the re- 
fectory from which one of the brothers 
read while the rest were eating, she took 
him to task. ‘Oh, but I can’t think 
that’s at all good for the digestion, you 
know, — using the brain that way whilst 
you’re at table. I really hope you don’t 
listen too attentively; it would be better 
for you in the long run, even in a relig- 
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ious point of view. But now — Byron! 
You must show me his cell!’? The monk 
deprecated the non-existence of such a 
cell, and glanced in perplexity at Mr. 
Ferris, who came to his relief. ‘* You 
could n’t have seen his cell, if he ’d had 
one, Mrs. Vervain. They don’t admit 
ladies to the cloister.’’ 

‘What nonsense!’’? answered Mrs. 
Vervain, apparently regarding this as 
another of Mr. Ferris’s pleasantries; but 
Padre Girolamo silently confirmed his 
statement, and she briskly assailed the 
rule as a disrespect to the sex, which re- 
flected even upon the Virgin, the object, 
as he was forced to allow, of their high 
veneration. He smiled patiently, and 
confessed that Mrs. Vervain had all the 
reasons on her side. At the polyglot 


_printing-oflice, where she handsomely 


bought every kind of Armenian book 
and pamphlet, and thus repaid in the 
only way possible the trouble their visit 
had given, he did not offer to take leave 
of them, but after speaking with Ferris, 
of whom he seemed an old friend, he led 
them through the garden environing the 
convent, to a little pavilion perched on 
the wall that defends the island from 
the tides of the lagoon. A lay-brother 
presently followed them, bearing a tray 
with coffee, toasted rusk, and a jar of 
that conserve of rose-leaves which is the 
convent’s delicate hospitality to favored 
guests. Mrs. Vervain cried out over 
the ideal confection when Padre Giro- 
lamo told her what it was, and her 
daughter suffered herself to express a 
guarded pleasure. ‘The amiable matron 
brushed the crumbs of the baicolo from 
her lap when the lunch was ended, and 
fitting on her glasses leaned forward for 
a better look at the monk’s black-beard- 


ed face. ‘*I’m perfectly delighted,” 
she said. ‘* You must be very happy 
here. I suppose you are.’”’ 


‘¢ Yes,’? answered the monk raptur- 
ously; ‘* so happy that I should be con- 
tent never to leave San Lazzaro. I 
came here when I was very young, and 
the greater part of my life has been 
passed on this little island. It is my 
home — my country.” 

“Do you never go away ?”? 
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‘©Oh yes; sometimes to Constantino- 
ple, sometimes to London and Paris.”’ 

‘« And you ’ve never been to America 
yet? Well now, I'll tell you: you ought 
to go. You would like it, I know, and 
our people would give you a very cordial 
reception.”’ 

‘* Reception? ’? The monk appealed 
once more to Ferris with a look. 

Ferris broke into a laugh. ‘‘ I don’t 
believe Padre Girolamo would come in 
quality of distinguished foreigner, Mrs. 
Vervain, and I don’t think he’d know 
what to do with one of our cordial recep- 
tions.”’ 

“Well, he ought to go to America, 
any way. He can’t really know any- 
thing about us till he’s been there. 
Just think how ignorant the English are 
of our country! You will come, won’t 
you? I should be delighted to welcome 
you at my house in Providence. Rhode 
Island is a small State, but there’s a 
great deal of wealth there, and very 
good society in Providence. It’s quite 
New-Yorky, you know,’ said Mrs. 
Vervain expressively. She rose as she 
spoke, and led the way back to the gon- 
dola. She told Padre Girolamo that 
they were to be some weeks in Venice, 
and made him promise to breakfast with 
them at their hotel. She smiled and 
nodded to him after the boat had pushed 
off, and kept him bowing on the land- 
ing-stairs. 

‘What a lovely place, and what a 
perfectly heavenly morning you have 
given us, Mr. Ferris! We never can 
thank you enough for it. And now, do 
you know what I’m thinking of? Per- 
haps you can help me. It was Byron’s 
studying there put me in mind of it. 
How soon do the mosquitoes come? ’’ 

** About the end of June,’’ responded 
Ferris mechanically, staring with help- 
less mystification at Mrs. Vervain. 

‘“* Very well; then there’s no reason 
why we shouldn’t stay in Venice till 
that time. We are both very fond of 
the place, and we’d quite concluded, 
this morning, to stop here till the mos- 
quitoes came. You know, Mr. Ferris, 
my daughter had to leave school much 
earlier than she ought, for my health 
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has obliged me to travel a great deal 
since I lost my husband; and I must 
have her with me, for we’re all that 
there is of us; we have n’t a chick or ° 
a child that’s related to us anywhere. 
But wherever we stop, even fora few 
wecks, I contrive to get her some kind 
of instruction. I feel the need of it so 
much in my own case; for to tell you 
the truth, Mr. Ferris, I married too 
young. I suppose I should do the same 
thing over again if it was to be done 
over ; but don’t you see, my mind was 
n’t properly formed ; and then follow- 
ing my husband about from pillar to 
post, and my first baby born when I 
was nineteen — well, it was n’t education, 
at any rate, whatever else it was; and 
I’ve determined that Florida, though 
we are such a pair of wanderers, shall 
not have my regrets. I got teachers 
for her in England, —the English are 
not anything like so disagreeable at 
home as they are in traveling, and we 
stayed there two years, — and I did in 
France, and I did in Germany. And 
now, Italian. Here we are in Italy, 
and I think we ought to improve the 
time. Florida knows a good deal of 
Italian already, for her music teacher in 
France was an Italian, and he taught her 
the language as well as music. What 
she wants now, I should say, is to per- 
fect her accent and get facility. I think 
she ought to have some one come every 
day and read and converse an hour or 
two with her.’’ 

Mrs. Vervain leaned back in her seat, 
and looked at Ferris, who said, feeling 
that the matter was referred to him, ‘I 
think — without presuming to say what 
Miss Vervain’s need of instruction is — 
that your idea is a very good one.’”’? He 
mused in silence his wonder that so 
much addlepatedness as was at once 
observable in Mrs. Vervain should ex- 
ist along with so much common-sense. 
“Tt ’s certainly very good in the ab- 
stract,’’? he added, with a glance at the 
daughter, as if the sense must be hers. 
She did not meet his glance at once, but 
with an impatient recognition of the 
heat that was now great for the warmth 
with which she was dressed, she pushed 
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her sleeve from her wmist, showing its 
delicious whiteness, and letting her fin- 
gers trail through the cool water; she 
dried them on her handkerchief, and 
then bent her eyes full upon him as if 
challenging him to think this unlady- 
like. 

‘No, clearly the sense does not come 
from her,’’ said Ferris to himself; it is 
impossible to think well of the mind of a 
girl who treats one with tacit contempt. 

“ Yes,’’ resumed Mrs. Vervain, ‘¢ it’s 
certainly very good in the abstract. 
But oh dear me! you ’ve no idea of the 
difficulties in the way. I may speak 
frankly with you, Mr. Ferris, for you 
are here as the representative of the 
country, and you naturally sympathize 
with the difficulties of Americans abroad: 
the teachers will fall in love with their 
pupils.”’ 

‘¢ Mother!’? began Miss Vervain; and 
then she checked herself. 

Ferris gave a vengeful laugh. « Re- 
ally, Mrs. Vervain, though I sympa- 
thize with you in my oflicial capacity, I 
must own that as a man and a brother, 
I can’t help feeling a little sorry for 
those poor fellows, too.’’ 

‘*To be sure, they are to be pitied, 
of course, and J feel for them; I did 
when I was a girl; for the same thing 
used to happen then. I don’t know why 
Florida should be subjected to such em- 
barrassments, too. It does seem some- 
times as if it were something in the 
blood. They all get the idea that you 
have money, you know.’ 

‘‘ Then I should say that it might be 
something in the pocket,’’ suggested 
Ferris with a look at Miss Vervain, in 
whose silent suffering, as he imagined it, 
he found a malicious consolation for her 
scorn. 

‘* Well, whatever it is,’’ replied Mrs. 
Vervain, ‘it’s too vexatious. Of 
course, going to new places, that way, 
as we ’re always doing, and only going 
to stay for a limited time, perhaps, you 
can’t pick and choose. And even when 
you do get an elderly teacher, they ’re 
as bad as any. It really is too trying. 
Now, when I was talking with that nice 
monk of yours at the convent, there, I 
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could n’t help thinking how perfectly 
delightful it would be if Florida could 
have him for a teacher. Why could n’t 
she? He told me that he could come 
to take breakfast or lunch with us, but 
not dinner, for he always had to be at 
the convent before nightfall. Well, he 
might come to give the lessons sometime 
in the middle of the day.’’ 

“You could n’t manage it, Mrs. Ver- 
vain, I know you could n’t,’’? answered 
Ferris earnestly. ‘‘ I’m sure the Arme- 
nians never do anything of the kind. 
They’re all very busy men, engaged in 
ecclesiastical or literary work, and they 
could n’t give the time.’’ 

‘Why not? There was Byron.’’ 

‘* But Byron went to them, and he 
studied Armenian, not Italian, with 
them. Padre Girolamo speaks perfect 
Italian, for all that I can see; but I 
doubt if he’d undertake to impart the 
native accent, which is what you want. 
In fact, the scheme is altogether im- 
practicable.’’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Mrs. Vervain, ‘‘I’m 
exceedingly sorry. I had quite set my 
heart on it. I never took such a fancy 
to any one in such a short time before.’’ 

‘«Tt seemed to be a case of love at 
first sight on both sides,’’ said Ferris. 
‘« Padre Girolamo does n’t shower those 
syruped rose-leaves indiscriminately 
upon visitors. ’’ 

‘¢ Thanks,’’? returned Mrs. Vervain; 
‘it’s very good of you to say so, Mr. 
Ferris, and it’s very gratifying, all 
round; but don’t you see, it doesn’t 
serve the present purpose. What 
teachers do you know of? ”’ 

She had been by marriage so long in 
the service of the United States that 
she still regarded its agents as part of 
her own domestic economy. Consuls 
she everywhere employed as function- 
aries specially appointed to look after 
the interests of American ladies travel- 
In the week 
which had passed since her arrival in 
Venice, there had been no day on 
which she did not appeal to Ferris for 
help or sympathy or advice. She took 
amiable possession of him at once, and 
she had established an amusing sort of 
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intimacy with him, to which the haughty 
trepidations of her daughter set certain 
bounds, but in which the demand that he 
should find her a suitable Italian teacher 
seemed trivially matter of course. 

«© Yes, I know several teachers,’’ he 
said, after thinking awhile; ‘* but they 
re all open to the objection of being 
human; and besides, they all do things 
in a set kind of way, and I’m afraid 
they would n’t enter into the spirit of 
any scheme of instruction that departed 


very widely from Ollendorff.”” He 
paused, and Mrs. Vervain gave a 


sketch of the different professional 
masters whom she had employed in the 
various countries of her sojourn, and a 
disquisition upon their several lives and 
characters, fortifying her statements by 
reference of doubtful points to her 
daughter. This occupied some time, 
and Ferris listened to it all with an ab- 
stracted air. At last he said, with a 
smile, ‘* There was an Italian priest 
caine to see me this morning, who as- 
tonished me by knowing English — with 
a brogue that he ’d learned from an 
English priest straight from Dublin; 
perhaps he might do, Mrs. Vervain? 
He’s professionally pledged, you know, 
not to give the kind of annoyance 
you’ ve suffered from in teachers. He 
would do as well as Padre Girolamo, I 
suppose.’’ 

‘Do you really? 
nest? ”’ 

‘¢ Well, no, I believe I’m not. I 
have n't the least idea he would do. 
He belongs to the church militant. He 
came to me with the model of a breech- 
loading cannon he’s invented, and he 
wanted a passport to go to America, so 
that he might offer his cannon to our 
government.”? 

“ How curious! ’’ said Mrs. Vervain, 
and her daughter looked frankly into 
Ferris’s face. ‘* But I know; it’s one 
of your jokes.”’ 

‘* You overpraise me, Mrs. Vervain. 
If I could make such jokes as that priest 
was, I should set up for a humorist at 
once. He had the touch of pathos that 
they say all true pieces of humor ought 
to have,’’ he went on instinctively ad- 
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dressing himself to Miss Vervain, who 
did not repulse him. ‘* He made me 
melancholy; and his face haunts me. 
I should like to paint him. Priests are 
generally such a snuffy, common lot. 
And I dare say,’’ he concluded,‘ he’s 
sufficiently commonplace, too, though he 
did n’t look it. Spare your romance, 
Miss Vervain.”’ 

The young lady blushed resentfully. 
“¢T see as little romance as joke in it,” 
she said. 

‘« Tt was a cannon,” returned Ferris, 
without taking any notice of her, and 
with a sort of absent laugh, ‘that 
would make it very lively for the South- 
erners —if they had it. Poor fellow! 
I suppose he came with high hopes of 
me, and expected me ‘to receive his in- 
vention with eloquent praises. I’ve no 
doubt he figured himself furnished not 
only with a passport, but with a letter 
from me to President Lincoln, and fore- 
saw his own triumphal entry into Wash- 
ington, and his honorable interviews 
with the admiring generals of the Union 
forces, to whom he should display his 
wonderful cannon. Too bad; isn’t 
it? 7? 

“And why did n’t you give him the 
passport and the letter??? asked Mrs. 
Vervain. 

«« Oh, that’s a state seeret,’’ returned 
Ferris. 

** And you think he won’t do for our 
purpose? ”’ 

‘¢T don’t, indeed.’’ 

‘* Well, I’m not so sure of it. 
me something more about him.” 

‘¢T don’t know anything more about 
him. Besides, there isn’t time.’ ” 

The gondola had already entered the 
canal, and was swiftly approaching the 
hotel. 

‘©Oh yes, there is,’? pleaded Mrs. 
Vervain, laying her hand on his arm. 
‘‘T want you to come in and dine with 
us. We dine early.’’ 

‘‘ Thank you, Ican’t. Affairs of the 
nation, you know. Rebel privateer on 
the canal of the Brenta.”’ 

‘¢ Really? ’”? Mrs. Vervain leaned 
towards Ferris for sharper scrutiny of 
his face. Her glasses sprang from her 
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nose, and precipitated themselves into 
his bosom, 

** Allow me,’’ he said, with burlesque 
politeness, withdrawing them from the 
recesses of his waistcoat and gravely 
presenting them. Miss Vervain burst 
into a helpless laugh; then she turned 
toward her mother with a kind of indig- 
nant tenderness, and gently arranged 
her shawl so that it should not drop off 
when she rose to leave the gondola. 
She did not look again at Ferris, who 
resisted Mrs. Vervain’s entreaties to re- 
main, and took leave as soon as the gon- 
dola landed. 

The ladies went to their room, where 
Florida lifted from the table a vase of 
divers-eolored hyacinths, and stepping 
out upon the balcony flung the flowers 
into the canal. As she put down the 
empty vase, the lingering perfume of 
the banished flowers haunted the air of 
the room. 

‘““ Why, Florida,’’ said her mother, 
‘those were the flowers that Mr. Fer- 
risgave you. Did you fancy they had 
begun to decay? The smell of hya- 
cinths when they ’re a little old is 
dreadful. But I can’t imagine a gen- 
tleman’s giving you flowers that were at 
all old.”’ 

‘* Oh, mother, don’t speak to me!”? 
cried Miss Vervain, passionately, clasp- 
ing her hands to her face. 

‘“‘Now I see that I’ve been saying 
something to vex you, my darling,’’ and 
seating herself beside the young girl 
on the sofa, she fondly took down her 
hands. ‘*Do tell me what it was. 
Was it about your teachers falling in 
love with you? You know they did, 
Florida: Pestachiavi and Schulze, both; 
and that horrid old Fleuron.’’ 

‘Did you think TI liked any better on 
that account to have you talk it over 
with a stranger?’’ asked Florida, still 
angrily. 

‘““That’s true, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Vervain, penitently. ‘‘ But if-it wor- 
ried you, why did n’t you do something 
to stop me? Give me a hint, or just a 
little knock, somewhere? ”’ 

‘¢ No, mother; I’d rather not. Then 
you’d have come out with the whole 
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thing, to prove that you were right. It’s 
better to let it go,’’ said Florida with a 
fierce laugh, half sob. ‘* But it’s strange 
that you can’t remember how such 
things torment me.”’ 

‘*T suppose it’s my weak health, 
dear,’’ answered the mother. ‘‘I did 
n’t use to be so. But now I don’t really 
seem to have the strength to be sensible. 
I know it’s silly as well as you. The 
talk just seems to keep going on of itself, 
— slipping out, slipping out. But you 
need n’t mind. Mr. Ferris won’t think 
you could ever have done anything out 
of the way. I’m sure you don’t act 
with him as if you’d ever encouraged 


anybody. I think you’re too haughty 
with him, Florida. And now, his flow- 
ers.”? 


‘‘Te’s detestable. He’s conceited 
and presuming beyond all endurance. 
I don’t care what he thinks of me. But 
it’s his manner towards you that I can’t 
tolerate.’’ 

‘“*T suppose it’s rather free,’’ said 
Mrs. Vervain. ‘‘ But then you know, 
my dear, I shall be soon getting to be 
an old lady; and besides, I always feel 
as if consuls were a kind of one of the 
family. He’s been very obliging since 
we came; I don’t know what we should 
have done without him. And I don’t 
object to a little ease of manner in the 
gentlemen; I never did.’’ 

‘© He makes fun of you,’’ cried Flor- 
ida; ‘‘and there at the convent,’’ she 
said, bursting into angry tears, ‘he 
kept exchanging glances with that monk, 
as if he... He’s insulting, and I 
hate him! ’’ 

‘“*Do you mean that he thought your 
mother ridiculous, Florida?’’ asked 
Mrs. Vervain gravely. ‘* You must 
have misunderstood his looks; indeed 
you must. I can’t imagine why he 
should. I remember that I talked par- 
ticularly well during our whole visit; 
my mind was active, for I felt unusually 
strong, and I was interested-in every- 
thing. It’s nothing but a fancy of yours; 
or your prejudice, Florida. But it’s 
odd, now I’ve sat down for a moment, 
how worn out I feel. And thirsty.”’ 

Mrs. Vervain fitted on her glasses, 


”? 
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but even then felt uncertainly about 
for the empty vase on the table before 
her. 

“Tt isn’t a goblet, mother,’’ said 
Florida; ‘‘I’ll get you some water.”’ 

‘¢ Do; and then throw a shawl over 
me. I’m sleepy, and a nap before din- 
ner will do me good. I don’t see why 
I’m so drowsy of late. I suppose it’s 
getting into the sea air here at Venice; 
though it’s mountain air that makes 
you drowsy. But you’re quite mis- 
taken about Mr. Ferris. He isn’t ca- 
pable of anything really rude. Besides, 
there would n’t have been any sense 
in it.’? 

The young girl brought the water and 
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then knelt beside the sofa, on which she 
arranged the pillows under her mother, 
and covered her with soft wraps. She 
laid her cheek against the thinner face. 
** Don’t mind anything I’ve said, moth- 
er; let’s talk of something else.’’ 

The mother drew some loose threads 
of the daughter’s pale gold hair through 
her slender fingers, but said little more, 
and presently fell into a deep slumber. 
Florida gently lifted her head away, 
and remained kneeling before the sofa, 
looking into the sleeping face with an 
expression of strenuous, compassionate 
devotion, mixed with a vague alarm 
and self-pity, and a certain wondering 
anxiety. 

W. D. Howells. 


“FOR THE KING.”: 


NortHern Mexico, 1640. 


As you look from the plaza at Leon, west 
You can see her house, but the view is best 
From the porch of the church where she lies at rest, 


Where much of her past still lives, I think, 


In the scowling brows and sidelong blink 
OF the worshiping throng that rise or sink 


To the waxen saints that, yellow and lank, 
Lean out from their niches, rank on rank, 
_ With a bloodless Saviour on either flank; 


In the gouty pillars, whose cracks begin 
To show the adobe core within, — 
A soul of earth in a whitewashed skin. 


And I think that the moral of all, you'll say, 


Is the sculptured legend that molds away 
On a tomb in the choir: ‘ Por el Rey.”’ 


‘* Por el Rey.’? Well, the king is gone, 
Ages ago, and the Hapsburg one 
Shot — but the rock of the church lives on. 
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‘* Por el Rey.’? What matters, indeed, 
If king or president succeed 
To a country haggard with sloth and greed, 


As long as one granary is fat, 
And yonder priest, in a shovel hat, 
Peeps out from the bin like a sleek, brown rat! 


What matters? Naught, if it serves to bring 
The legend nearer, — no other thing, — 
We ’ll spare the moral, ‘* Live the King! ”’ 


Two hundred years ago, they say, 
The viceroy, Marquis of Monte-Rey, 
Rode, with his retinue, that way. 


Grave as befitted Spain’s grandee, 
Grave as the substitute should be 
Of His Most Catholic Majesty, 


Yet from his black plume’s curving grace 
To his slim, black gauntlet’s smaller space, 
Exquisite as a piece of lace ! | 


Two hundred years ago — e’en so — 
The marquis stopped where the lime-trees blow, 
While Leon’s seneschal bent him low 


And begged that the marquis would that night take 
His humble roof for the royal sake, 
And then, as the custom demanded, spake 


The usual wish that his guest would hold 
The house, and all that it might infold, 
As his — with the bride scarce three days old. 


Be sure that the marquis, in his place, 
Replied to all with the measured grace 
Of chosen speech and unmoved face, 


Nor raised his head till his black plume swept 
The hem of the lady’s robe, who kept 
Her place, as her husband backward stept. 


And then (I know not how nor why) 
A subtle flame in the lady’s eye — 
Unseen by the courtiers standing by — 


Burned through his lace and titled wreath, 
Burned through his body’s jeweled sheath, 
Till it touched the steel of the man beneath! 
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(And yet, mayhap, no more was meant 
Than to point a well-worn compliment, 
And the lady’s beauty, her worst intent.) 


Howbeit, the marquis bowed again : 
‘‘ Who rules with awe well serveth Spain, 
But best whose law is love made plain.” 


Be sure that night no pillow pressed 
The seneschal, but with the rest 
Watched, — as was due a royal guest, — 


Watched from the wall till he saw the square 
Fill with the moonlight, white and bare, — 
Watched till he saw two shadows fare 


Out from his garden, where the shade 
That the old church tower and belfry made, 
Like a benedictory hand was laid. 


Few words spoke the seneschal as he turned 
To his nearest sentry: ‘* These monks have learned 
That stolen fruit is sweetly earned. 


‘¢ Myself shall punish yon acolyte 
Who gathers my garden grapes by night; 
Meanwhile, wait thou till the morning light.” 


Yet not till the sun was riding high 
Did the sentry meet his commander’s eye, 
Nor then — till the viceroy stood by. 


To the lovers of grave formalities 
No greeting was ever so fine, I wis, 
As this host’s and guest’s high courtesies! 


The seneschal feared, as the wind was west, 
A blast from Morena had chilled his rest? 
The viceroy languidly confessed 


That cares of state, and — he dared to say — 
Some fears that the king could not repay 
The thoughtful zeal of his host, some way 


Had marred his rest. Yet he trusted much 
None shared his wakefulness!) Though such 
Indeed might be! If he dared to touch 


A theme so fine —the bride, perchance, 
Still slept? At least, they missed her glance 
To give this greeting countenance. 


Be sure that the seneschal, in turn, 
Was deeply bowed with the grave concern 
Of the painful news his guest should learn: 
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‘*Last night, to her father’s dying bed 
By a priest was the lady summonéd; 
Nor know we yet how well she sped, 


‘* But hope for the best.’? The grave viceroy 
(Though grieved his visit had such alloy) 
Must still wish the seneschal great joy 


Of a bride so true to her filial trust! 
Yet now as the day waxed on, they must 
To horse, if they ’d ’scape the noonday dust. 


‘¢ Nay,’’ said the seneschal, ‘at least, 
To mend the news of this funeral priest, 
Myself shall ride as your escort, east.’? 


The viceroy bowed. Then turned aside 
To his nearest follower: ‘* With me ride — 
You and Felipe — on either side. 


‘¢ And list! Should anything me befall, 
Mischance of ambush or musket-ball, 
Cleave to his saddle yon seneschal! 


‘*No more.’? Then gravely in accents clear 
Took formal ieave of his late good cheer: 
Whiles the seneschal whispered a musketeer, 


Carelessly stroking his pommel top, 
‘<Tf from the saddle ye see me drop, 
Riddle me quickly yon solemn fop! ’? 


So these, with many a compliment, 
Each on his one dark thought intent, 
With grave politeness onward went, 


Riding high, and in sight of-all, 
Viceroy, escort, and seneschal, 
Under the shade of the Almandral. 


Holding their secret, hard and fast, 
Silent and grave, they ride at last 
Into the dusty traveled Past; 


Even like this they passed away 
Two hundred years ago to-day. 
What of the lady? Who shall say ? 


Do the souls of the dying ever yearn 
To some favored spot for the dust’s return — 
For the homely peace of the family urn? 
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I know not. Yet did the seneschal, 
Chancing in after years to fall 
Pierced by a Flemish musket-ball, 


Call to his side a trusty friar 
And bid him swear, as his last desire, 
To bear his corse to San Pedro’s choir 


At Leon, where ’neath a shield azure 
Should his mortal frame find sepulture; 
This much, for the pains Christ did endure. 


Be sure that the friar loyally 
Fulfilled his trust by land and sea, 
’Till the spires of Leon silently 


Rose through the green of the Almandral, 
As if to beckon the seneschal 
To his kindred dust ’neath the choir wall. 


I wot that the saints on either side 
Leaned from their niches open-eyed, 
To see the doors of the church swing wide — 


That the wounds of the Saviour on either flank 
Bled fresh, as the mourners, rank by rank, 
Went by with the coffin, clank on clank, 


For why? When they raised the marble door 
Of the tomb untouched for years before, 
The friar swooned on the choir floor; 


For there, in her laces and festal dress, 
Lay the dead man’s wife, her loveliness 
Scarcely changed by her long duress; 


As on the night she had passed away — 
Only that near her a dagger lay, 
With the written legend, ‘‘ Por el Rey.”’ 


What was their greeting — the groom and bride, 
They whom that steel and the years divide? 
I know not. Here they lie side by side. 


Side by side. Though the king has his way, 
Even the dead at last have their day. 
Make you the moral. ‘‘ Por el Rey.”’ 
Bret Harte. 
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A PRODIGAL 


Tur river boat arrived some time dur- 
ing the night and made fast to the levee 
at S T have a faint remembrance 
of turning over in my berth with a heavy 
weight on my conscience, when I real- 
ized that the machinery was no longer 
churning the blood of some hundred and 
odd passengers with its tedious and in- 
cessant jar. 

At daybreak I went out into the 
frosty and still deserted streets, feeling 
as forlorn as possible, and every once in 
a while having a kind of spasm in the 
region of the heart; for I kept coming 
upon great placards announcing the un- 
precedented attractions at the The- 
atre, and away down in the bill was one 
line that somehow had marvelous fasci- 
nation for my eyes, though Heaven 
knows I didn’t want to see it any often- 
er than was absolutely necessary! 

Tt ran thus: — 


MR. BLANK. 
HIS FIRST APPEARANCE ON ANY 
STAGE. 


It is scarcely three years since I 
donned the buskin, but it seems at least 
three ages, and I shall treat the sub- 
ject with that liberal justice peculiar to 
people who have outlived the bitter- 
ness of an experience and are beginning 
to cherish the memory of it. 

To begin with, I had become restless 
at home, —I always do, —and that is 
what has made a prodigal of me; I sup- 
pose some of the dear fellows whom I 
half worshiped because they were such 
deliciously melancholy Hamlets, or such 
pathetic and lovable Romeos, had fired 
my young ambition, and I began to 
think it quite a lark when I packed my 
trunk to enter upon my first engage- 
ment. 

Of course the parents were resigned. 
I have observed that it is one of the first 
duties of a prodigal to break in his par- 
ents. I have also observed that your 
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orthodox prodigal must try to do some- 
thing for which he is eminently unfitted, 
or he at once sinks into the bottomless 
pit of the commonplace, and ceases to 
be any longer an object of interest; this 
is probably why I felt called upon to 
adopt the stage as a momentary and 
spasmodic profession. 

Ss is a particularly dull place of 
an early morning. I felt as though I 
was about to become acquainted with 
the cold charities of the world, and I 
was low-spirited in consequence. 

After a while I broke my fast at a 
wholesome little chop-house, where a 
motherly waitress brought me omelet 
and coffee, together with the morning 
paper. 

Of course my eye at once fell upon 
that ominous line, ‘¢ Mr. Blank, his first 
appearance on any stage;’’ it was in 
the smallest visible type, but I saw it 
as soon as I had spread the paper 
against the sugar-bowl, and I saw little 
else so long as I sat in the comfortable 
heat of that consoling chop-house. 

I wanted to confide in that motherly 
waitress. I wanted to ask her if she 
had seen the announcement that ‘‘ Mr. 
Blank’? was about to take the most 
desperate and decided step of his life? 
and when she had assured me that she 
had all the morning been brooding over 
the mystery of Mr. Blank, and that 
she had the greatest sympathy for him 
under the peculiarly trying circum- 
stances, and that she lived with the 
hope of one day clasping Blank by the 
hand and congratulating him upon his 
great and glorious success in all parts of 
the world! —then I was going to almost 
fall into her arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold, 
I am he whom your heart yearns for!”’ 
But some one came in at the exact mo- 
ment and ordered steak and tea, so that 
I gave up the pleasant little episode 
that came so near happening at the 
very opening of my dramatic career. 

It became necessary to report myself 
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to the manager at the earliest convenient 
hour; I sought him at his hotel. I found 
him in animated conversation with the 
first star of the new dramatic season at 
the Theatre, and with a faint heart, 
and a spirit of humility that argues lit- 
tle for a man’s manliness in this age of 
the world, I approached them and an- 
nounced myself as the ill-fated Mr. 
Blank about to make his first appear- 
ance on any stage. 

They showed no surprise at my dis- 
covery; they had both been informed of 
my intentions some weeks previous, and 
had each taken my measure and pro- 
nounced me a possible success on any 
stage. 

I had recited a few lines in a man- 
ner that convinced me my voice was no 
longer the trusty organ I had relied 
upon for some years past; they had seen 
me walk, and were good enough to 
classify my gait as tolerable; they had 
watched me in my unconscious poses 
and accepted me in spite of them. I 
had really nothing to fear, yet I felt 
somewhat like a caricature of my for- 
mer self, and was in a state of nervous 
suspense until the call for rehearsal at 
precisely ten o’clock, A. M. Probably 
there is nothing more trying to the nov- 
ice than his first rehearsal, unless it be 
his début. Our theatre was not a large 
one; on the contrary, it was cozy and 
homelike; yet I felt lost in it when the 
company assembled in the front seats of 
the parquette, chatting, lounging in an 
indifferent fashion, or perhaps studying 
their respective réles in the more se- 
eluded corners of the house. 

The gentlemen of the orchestra were 
there, tuning their instruments, running 
through a few bars of the new overture, 
and making light of the serious life I 
was about to enter upon. Need J add, 
they were none of them prodigals? 

Tt was dull business; three jets of gas 
ran out their yellow fangs from behind 
the long row of foot-lights; a brace of 
carpenters powdered our shoulders with 
dust and dry paint as they shifted the 
absurd-looking scenery that was to com- 
plete the illusion of our evening’s enter- 
tainment. 
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The prompter sat at a small table in 
the front of the stage, and, with an air 
of authority, summoned the ladies and 
gentlemen of act first, scene first, to 
come on to the stage and proceed with 
the rehearsal of the ‘+ beautiful domestic 
drama ’’ whose innumerable attractions 
were but faintly shadowed forth in the 
small bills. 

The star sat on one side of the stage, 
looking very much bored; the leading 
lady flirted with the low comedian, the 
heavy villain leaned against the pro- 
scenium box and was supremely happy, 
and the play began. 

It chanced to be the last rehearsal. I 
was fortunately up in my part —I had 
been cudgeling my brains for a fort- 
night in advance. Most of the company 
was perfect or nearly so, and we recited 
our lines with as much freedom and as 
little expression as one would throw into 
a private résumé of the multiplication 
table. 

The humor sounded flat enough to 
have discouraged the author of it from 
ever again perpetrating a pun; the po- 
etry of it was given with a prosaic in- 
difference to all inflection; the tragedy 
was almost comic, and the effective 
situations alone seemed to call for any 
special exertion on the part of the com- 
pany, and these were looked to with as 
much earnestness as might be expected 
in the devising of a gunpowder plot. 

All this while a bluish gloom pervad- 
ed the entire establishment. Not one 
ray of sunshine stole in to gild the gray 
spirit of the occasion, and when at last, 
after three mortal hours of inexpressible 
tediousness, we were dismissed in a 
body, and I once more saw the light of 
day, — when I returned to the life I 
seemed about bidding a long farewell 
to, —I hardly knew what to do with 
the few hours of emptiness left me be- 
fore I should have to return to the the- 
atre for my début. 

I remember I walked till I was tired, 
and sat till I could sit no longer; so I 
sought my room in the hotel, where I 
fell upon my play book and studied to 
kill time; albeit I was letter-perfect in 
my part, and had been so for some days; 
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in fact, it seemed as though I had been 
familiar with the thing from time im- 
memorial. 

I believe I passed that eventful after- 
noon in a state of semi-somnambulism, 
out of which I did not entirely waken 
until the fall of the green curtain on the 
last act of my first night. 

I ate a light dinner, with my stage 
cues in my throat; I arrayed myself in 
the costume of the evening with consid- 
erable care, and repaired to the theatre 
about seven P. M., where, to my amaze- 
ment, I found most of the members of 
our company already assembled and the 
majority of them in full dress; in fact, 
we might have begun our performance 
nearly an hour before the time appointed 
for the overture. 

The house was still dark and a little 
cold. A half-dozen people were loung- 
ing at the box office, which, I observed, 
was not yet open; I paced up and down 
the green baize that covered the stage 
like a close-shaven sward, and wondered 
if I could ever get used to that sort of 
thing. Iwas peculiarly impressionable 
that night, and seemed to feel the eyes 
of people who were behind me, and 
to have a painful knowledge of their 
thoughts concerning me. 

It seemed wise for me to retire to the 
privacy of my dressing-room, and I at 
once sought the steep stairs that led to 
its narrow door. This room chanced to 
be in the second tier of small compart- 
ments, to each of which two or more 
actors were doomed for a season, to 
make what transformation in their phys- 
ical aspect might be necessary to suit 
the requirements of their respective 
roles. 

There were three of us in the up-stairs 
room I sought, selected and grouped to- 
gether because we were slim and amia- 
ble; at any rate, I cannot account for 
the imposition upon any other grounds. 

The dressing-room was like a ship’s 
state-room; it might have been seven 
feet square; it was ceiled with rough 
boards and lit with a gas jet that flamed 
furiously right over our heads; a narrow 
shelf of a convenient height spanned 
three sides of the room, while against 
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the fourth side, and next the door, was 
our solitary stool. We sat on that stool 
in turn, and anathematized the proprie- 
tors of the establishment for thus pre- 
suming upon the helplessness of three 
martyrs to circumstance. 

There was no superfluous ornamenta- 
tion about our dressing-room: on the 
bare counter stood a small wash-bowl; 
above it hung a cheap mirror scarcely 
bigger than one’s face; each of us had 
his box of colors, a cake of india ink, 
and a tooth-brush with which to apply 
it; a hare’s-foot or a bit of old flannel 
for the rouge, and a puff for the mag- 
nesia. 

Our gaudy costumes, such parts of 
them as we had not on at the moment, 
were heaped in champagne baskets un- 
der foot; and when we broke the busy 
silence of the last half-hour before ad- 
journing to the greenroom, where the 
players of the evening are supposed 
to be in waiting, it was to ask after a 
missing slipper, or to beg the loan of a 
rosette as a substitute for the one that 
had been missing for some days. 

There came a rap at the door; the 
juvenile (who does the young lovers 
and the dutiful sons) wanted to borrow 
our eyeglasses: there came another rap 
a moment later; the soubrette begged 
Mr. Blank for a few pins, she having 
been unable to find any out of use among 
the ladies. 

It was excessively hot up in our small 
box; there was no window through which 
the night air might visit and revive us. 
In fact, an actor has little time to devote 
to hygienics during the run of a play. 
He cannot afford to be civil, always; 
his mind is bent upon his lines, and any 
unnecessary interruption is considered a 
breach of professional etiquette worthy 
of a severe reprimand. 

Coming down from the dressing-room, 
ITheard a low hum on the other side of 
the green curtain that was all that sepa- 
rated me from public life. 

I glanced through the peephole in the 
middle of the curtain, and saw a well- 
filled house; row upon row of faces were 
piled from the orchestra-rail to the very 
roof of the building; a hundred shelves 
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full of wingless cherubs might have 
made a similar appearance if they could 
have managed to look equally unspir- 
itual. Everybody was like everybody 
else; no one was distinguished in his or 
her appearance. It would temper the 
vanity of any man if he could see how 
insignificant he appears in the midst of 
a large audience. 

The effect was at first ludicrous and 
then confusing; the audience seemed to 
resolve itself into one enormous face 
that winked at me with a thousand crit- 
ical eyes. 

I withdrew to the greenroom to com- 
pose myself; we were all there, a few 
sitting upon chairs or sofas, a few walk- 
ing nervously up and down the floor, 
one or two busy at pier-glasses, study- 
ing causes and effects. 

I was an object of some concern to 
the occupants of the greenroom; the 
old woman, which is by no means a 
disrespectful title when applicd to an 
actress in her professional sphere, want- 
ed to know how I felt; the light come- 
dian trifled with my feelings in a cruel 
but artistic manner; the leading lady 
gave me a piece of advice, much in the 
style of a governess administering a 
reproof; and the singing chambermaid, 
who evidently had a heart, though in 
the play she was celebrated for her 
want of it, said nothing, but looked at 
me with melting eyes that made me feel 
particularly good every time they rested 
upon me. There was a commotion on 
the stage; the warning bell was sounded 
and we hastened into the wings, those 
scenic excrescences that shoot out from 
the sides of the stage like unfinished 
partitions. 

A whole scene was to pass before I 
made my entrance in company with 
several others; we stood in a group at 
the entrance in the flat, or background 
of the stage-picture; our room was lim- 
ited; there could not have been more 
than three feet of space between the 
scene and the rear wall of the theatre; 
everything was dusty, and we found 
some trouble in keeping ourselves re- 
spectable; so we stood in readiness to 
make our entrance the moment our cue 
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should be heard; the ladies meanwhile 
were arranging the folds in their dresses 
and paying as little attention to me as 
possible; it was their delicate way of 
smoothing over the situation. I ob- 
served, however, that the stage car- 
penter was watching me with some in- 
terest, and the scene-shifter, who was 
ever my friend and who was out of em- 
ployment for five minutes, drank my 
health silently in a mug of foaming 
lager. 

Every word of the play could be 
heard where we were standing, as dis- 
tinctly as though we were in the pres- 
ence of the speaker; and as the applause 
of the house rolled out its thunder in 
admiration of the fine periods of our 
star, I settled my cravat, refastened my 
glove, looked down at my boots and up 
into the wilderness of ropes and rafters 
close under the roof, and then —slap, 
bang! much sooner than I expected — 
albeit for half an hour I had been wait- 
ing for it— our cue went off and we 
went on, one after another. 

Probably our entrance was as good a 
one as was necessary, yet I fancy I 
stumbled at the threshold, or did some- 
thing a little awkward; at any rate I 
was disconcerted, and forgot to ac- 
knowledge my reception by the audi- 
ence, that was evidently disposed to 
treat me with some consideration. 

There was a little difficulty about the 
volume of voice necessary to the occa- 
sion. I fancied I was howling like 
a dervish, yet the leading lady, who 
seemed to feel some personal respon- 
sibility in my deportment, whispered a 
word in my ear. It was enough; my 
face was on fire and my throat as dry 
as leather, yet I raised my voice a half 
note and put on the loud pedal. 

After a half-dozen exchanges of brief 
and unimportant hines, I was at liberty 
to look natural and hold my peace till 
the close of the scene. Jt then occurred 
to me that I was probably the least nat- 
ural of God’s creatures, and I tried to 
remember what people usually did with 
such unnecessary appendages as feet 
and hands. 

T did n’t rock from one leg on to the 
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other in continual unrest, as most dé- 
butants do: I did n’t, for this reason: it 
was considered a heinous sin, and I had 
been warned against it at least a hun- 
dred times during the previous week. I 
simply stood there like a post, without 
one particle of expression in any mem- 
ber of my body, while in my mind I 
was harping on my next cue, and won- 
dering when it would make its appear- 
ance. 

My guardian angel, our leading lady 
of grateful memory, saw that I was 
sinking into a state of petrifaction, and 
bethought herself of a test that was kill 
or cure in all such cases as mine. Iwas 
still unemployed, still wishing that I had 
something to do, so that I might appear 
natural; to be so in reality was out of 
the question. 

Our leading lady seized me by the 
arm with some firmness and walked me 
down to one corner of the stage, on to 
the brink of the audience; the foot- 
lights flashed right under my nose; a 
million eyes seemed fixed upon me in 
morbid curiosity; my head swam; I felt 
an uncommon sense of lightness, and 
should not have been much surprised to 
find myself rising into the air and float- 
ing over the heads of the whole house. 

At this epoch in my life the gentle 
lady, who had been cruel only to be 
kind, called me to myself with a few 
words of encouragement, and we with- 
drew into the seclusion formed by a 
table and one chair, near the back of 
the stage, where I at once became as 
plucky as possible, and finished my part 
of the scene in fine style. 

Somehow I managed to make my re- 
appearance in the next scene with con- 
siderable composure; the audience had 
little terror for me then, and in order 
to make as much of the experience as 
possible, I began to fret myself about 
my fellow-aetors, though they were as 
kindly disposed toward me as any nov- 
ice could wish. 

I felt that I was doing with indif- 
ferent success what they had achieved 
reputation with, and the consequence 
was a general flagging of the enthu- 
siasm awakened by my exit with my 
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life at the conclusion of the first scene. 
In the interval at the close of the first 
act I was the recipient of much kindly 
encouragement, and likewise a little ad- 
vice concerning a few stage impropri- 
eties that only an actor can have knowl- 
edge of. I discovered that there are 
certain rules that must be observed; 
most of them traditional, probably; but 
the stage as yet has not been suffi- 
ciently naturalized to admit of their re- 
peal. When one of the ladies dropped 
her glove and I was just stooping to get 
it for her, she immediately checked me, 
assuring me that I must never stoop on 
the stage when it was not absolutely 
necessary; she had no further use for 
the glove in that scene; one of the 
supernumeraries would gather it up with 
any other articles shed during the ac- 
tion of the play; the property would 
thus be restored to the owners thereof, 
and the artistic effect of the drama 
would in no wise be disturbed. 

Iwas cautioned against haste in my 
speech, eagerness to begin my lines be- 
fore the curtain had fairly reached the 
dome of the proscenium, and above all, 
I was urged to avoid betraying any con- 
sciousness of the audience, which is, to 
say the least, thoroughly unprofessional. 

These precepts were scarcely com- 
mitted when the warning bell summoned 
us to appear for the second act. The 
extreme novelty of my position was rap- 
idly wearing off; I ran my eye over my 
play book to freshen my memory, though 
I observed the majority of the actors 
preferred trusting entirely to their mem- 
ory, they finding the book an embarrass- 
ment rather than a benefit. 

My chief scene in act second was a 
brief but animated interview with the 
leading lady; in the play she was about 
to drown herself or do something equally 
unladylike, and it was my lot to dis- 
suade her from her fell purpose. I 
rushed on at the right moment with a 
confused idea of what I was to do and 
say; somehow my lines had become 
hopelessly mixed; she saw the nature 
of the disorder, and her attention was 
henceforth divided between her own 
premeditated end and the most suitable 
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way of getting me safely back into my 
dressing-room. 

I fancy much of my discomfiture was 
occasioned by the unexpected recogni- 
tion of a friend’s face, that seemed to 
shine out like an apparition from the 
chaotic confusion of faces filling the 
auditorium. 

If that man had been dispatched as 
an ambassador from the people to con- 
front me in the moment of my triumph 
and wrest from me the very motive 
power of my being, he could not have 
thrown me into a more complete state 
of stupefaction. 

The leading lady, who by this time 
had given up all thought of her own 
misfortune, and was in the deepest dis- 
tress at my miserable condition, clutched 
me by the arm with such vigor that I 
was upon the point of screaming out; 
she saved me by sheer force of will. I 
felt that it was impossible not to obey 
her, though she said nothing that was 
not set down to her; she spoke her lines 
and wrung from me my replies with her 
nervous grip upon my arm and her com- 
pelling eyes transfixing me like daggers, 
her sympathetic lips seeming to form for 
me the words I was unconsciously utter- 
ing, and, having brought our astonish- 
ing scene to a conclusion without alarm- 
ing the audience, she walked me off from 
the stage and deposited me upon the 
nearest piece of furniture available, 
where I sank back trembling in every 
muscle, and folded in a sheet of cold 
sweat. 

Probably I was but one remove from 
a stage fright; possibly there is noth- 
ing more agonizing in the whole round 
of human experiences than this sudden 
and unaccountable nervous prostration 
that has sometimes visited an actor after 
many years of varied success. I sin- 
cerely hope it comes not the second time 
to any given victim, for there is cruel- 
ty enough in it to last a man his life- 
time. 

Before our five acts were over, I had 
outgrown the old conditions and seemed 
to have become a new man entirely. 
I fancied the world looked different to 
me; I believed I had cut loose from so- 
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ciety and set myself face to face with 
the great public. 

Between the fourth and last acts I 
stood at the edge of the drop-curtain 
and had an oblique glimpse of the 
house; there was a triangular slice of 
the parquette, the tip end of the dress- 
circle, and one of the crescent horns of 
the gallery visible; the proscenium box 
was right before me, and I exchanged 
ominous glances with its occupants. 
Looking curiously upon the handfuls of 
people that were seated within range of 
my limited vision, I saw those whom I 
had known in private life, and somehow 
they seemed to be set apart from me; 
there was a yawning gulf full of musi- 
cians, and a flaming sword of foot-lights 
that separated us, perhaps forever. I 
felt that probably those friends would 
not regard me in the same light as had 
been their wont; they might try, and 
fail, for our lives went apart from the 
day of my début, and we met no more 
on the common ground of social equality. 
I had become the property of the public, 
subject to its critical or curious whims; 
in a word, I was an actor, though a poor 
one; but my short-comings did not ex- 
empt me from all the petty annoyances 
the actor is subjected to. 

Stripped of every remnant of privacy, 
naked to the inspection of impudent and 
prying eyes, henceforth I could not fail 
to awaken some little interest in the 
bosom of my neighbor, from the mere 
fact that I was an actor, though, Heaven 
knows, in our several callings I can see 
nothing but a distinction without a dif- 
ference. 

Looking out at the edge of the curtain 
I nodded to a young fellow I knew, and 
he nodded back, to the admiration of 
several young fellows in his immediate 
vicinity; they seemed to be filled with 
unnecessary emotion, and perhaps felt 
themselves remotely associated with the 
profession in consequence of that casual 
recognition. 

I began to grow philosophical, and 
thought little of my kind, that so small 
a thing should have its visible effect in 
a half-dozen breasts that ought to have 
been less susceptible. 
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But I had charity for them; I had 
done the same thing myself, more than 
once, and had felt my hair rise all over 
my head when a certain actor gave me 
a look of recognition which was ob- 
served, and perhaps coveted, by the 
several comrades who surrounded me. 
There was n’t much time for moralizing 
between the acts, so I stopped it and 
read over my last scene for the twentieth 
time, getting more and more confused 
forever. 

Having been congratulated in the 
early part of the evening I was left al- 
most to myself as the play drew to its 
close; every one had duties that fully 
oceupied his or her attention; even the 
singing chambermaid lost interest in me, 
and the scene-shifter seemed inclined 
to let me go my way since he had 
watched me through the trying ordeal 
of the first entrance and the exit that 
followed it. 

These exits were something harrow- 
ing; it seemed as though nothing but a 
miracle could carry me safely over the 
three paces that lay between me and the 
wings, beyond which I was as bold as a 
lion. Neither is it any wonder that it 
is as it is; as well think of concluding 
a poem with a weak Jine or two, as of 
slinking off from the stage without mak- 
ing a point of it. 

It is one proof of an artist that his 
entrances and exits are in themselves 
artistic, forming a fitting opening and 
close to the business of the scene. 
One’s feet seem glued to the stage just 
at the moment when a light and grace- 
ful step is necessary, and somehow you 
are never so conscious of your complete 
unfitness for any part as at the moment 
when you are about to conclude a scene 
in it. This is of course the result of 
nervousness, and may be overcome in 
time. 

At last, after three hours and a half 
of the utmost animation, the green cur- 
tain was about to fall on my first night. 
I do not remember any walk in life to 
which I have been introduced where the 
nervous energies of a man are so taxed; 
we had not one moment that we could 
call our own, from the hour of dressing 
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to the last tap of the prompter’s bell at 
the end of the closing scene. 

Then everything seemed to fray out. 
The audience deserted us. We were 
of no further interest to them. They 
returned into the world and forgot us. 
We hurried to our dressing-rooms, put 
off our stage-characters with our clothes, 
donned citizen’s apparel, and went into 
the street. 

The lights burned low in the empty 
house; the curtain was rung up as soon 
as the audience had dispersed, and when 
I passed out on to the stage again, the 
great auditorium yawned like a cavern 
full of shadows and silence. 

The stage carpenter said good night 
civilly, in a voice that echoed through 
the deserted galleries; one or two of the 
minor members of the company seemed 
inclined to make friendly advances, but 
I discovered that we had all sunk into 
the commonplace world again, and we 
could not hope for a complete resurreec- 
tion until the place was again magnet- 
ized by the enthusiastic multitude who 
would probably assemble on the follow- 
ing evening. 

At the door, five or six youngsters 
were lounging, and as I passed them, 
they gossiped together in an audible 
undertone which I could not avoid in- 
terpreting. Well! little fellows, thought 
I, you do not care much for me now, but 
if I should make one palpable hit, you 
would follow me a block or so in the full- 
ness of your admiration. 

I was tired and hungry; I sought my 
hospitable chop-house and awoke the 
motherly waitress from a nap in the 
corner. Over oysters and coffee my soul 
revived; I wanted to tell the good soul 
all about it; I felt that I must talk to 
somebody or die, and so I talked stage 
to her. But, bless her soul! she never 
went to the play-house, and though she 
sympathized with me to a considerable 
extent, it was only because she was so 
brimful of sympathy that you might tap 
her on any side and she would respond 
with admirable but incomprehensible 
promptness. 

So I went to my room, and as the 
night was clear and the rim of the moon 
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hung low in the horizon, I leaned over 
the window to see that strip of yellow 
gold go down beyond the hill. 

It was a time to send pleasant mental 
telegrams to the dear ones who were 
perhaps dreaming of the prodigal out in 
the world again. 

A great multitude of frogs sang joy- 
ously; I think there was no other sound 
on my side of the world. I blessed God 
with the gratefulest heart that ever 
yearned and was satisfied, and con- 
cluded by writing a letter home while 
the spirit was on me, hopeful, healthful, 
hearty. 

When I was dropping off into sleep 
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the town clock struck three, and I con- 
cluded the programme of the début with 
this high-flown period: Alas for the joy- 
ous amateur who sports with fair women 
and brave men of his acquaintance in 
the drawing-rooms of his neighbor! 
who plays at playing in a dainty drama 
after his own heart, and thinks he is 
solving the mystery of the profession, 
but the truths of which he is in no wise 
aware of; for the end of that amateur 
shall be egotism and vainglory! 

Perhaps I was too philosophical on 
short notice; I know that I was very 
sleepy, and what can you expect from a 
fellow with one foot in the profession ? 

Charles Warren Stoddard. 


FAIR AND FIFTEEN. 


Sue is the east just ready for the sun 


Upon a cloudless morning. 


Oh, her cheek 


Hath caught the trick of that first, delicate streak 
Which says earth’s light-ward footsteps have begun! 


And still her brow is like some Arctic height 
Which never knows the full, hot flush of noon; 
She wears the seal of May and not of June; 

She is the new day, furthest off from night! 


Luring in promise of all daintiest sweetness: 
A bud with crimson rifting through its green; 
The large, clear eyes, so shy their lids between, 
Give hints of this dear wonder’s near completeness. 


For, when the bud is fair and full, like this, 
We know that there will be a queen of roses, 
Before her cloister’s emerald gate uncloses, 

And her true knight unlocks her with a kiss! 


And gazing on the young moon, fashioned slightly, 
A silver cipher inlaid on the blue, 
For all that she is strange and slim and new, 
We know that she will grow in glory nightly. 


And dear to loving eyes as that first look 
The watcher getteth of the far, white sail, 
This new light on her face; she doth prevail 
Upon us like a rare, unopened book! 


Howard Glyndon, 
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KATY’S FORTUNE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


TL 
BEFORE THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


Eastwarp of the sun and westward 
of the moon, and somewhere remote 
from the sweet influences of the Pleia- 
des, there lies a world like our world 
contradicted. It is so far that no philo- 
sophie tube has sphered its general 
light into an orb, and yet so near that 
the flower in the basin and the water- 
fowl on the lake, stem to stem and 
breast to breast, see bird and blossom 
in that other world. Look into the 
mirror, and you see its phases. It is 
yourself, your very self, but in reverse. 
Always that, always a left-handed world 
that in the very act of identity divides 
and becomes something sinister. Yet 
do not turn away. Live as long as you 
may, and be as introspective as you 
can, you will never be nearer to seeing 
your exact self than the phantom in the 
glass. Do not believe, however, that 
this mirror is to exhibit your foibles, 
dear reader. I only hold up certain ex- 
periences, and there is reflected a shad- 
owy contradiction: words, scenes, peo- 
ple, never seen elsewhere than in that 
fragile world behind your looking-glass. 
They never were, and never will be, as 
I have arranged them, yet it amuses me 
to put these bits of glass, these facets, 
in shape. There is part of a girl’s di- 
ary, a lawyer’s brief, an old woman’s 
gossip, and scraps of letters. As I fit 
them, bone to his bone, or like a child’s 
puzzle, a story comes of it. So once 
alearned doctor put together the huge 
bones of a mastodon so ingeniously that 
all Europe believed it was the veritable 
skeleton of Gog-Magog, or a huger Go- 
liath, and preached and prayed about 
it. This is no more a real giant than 
that; but the bones are all good bones, 
with proper amount of lime and phos- 
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phates. The only imposition is in the 
art of fitting the incongruities in this 
shape. 

It isan unsettled period, and the glass 
is blurred and bad. The stale smoke of 
a long war still lies in flocks and wefts, 
obscuring the view; and there are soiled 
spots where the silvering is scratched 
off. Itis the era of a disturbed state 
under a new system imposed by vio- 
lence. Its ways are unfamiliar, and 
novelties in legislation slacken the al- 
ready loosened ties of business and 
moral obligation. Public and private 
faith are demoralized, destroyed. Cru- 
dities in politics; diverse opinions of 
judges; a divided sentiment in church 
and state, and on every question that 
can agitate men’s minds, isolate and 
alienate the elements of society, and 
make any measures of reform requiring 
combination impossible. Men, agreed 
in nothing else, agree in a general dis- 
trust. All maxims of business craft are 
reduced to one formula: Get all you can 
in any way you can, and pay nothing. 
In the church it appears in a sordid 
struggle for valuable eleemosynary and 
ecclesiastical property; in the state, in 
proposals to pay the national debt in 
legal-tender promises to pay; in private 
affairs, in a sudden scramble for the 
benefit of the bankrupt law. Man’s 
moral nature, raised by great moral 
causes in the war above its normal 
worth, released, now sprang with com- 
pensatory recoil to the other extreme. 
There was no period, not even in the 
immediate shock and devastation of ar- 
mies, in which the helpless and con- 
fiding were so put upon and plundered, 
by those who owed them protection and 
security. 

An example precedes the immediate 
current of this sketch, some three years, 
and the principal events turn upon it. 
The scene is at a real estate broker’s in 
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a Southern border State. It is in the 
parlor of what had been a private resi- 
dence, now overflowed by the growth 
of trade, and perverted in its uses. 
There are the agent, a gentleman ina 
blue cloth coat with brass buttons, and 
a German seated in a beery stupor on a 
settee, apparently disregarded by the 
other two. 

‘© Jt will not do,’’ says the blue coat. 
“J do not like your settling everything 
on your wife. I do not like the way you 
are doing business. You must cash up 
—must. Give me that $5500 received 
for Catharine Keith’s warehouse yester- 
day.”’ 

The agent demurs. 

«Nonsense! ’’ says the other; ‘it is 
your way of doing business. You know 
she will not call for a settlement for 
months; perhaps a year. You will use 
her money; if not to pay me, in some 
other way. In fact, you must or I'll’? — 

He does not say what, but the agent 
has a cowed, angry look, as if detected, 
and he gives it up. 

‘* OF course you must be ready for 
Miss Keith,’’ continues the other. ‘I 
have an advisory interest in her affairs; 
but this we may call settled, and I leave 
you to your plans. Ha? Yes—no; 
I would not mention it—this transac- 
tion — unless it was necessary.”’ 

The German staggers to his feet. 
‘+ Mein frau has said mir ’’ — but the 
agent bundles him rudely out-of-doors, 
and the interview closes. 


In the days when the judges ruled, 
there lived on the Southern border a 
certain widow lady with her daughter. 
She had suffered loss and affliction in 
the death of her two sons, who had 
taken opposing sides in the late un- 
happy differences, and in the breaking 
of her husband’s heart and fortune by 
accumulated disaster, which laid the 
father with his sons. The poor man 
left a will, but it was almost all he left, 
for, on examination, it was found that 
the present assets of the business firm 
were consumed by debts, and all out- 
standing claims were paid by certifi- 
cates in bankruptcy. This news Colonel 
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Filkerdis, her husband’s friend, was 
obliged to report to the poor woman; 
but he added the comforting assurance 
that her daughter’s, Catharine Keith’s, 
fortune was unencumbered. This was 
a legacy from the young girl’s maternal 
grandfather, and, in the panic of the 
period, he had coupled the devise with 
a recommendation to sell, on Katy’s 
coming to the age of eighteen. This 
period arrived preceding her father’s 
death, and her agent was properly em- 
powered to sell. Then came these ac- 
cumulated misfortunes; the two women 
lived retired in a little country town, in 
the house not yet seized by the law. 
Their farm and garden, some of the 
wreck saved, and Katy’s rents, sup- 
ported them. From the last circum- 
stance, it was inferred that the ware- 
house, Katy’s legacy, was not yet sold; 
for these two simple women took no ac- 
count of back rents, possibly accumu- 
lated during Katy’s minority, and nei- 
ther the agent nor their friend, Colonel 
Filkerdis, wrote them a word of the 
matter. 

I shall not say much of Katy in this 
place. She was a good little girl. She 
had been one of those quiet, sedate 
children, who wear an air of womanli- 
ness in infancy, and, as a recompense, 
obtain the child-like look in after years, 
to wear it all their lives. She was quite 
particular in those matters of mint, rue, 
and anise, which some of us take credit 
for neglecting; yet not so formal but she 
gave back the light of heaven, not as a 
star which only reflects its rays, but as 
a flower that reveals them in its own 
hue and fragrance. Your wife, on en- 
tering a crowded car, would, by womanly 
intuition, select this little stranger as a 
companion, and would talk about how 
simple and good she was, ever after. 
She had her faults, no doubt, like the 
rest of us. She was very shy; so shy 
that the shop-man who sold her a yard 
of tape could not become intimate with 
her. If she was less so with elders, I 
fear it only added to her faults, for 
thereby divers widowers and bachelors 
had been reduced to desperate straits, 
because love, like other childish ail- 
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ments, goes harder with us as our years 
increase. An oath shocked her: more 
her sense of delicacy, perhaps, than her 
religious principles, just as a scratch 
that tears the cuticle gives more im- 
mediate pain than the imminent deadly 
wound. 

She was particular in all small pro- 
prieties, and if she loved you, any sol- 
ecism of yours would give her pain. 
She was pretty; very pretty, I think, but 
then the prevailing expression of good- 
ness so obscured it, that only a rare ex- 
citement called attention to her phys- 
ical loveliness. 

Of course an heiress in a small way, 
and good and pretty, had lovers, and, 
as is always the case with these shy 
girls, she had picked up a betrothed 
where bolder beauties were in vain. 

This was George Earley Groth, gen- 
erally known as Earl Groth, eldest son 
of Fungus Groth, Esq., of that ilk. 
The young fellow was one of those 
astonishingly beautiful men seen occa- 
sionally. He had the flossiest curls, the 
blackest moustache, and the most sur- 
prisingly genteel presence, and looked 
indeed like a Prince Camaralzaman. 
Yet I am ashamed to say he was only 
bagman for the agricultural implement 
makers, Plowstock & Harrow. It is 
more elegant to say commercial traveler, 
and we will always do that in prefer- 
ence to bagman or drummer, just for 
Katy’s sake. As to his character, I can 
only say he drew the longest bow of any 
young man I ever met. You would 
think, on his return from a Southern 
tour, that he could have been governor 
of half the States he visited, and that 
all great military, legal, and editorial 
lights took counsel from him. Half of 
this, that about the governorships, might 
be true, and when you saw the confid- 
ing simplicity of the little woman who 
listened to these marvelous tales, I am 
sure you would not say one word to 
shake her faith in all of it. 

Well, after the sale of the home 
place, —and what a wretched experi- 
ence that is!—there began to be some 
talk of an approaching ceremony. Nat- 
urally, the two women made a tempo- 
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rary sojourn with the elder Groth, in 
whose family Katy was “the dearest 
thing, you know, and quite, guite rich, 
you know.’? She was to see her agent 
about selling that warehouse, and then 
put all the money in Earl’s hands, 
with a little kiss, perhaps, and a speech, 
saying, ‘It is all, all yours; only be 
good to mamma, that’s a dear.’? Of 
course he would, and buy a partnership 
in Plowstock & Harrow and settle 
down, neglectful of all those vast mili- 
tary, financial, political, and legal in- 
terests submitted and deferred to his 
sage advice. 

There was just a little disappoint- 
ment, therefore, at the turn of the 
street, when he left her, saying that for 
him to go to the real estate agent’s 
might be indelicate. There are busi- 
ness partners who, when there is a hard 
note to meet, go incontinently to bed; 
just as there are married men who never 
will hunt up the new house to be rented. 
Earl Groth was one of these; a good 
enough business man in the routine, but 
shy of new transactions. Katy had to 
digest her disappointment as she might, 
and she was a little coward with stran- 
gers. Still it had to be done; and, call- 
ing herself ‘+a little goose’? many times, 
in which she usually took comfort, she 
proceeded on her errand. 

The dwelling-house of her grand- 
father’s day, like a gentleman fallen 
into trade, had been converted into of- 
fices for this real estate agency. The 
floor was let down flush with the pave- 
ment, and trifid pillars supported a 
frieze along which strutted in gilt, Joun 
Overpo, Rear Estate AGEntT. Fat 
letters crawled about the columns, de- 
noting the States for which he was com- 
missioner of deeds, and a hand and 
scroll pointed to the Real Estate Ga- 
zette office. Katy entered through 
lofty glass doors, and stood embarrassed 
till the chamberlain of the gold stick 
ushered her into the sacred recesses of 
the private office. 

The agent was a big man. Not tall 
or large, though both tall and large; but 
his periphery is better described by big- 
ness. There was a swollen puffiness 
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about him like an exaggerated boy’s. 
He was of the baggy style: generally 
bulbous about the shoulders, joints, and 
protuberances of his body; but at his 
visitor’s name he grew flabby, and like 
a huge, sallow fungus. 

Katy took her seat by a dirty window 
overlooking a moldy court starred with 
grass in the sun, and mildewed in the 
shade under a tumbling old kitchen 
with rotting steps going up, and there 
heard a story of which the fine front 
and dirty, neglected back premises were 
but a symbol. 

He had sold her property three years 
ago, and taken the benefit of the bank- 
rupt act. Her money was involved in 
the assignment, and was lost. ‘‘ It was 
very well, surrendering your own prop- 
erty to your creditors,’’ said Katy, to 
his shabby excuses, ‘‘but this was 
mine; my property. I don’t see what 
it has to do with your poverty or your 
bankruptey.’’ 

‘*T was a land broker,’’ said the 
agent, nervously rubbing his great fat 
hands, ‘‘like any other broker. There 
was an open account. It was your 
grandfather’s way and mine; and it all 
went. It did me no good. I’m sure I 
wish you had it; it never profited me 
any.’’ 

‘‘ But are n’t you ever going to pay 
me any of my money, sure enough?’ 
asked Katy, opening her eyes at the 
palpable robbery of a refusal. But it 
was a refusal, and she went out feel- 
ing like a child that has been sent on 
some mistaken errand. 

It is well the future is veiled from us, 
and the knowledge of a misfortune only 
comes to us in parts. Her simplicity 
protected her from a full consciousness 
of the hideous burden thrown upon her 
inexperience. There was trouble, and 
there would be difficulty and loss in re- 
covering her own, she thought; but she 
never supposed the wisdom of all law- 
givers, from Moses to the Federal Con- 
gress, could be turned to instruments of 
wrong and oppression like that. She 
must have help, and she went at once to 
the law office of Groth & Son. The 
junior, Ben Groth, was her lover’s 
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younger brother, a simple piece of mech- 
anism, adapted to the law, with some 
native goodness; the senior of the firm 
was her lover’s father. Good friends 
and true, surely. 

The old lawyer drew his heavy brows 
together over Katy’s story, and Ben 
looked horror - struck. For all this 
young fellow’s legal experience, a piece 
of downright knavery always struck him 


as an impossible contradiction. His 
father said to him, — 
“You managed that affair. What 


dividend did Overdo pay? ”’ 

“Fifty-five cents on the dollar,’ 
gasped Ben, for he had prided himself 
on the handsome rate paid by this, his 
first client in bankruptcy. ‘It was 
thought to be unusually good at the 
time.’’ 

‘“* Fifty-five per cent. on $5500,’? said 
the father, ignoring all mere opinions, 
‘Cis, say $3000. It is bad enough, my 
child, but it might be worse. You will 
get over half. Ben, call on the assignee 
and learn what you can. Sit down, 
my child, and wait a moment. We will 
see what can be done. It might be 
worse, you know. Not that it isn’t 
bad enough; but it might have been 
worse.’”? 

Katy thought so indeed, as she nestled 
into the big leathern chair, reading the 
paper. The old lawyer watched the 
trim little figure over his spectacles; 
the pearl-gray complexion with little 
shelly flushes in it, and the limpid, 
shaded eyes, as gray as water. He was 
uneasy. Why had not Overdo men- 
tioned the dividend? As he thought of 
a sordid struggle for bread that would 
result from a total loss, he revolted at 
the iniquity. The marriage must be 
broken off; that, he said to himself, 
was common prudence; but he pitied 
her ashe said it. She would be an in- 
different client with a bad cause, if 
Overdo chose to resist, and he thought 
the agent would hold on to what he 
had. A professional obligation bound 
him to the agent, and he would not 
break it; but as a friend he would do 
what he could. His theory, then and 
after, was to adhere to the agent pro- 
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fessionally, but as a friend to rely on 
his client’s generosity. That was what 
he would recommend rather than legal 
proceedings to recover. He was very 
gentle with Katy, bending over her with 
a fatherly interest as he bade her not to 
fret, but to go quietly home, and they 
would bring her their best advice at 
dinner. It was the pugilist’s courtesy. 
Katy Keith was to suffer much at his 
hands, and he was to be punished as he 
had never been, before the contest be- 
tween this unequal pair was concluded. 

The news they brought to her was of 
the worst. Overdo had taken the ben- 
efit of the act; bankruptcy went through 
its forms; dividends were made, the 
case settled and assignee discharged, 
and the certificate declared Overdo ab- 
solved from all past liabilities. But 
Katy’s claim? It was very odd; no 
one knew anything about it. Overdo 
insisted he was not to blame; he never 
got the money or any of it; the assignee 
swore he paid all approved claims, and 
that he knew of no others. Katy’s 
$5500 had melted away; gone to irrigate 
the thirsty claims of other creditors, and 
it was nobody’s business to know any- 
thing about it. 

Could she not recover somewhere? of 
somebody? Judge Groth thought not; 
the matter had been neglected too long, 
and was legally lapsed. To proceed 
now would be to incur needless ex- 
pense and certain disadvantage. 

So Katy, ‘‘ quite rich, you know,’’ 
yesterday, is now very poor, and all 
her way of life in the future changed. 
Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shu- 
hite, and Zophar the Naamathite, sat 
down with her and her mother as with 
the man of Uz. After the first burst 
of indignation at the agent’s treachery, 
the Groths fell into the opinion that it 
had not profited him, and he was not 
to blame. But the censorious human 
mind abhors a vacuum, and it must be 
that Katy is to blame. They ‘‘ hoped 
it would be a lesson to her to be more 
careful’? ‘*How could you trust a 
rascally agent three years without in- 
quiry?’’ cried her lover. ‘I declare 
Katy, you must be’? — 
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“Don’t say that,’’ she pleaded; 
“think what a child I was; and papa 
and brothers dead, and no one to advise 
or help me. How was I to know? I 
am not much more than a child now, 
Earl.”’ 

He did stop for the time, and threat- 
ened to ‘‘ horsewhip it out of the scoun- 
drel.”? I wish he had, though I lost 
a story by it, but he did not. He was 
only of that querulous nature which 
wore the poor girl out. To do him jus- 
tice, though postponement of the mar- 
riage was now decided, he would not 
hear of breaking it off, even from Katy. 
But that querulous fault-finding spoiled 
all the satisfaction she might have drawn 
from his constancy. 

She was planning her future. She 
heard the family talk about a music 
teacher for Florence, aged fourteen, and 
applied for the position. How unfortu- 
nate! An Italian countess, a refugee, had 
shoaled on the hotel-bar, —I had like to 
have written it, —and Mrs. Groth could 
not deny herself the honor of a titled in- 
structress in music for her daughter. 
Colonel Filkerdis, to whom she also ap- 
plied, had the widow of a Confederate 
officer engaged, and as that community 
was in sackcloth and ashes for past 
loyalty on account of the Southern 
trade, of course Katy’s hopes were vain. 
She thought it hard not to get help from 
her father’s friends. She had, in fact, 
a great deal to learn about that journey 
from Jericho to Jerusalem. It is still 
the passing stranger who lifts us from 
the ditch, pours oil in the wounds, and 
leaves two pence with the inn-keeper. 
But she got advice. Judge Groth told 
her to ‘‘assert her position and the 
world would grant it;’’? and that nugget 
I cannot determine to be pure gold or 
the brightest of brass; but it did Katy 
no good. Colonel Filkerdis told his 
own early experiences of hardship; but 
as Katy could hardly become porter in 
a store or member of the night police, it 
cannot be said-to have been practical. 
Indeed, advice came to be a usual din- 
ner-table exercise. Judge Groth would 
begin: — 

‘To a young lady of education and 
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refinement — a little more of the crust, 
my dear — seeking a congenial occupa- 
tion — gravy? —I would recommend 
the position of traveling governess with 
some of our wealthy citizens visiting 
Europe, and — jelly, if you please.”’ 

Mrs. Groth thought something might 
be done as Mother Superior in a con- 
vent, only Katy was not a Catholic; but 
perhaps that made no difference. An- 
gelica would lecture like Olive Logan 
and Anna Dickinson. It would be such 
fun to blow up the men, and get well 
paid for it. So it was from day to day, 
until the children got at it, and played 
‘* What shall Katy do for a living,”’ as 
a brand new game. 

She made one more small effort, at 
this time, to institute proceedings to 
recover her property. Ben Groth was 
the snubbed of that household, who 
found comfort in Katy’s quiet sympa- 
thy. He would drone by the hour 
about his petty cases, as if he believed 
the world was thinking of no other sub- 
ject. All Ben’s clients were injured 
men, and his opponents unscrupulous 
villains. As he loved the law so much, 
Katy once asked him why he did not 
undertake her case. ‘* We would un- 
dertake it fast enough,’’ said Ben, ‘ if 
you had any; but you see you have 
none.’’ 


Katy sighed: ‘It is all those ugly 
books. I would ask them myself, but 


then I’m such —a little goose,’’ biting 
it off with her thread. ‘I must get 
somebody else.’’ 

Ben stared. It had never occurred 
to him that the quiet, resolute little 
woman intended to prosecute her claim 
in defiance or neglect of his father’s 
grave opinion. None of us can meet an 
example of sterling courage without be- 
ing moved. It stirred Ben now. He 
tousled his great black head, as he 
strode up and down, and then stopped 
abruptly. 

‘+ Try father again,’’ he said. ‘I'll 
try him.’’ hat was all. He gave no 
further advice, but Katy did try the 
senior again. She received a long, te- 
dious explanation, with scanty hints 
about depending on Mr. Overdo’s gen- 
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erosity. Ben tried, and got snubbed 
and no explanation whatever. 

Then a little incident, remote enough, 
set Katy to thinking. At the breaking 
up of Mrs. Keith’s household, Aunt 
Cynthy, the old cook, was confided to 
the tender mercies of Mr. Overdo, then 
in good repute with them. The negro 
was bandied from pillar to post, in 
refuse tenements, and at last came to 
Katy with a story that the agent had 
distrained her wash-tubs for arrears of 
rent. The quarter, Cynthy insisted, 
was not yet expired. She handed Katy 
a card of ‘‘ one o’ de young gem’men as 
owed her a bit,’? and ‘ ’lowed’’ she 
would ‘*go dar jis’ soon’s she done 
seed young missus.”’ Katy thrust the 
card into her glove, with little confidence 
in a lawyer who owed a wash-bill, and 
went to Judge Groth. She got little 
comfort. Likely the negro was mis- 
taken as to the time, and, by her own 
account, her witnesses were all negroes, 
who could not testify in the State courts. 
If Katy was much interested, perhaps, 
at her solicitation or request, the agent 
would release the articles, or she could 
replevy. 

Much against her will, Katy went 
again to the shiny agency. She and 
Cynthy were gruffly received, and the 
negro told to ‘+ bundle out 0’ that before 
Saturday night,’’? or he, Overdo, would 
‘slap her in jail for trespass.”’ 

Katy came out insulted, tingling to 
her finger-tips as she clenched her mimic 
fists, and, doing so, the card creased the 
soft palm. She drew it out: ‘* Brown 
& Lorn, Attorneys at Law,’’ — who 
did not pay their wash-bill. Never 
mind; she must have somebody, for 
Katy had made up her mind to fight. 
She soon found the oflice; and a young 
fellow with a big nose, good eyes, and a 
shabby paletot. He was not very en- 
couraging, but he said ‘* something al- 
ways turns up, and they have made 
one slip; the tenement is outside of the 
corporation. We’llsee what we can do 
with it.” 

The landlord’s action brought a swarm 
of petty creditors; among them the in- 
evitable corner-grocery man with his 
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little bill. But in talking with this per- 
son Mr. Lorn, the lawyer, found he 
could testify from his books as to the 
date of Cynthy’s entering into possession 
of the tenement. Here was a white 
witness. The whole case went over- 
board, for Aunt Cynthy was right. As 
Mr. Lorn stood congratulating Katy, 
Overdo pushed up. 

‘« Here, I want possession of these 
lots; let the nigger take her traps and 
go, rent free.’’ 

‘* Can’t see it,’’ said the lawyer cool- 
ly, and to Katy’s surprise. ‘‘ You are 
in the centre of a bad fix. This hut is 
out of the town limits, and, by the law 
of country leases, Cynthy holds on to 
the end of the year, and you can’t move 
her. At the same time you have sold 
and given bond in $1000 for immediate 
possession. Pay $100 down, just what 
you charged the negro for the lease, 
and you may go in.”’ 

The agent said he would see Mr. 
Lorn reprobated first; but Mr. Lorn de- 
clined to be reprobated, laughed in his 
face, and told him that in twelve hours 
the cost of release should be doubled. 
‘“‘He will not pay that,’ said Katy, 
timid but pleased. There was a good 
deal of the Adam in the quiet little girl. 
‘*Oh yes he will,’’ said Lorn. ‘' The 
vulgar dog thought he had the negro in 
a trap, but he is caught himself. He 
has no choice; in a week I would charge 
him $500.” 

And then they parted, he strolling 
down the shady side of the street oflice- 
wards, crushing an old wool hat in his 
hand, and crooning a ditty about *‘ the 
lavrock in the blue lift,’? and — 

‘Tis heart ‘s a’ in a flame 
To see a bonnie lassie when the kye come hame.” 

Katy was thinking, too, what a pity 
that young men should neglect their 
wash-bills, and other matters! In fact, 
from a child, this young thing had a 
way of poking odds and ends into her 
work - basket that somehow were the 
very apt things needed at some moment; 
and I think she stowed this young chap 
away just then, as a very suitable article 
wherewith to rout the dragon, John 
Overdo, as soon as occasion offered. 
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KATY’S NEW FRIENDS AND THE SORT 
OF CHAMPION SHE FOUND. 


Bur Katy found other matters press- 
ing upon her more immediately. She 
felt that she ought no longer to intrude 
upon the hospitality of the Groths. 
While it was in her means to return 
it, and the relationship growing out of 
her marriage engagement subsisted, she 
micht have continued to do so. Now, 
though her lover was faithful, after his 
fashion, she felt that it was wrong. 
She had saved something like two hun- 
dred dollars, her piano, watch, and a 
riding pony, now at a neighbor’s in the 
country. Her mother had reserved a 
little furniture, which was warehoused 
in the city. Katy felt that she must 
keep this as well as she could, and 
set about making her living. It will be 
hard for the reader in a well-established 
society, to believe that this last was 
difficult with a lady of good character, 
good family, and of superior education; 
yet it was so. 

As for her immediate friends, the 
Groths, the bare idea of soliciting em- 
ployment for a young fiancée of Earl, 
her of whose wealth they had boasted, 
was humiliating. Suppose parties said, 
“Tf she is so good and deserving, why 
don’t Earl marry her and take care of 
the mother and be done with it? ’? That 
would never do. In fact, they all began 
to feel that Katy was doing them a sort 
of injury by remaining in the city and 
soliciting employment. They wished 
her away, and even her friend Colonel 
Filkerdis, in whose friendship the sim- 
ple widow and her daughter believed, 
thought the same way, and spoke of a 
little country school, in some remote 
county, as vacant. But accepting this 
involved a separation, and brave little 
Katy would not consent to that. ‘+ No, 
mamma,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m young and 
strong, and can take care of us both; 
no matter what they say.’’ She did 
not yet know, poor thing, the weight of 
the burden she had undertaken. 
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They got temporary and not very de- 
sirable boarding at twenty dollars per 
week for the two. Katy felt that this 
would never do, and carried the care of 
seeking other, cheaper quarters along 
with the rest. If it were pertinent, I 
would like to dwell on this struggle, but 
must not. She undertook a set of shirts 
for Ben Groth and succeeded admirably ; 
but they could not live on one set of 
shirts, and eastern competition and ma- 
chine work spoiled the market. Once, 
after an excursion to the country, she 
made a set of photograph frames of rye 
straw. They were very pretty, and 
brought her three dollars. It was the 
first money she had ever earned, and 
she waved it and danced round her 
mother like a mad thing, but the first 
lot over-stocked the market, and she 
could sell no more. She painted some 
flowers that were exhibited in H ’s 
windows as the ‘‘ work of an amateur.’’ 
They were admired, but not sold. She 
made some wax-flowers that shared the 
same fate. She was a nimble little 
thing with her fingers, as most of these 
quiet girls are, and attempted very 
many things; some of which brought 
her a little, but the most of which failed. 

She watched the newspapers in those 
days, especially the ‘* Wanted ’’ column. 
This often led her weary walks and 
fruitless errands, but she persevered. 
One day this caught her eye; I copy 
it from her diary, —if it is a diary and 
not rather a cookery book: — 


WantepD, Ten Good Seamstresses. 
Constant employment given. No. ; 
Street. Tu. Konicrarz, 

Fancy and Trimming Store. 


Katy slipped on her bonnet and hast- 
ened to the place. There was the con- 
ventional fine front, disfigured by an 
old wooden pump, a worn pavement, 
and a neglected, broken street. As she 
opened the door, a bell attachment set 
up an irritable jangle, and a little flat- 
hatted man slouched by, pursued by 
direful reproaches from the inner depths. 
A tall, black-haired woman appeared, 
to whom Katy presented her application. 
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‘*Blood of the Saviour!’ said the 
woman with a sudden, trembling voice. 
like a china jar off a mantel-piece, ‘+I 
thought you were a lady. Did you ever 
go out to sew before? *’ 

‘* No ma’am,”’ said Katy; ‘¢ but Iam 
quick with the needle. This is my 
work. I understand the machine very 
well, I think.’’ 

“Oh! Never mind that,’’ said the 
woman in her quick way, and putting 
Katy’s sample aside. ‘*I don’t want 
any sewing done just now; I wish I 
did.” 

“‘T am sorry,’’ said Katy, lingering. 
“‘T saw the advertisement. If you 
would just try me, I think I could please 
you. Ican do almost any kind of plain 
or fancy sewing, and I would leave 
money with you to the value of any 
article you might trust me with, if you 
like.” 

‘* Bless you, infant! ’? said the woman 
impetuously. ‘ You have the air gra- 
cious and simple of the good tone. 
Come in back here, and I will tell you.’’ 
The building was the sham at Overdo’s 
repeated, — the handsome front and the 
moldy back premises. 

‘See what a hole it is,’’ cried the 
woman, ‘* to bring up one’s infants in! 
That or the streets — which is worst? 
and that ladrone, my husband. It was 
him sneaked by you as you came in.” 

“Tt is bad,’’ said Katy, sympathizing, 
‘*T wish I could say something to com- 
fort you.” 

‘* Bless you, my infant, you do it in 
coming in such a place; but I can’t help 
you. That advertisement, now. All 
lies. I live mostly on lies; but what is 
it that I can do? The La Tour and 
the Bonnetier, they advertise: ‘ Con- 
stant employment for tzen, finfteen good 
seamstress ’—all lies. But what shall 
I? If I advertise not, one says, ‘ See 
the Konigratz! She does not’ing. She 
is out of the worl’.’ There comes this 
morning, Mr. The-Beast-Lan’lor’. He 
rub hes littell beard w’ich is the to- 
morrow, and have not arrive — so! ’’ ex- 
tending the fingers like a fan and push- 
ing her open palm over her cocked-up 
chin. ‘Holy Virgin! if I haved the 
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beards to sell, it would be my fortune 
of him. He say, ‘ Konigratz, the two 
room up-stair. I cannot rent of them. 
You s’all take them off the hand to me.’ 
Beast! How can I rent them more as 
he? See them!’’ and she led Katy up 
a crooked, dark back staircase and for- 
ward into two rather pleasant large 
rooms, overlooking the crowded street 
below. 

‘© One ean come in only by the shop,” 
said the woman, ‘¢ and who like that, 
hey?”? 

** Why don’t you occupy them your- 
self??? said Katy. ‘* I like these better 
than below.’’ 

‘“Why wear I not all the pretty 
things in the shop?’’ asked the woman 
impetuously. ‘*Is it not, I must eat of 
them? And must I not eat the roomes 
of Mr. The-Beast-Lan’lor’, hey?’’ and 
she went on chattering in her German- 
Italian way, for she was evidently a 
mixture of Austrian and Italian in her 
blood, shricking and scolding about 
her hardships and the landlord, and 
seeming, in a way, to lean her great six 
feet of trouble on the shy little girl at 
her side. 

Katy said very little. She was stow- 
ing facts in her work-box again. That 
fearful outlay of twenty dollars a week 
preyed upon her. Was there a chance 
here to avoid it? She must take the 
thought home and look at it; talk to 
mamma about it; consult Aunt Cynthy, 
wise in household expenses of a city, 
about it; and see if this thing in her 
work-box is not the very thing she has 
been looking for. 

As she passed out, the woman has- 
tily snatched a leaden trinket, common 
enough in Catholic communities, and 
thrust it upon her. ‘‘It is the Blessed 
Virgin, and as good as gold and dia- 
monds. The Holy Father he has blessed 
it. She will help you. She would help 
me, but I get bad, and beat Ludwig 
Konigratz, and she does not like of 
that. Much she know of trial,’’ she 
added, ‘‘of a poor wretch like me; 
when she have the good Lord to her 
son. You will come back to me; to the 
poor Italian-Dutchman. Pazienza! but 
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it is as good as water to drink of your 
sweet look;’’ and she bowed her tall 
figure and surprised Katy with a kiss, 
flavored with garlic, and dashed back 
into her shop. 

Poor toiler! the pity, more in tones 
than words, had touched the woman’s 
heart under its coarse crust, and melted 
it to tears; and, as a reward, Katy 
found a new and pleasant home in her 
work-box, which she set up in the two 
rooms over the faney and trimming 
store. It was like home; for the moth- 
er and daughter were, so to speak, in 
their own house, and the good woman 
was almost oppressively kind at first. 
Katy found an assistant, and at last a 
pupil, in one of the children; one of 
those curious children, shrewd, glib, 
and prematurely wise, of which news- 
boys are made. At sight of her books 
the little fellow broke out in great de- 
light. ‘‘Oh, say; do you know all 
them? Is they picters in em? I’m 
hefty on the picter but precious slow on 
the read. A-b ab’s a’most as much of 
it, and that an’t readin’. Who ever 
see aa-bab?’’ This led, a few weeks 
later, to a second interview. He had 
been attending the public school, and 
spoke in this way: ‘* Them schools now. 
W’at’s the good on ’em? I comes in 
late. ‘ Hookey,’ says a little fella. 
‘Whar ye been?’ says the boss. ¢ Sell- 
’n’ pape’s,’ says I. * You lie!’ says he; 
an’ then he larrups me. An’ I don’t 
learn nothin’. Buky-buck-et, bucket. 
I done been in that buky-buek-et, buck- 
et more ’n a week. Ef a boy’s lazy, 
we has to wait until the boss humps him 
up. That’s w’at’s the matter with 
Hannah. I say; give ye dollar a week 
to teach me o’ evenin’s. Mammy says 
so. Here ’s the stamps,’’ and he shows 
his ragged roll. It was agreed to, and 
that and the work thrown into her hands 
by the landlady gave Katy a start. 
She began to think again of recovering 
her lost fortune; and doing so, referred 
to the card of Brown & Lorn. 

It cost an effort for the shy young 
girl to do what the reader would have 
done without thought; that is, to enter 
the office of Brown & Lorn. There 
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was no one present but a stout old 
country gentleman, who saluted her at 
once. 

‘* Come to see Josh, I reckon. Josh 
is my son; areg’lar hoss lawyer o’ the 
best breed, *£ I do say it. D’ ye know, 
ma’am, that fellow was n’t fittin’ for 
nothin’ on a farm? He mount put a 
plow in right eend, but that furrer ‘d be 
curly as a pig’s tail. He rooted up a 
field 0’ sproutin’ corn wuss ’n a drove 0’ 
shotes; so I let him come to town fur to 
ve a lawyer, an’ he’s a h—Il of a one. 
Yes ’m, that’s the best sort. That thar 
boy has caught jedges, regular hoss 
jedges w’at’s been a-buckin’ at the law 
forty year, in rye-dick-less mistakes; 
police jedges, smart as the thieves ther- 
selves; suckit cou’t jedges an’ jedges 0’ 
the cou’t of appeals; high larnt men, as 
is sowed in the law an’ growed in the 
law, reg’lar seedlin’s ’s I say, — caught 
?em in low-down mistakes; the lowest, 
wo’st so’t o’ mistakes.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Katy, not very favorably 
impressed by this bragging. 

‘© Yes, hoss —ma’am, I mean,’’ he 
continued; ‘‘yes ’m, caught ’em in it; 
high larnt men; jedges as is growed in 
the law, an’ don’t know nothin’ but law. 
I’m dam ef that boy I jes’ graffed in, ’s 
I may say, an’t cotched them jedges in 
low-down mistakes.”’ 

Katy was beginning to be amused, in 
spite of her nervousness, and indicated 
her attention. 

‘© Yes, hoss — ma’am, I mean. 
me tell ye. Ther’ was a client o’ his’n, 
Josh’s, was nailed for murder. The 
jedge of suckit, he condemns him; that ’s 
hangin’, ye know. Josh ’lowed the jedge 
had done made a leetle mistake. He 
riz right up and p’inted it out to the 
cou’t, cool an’ easy; jes’ a-layin’ of his- 
self back an’ a-comin’ down the quarter, 
not a-frettin’ a bit. I heered it myself, 
an’ I tole Susan, my wife, that very 
night. Yes’m, Josh p’inted it out 
plain, jes’ stood up an’ sassed the cou’t 
like a littlke man. D”’ ye b’lieve me? 
That thar jedge could n’t see it. My 
wife Susan ’lowed ’t was jes’ one o’ my 
bragein’ lies, *bout Josh’s bein’ smart- 
er’n the jedges. No; he couldn't see 
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it, an’ he been a-buckin’ at the law, 
head on, nigh twenty year, come grass. 
Well, Josh, he tuk it up. That’s to 
say, he ’pealed the case; an’ them con't 
appealers, ree’lar hoss jedges, seedlin’s 
all, an’ ne’er a graft among ’em, made 
that same dern mistake; an’ Josh 
cotched ’em all in it. I eall that right 
piert for a boy as can’t plow a straight 
furrer.”’ 

‘‘But what became of your son’s 
client??? asked Katy, — ‘* the murder- 
ere?? 

The old fellow scratched his head, as 
if to make out if that was a part of the 
case, and then added slowly, ‘* Well. 
they hanged him; all along o’ that ri- 
dickless mistake, I reckon; but here °*s 
Josh, ma’am. I ’low he can tell ye.” 

A foxy-faced young fellow, with lively 
brown eyes, burst into the room as if 
pursued. <A great wad of tobacco dis- 
figured his mobile mouth, which he first 
spat carefully into his hand, and then 
threw into the grate. He nodded to his 
new client, and then turned on a tiger- 
ish fellow in just that finery which sloughs 
off into penitentiary uniform, who had 
slouched in, half in bravado, half in 
shame, and said sharply, — 

‘¢ For the old market-woman’s sake. 
Bob, I have given bail for your appear- 
ance. I know you, and that you don’t 
care a snap for me or the bond; but if 
you are not up to time, mind you, I7!l 
not trouble the law. I "Il shoot you like 
a dog, wherever I find you. That will 
do.”’ 

The fellow growled something about 
‘* not a-goin’ to sour on a friend, but he 
did n’t fear no shootin’ 0’ nobody; two 
could play at that,’’? and so went out. 
Then the old man introduced Katy, and 
added, in guttural intended for a whis- 
per, ‘‘ Look sharp, Josh. She’s the 
livin’ picter o’ your sister Melissey, an’ 
youll do your level best for her, long 
o’ the old woman at home, and the lit- 
tle gal a-lyin’ under the verbeny-bed.”” 
With that, he blew his nose like a 
trumpet, and ‘* lowed he ’d fetch a walk 
to see if the hay ’s done sold.”’ 

Katy had some difficulty in commenc- 
ing. The whole appearance of things, 
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unlike the grave respectability of Groth 
& Son’s office, grated on her. The 
story, the tobacco, the coarse client, 
the roughness of the circumstances, 
made her feel that she had made a mis- 
take. But in the midst of her hesita- 
tion the other partner entered, and as 
his face lighted up with recognition, 
Katy felt more assured, and told the 
plain story of her lost fortune. Mr. 
Lorn’s face grew grave as she proceeded, 
and, at the conclusion, he asked time. 
Let us note that his partner pronounced 
Overdo to be a ‘* blubber-headed swin- 
dler,’’ and wanted to take out a warrant 
at once; but the other was more skilled 
in civil proceedings. These are notes 
of the brief of the ease he submitted to 
his new client, a few days later: — 

In applying for the benefit of the act, 
the agent had omitted Katy Keith’s 
name from the schedule, or list of ered- 
itors; consequently no notice of the pro- 
ceedings had been served upon her. If 
the omission had been in willful fraud, 
the court, on proof of the fact, could 
annul the certificate. But the law de- 
volves that diflicult proof upon the 
creditor. Failing that, the bankrupt’s 
certificate operates as a complete dis- 
charge of existing liabilities. In effect, 
it made the unsuspecting girl’s con- 
fidence in her grandfather’s agent a 
penal offense, attended with forfeiture 
of the debt. That was Judge Groth’s 
view of the case, and it may be that of 
the legal reader. 

But Katy Keith’s new adviser ar- 
gued differently. Every judgment, civil 
or criminal, presupposes the presence of 
the parties in court, and that presence 
can only be brought about by legal no- 
tice. The bankrupt’s petition institutes 
an action in equity forms, and the suit 
is governed by fixed principles of law. 
It could not be asserted that Miss Keith 
was by actual or legal notice, in person 
or by attorney, in court in this suit in 
bankruptey. It was the petitioner’s act 
or omission that deprived her of the 
notice which the law so jealously de- 
fends as her right, and not any neglect 
or want of due diligence on her part in 
obeying it. 
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Certainly, said Mr. Lorn, the de- 
cree in such a case binds all parties 
thereto, and covers all property attached 
or surrendered. There is no fraud al- 
leged and provable, whereby the dis- 
charge may be annulled; it must be held 
good to cover the claims and property 
established of record. But it does not 
bind those who are not parties to the 
suit, nor does it pretend to bind them. 
If Miss Keith, after a time, lost her 
right, upon discovery, to come upon the 
distributees of the bankrupt’s assets for 
her pro rata, there remains her existing 
legal remedy in personam against the 
agent and his acquisitions subsequent 
to the bankruptey. The  bankrupt’s 
certificate of discharge did not apply to 
her, innocently and without laches no 
party to the action. She was free to 
pursue her remedy in the State courts of 
law, and this suit the firm of Brown & 
Lorn, on a contingent fee, were willing 
to undertake. The meaning of | this 
term was explained to her, greatly to 
Katy’s satisfaction, as she had secretly 
grieved over the cost of proceedings 
she was about to institute. 

Our brave little woman was very 
proud of having set this machinery in 
motion all by her small self, and had 
great confidence in her young counsel- 
or. He would win her cause, and ac- 
quire great distinction for defending the 
orphan, perhaps be early promoted to 
a judgeship; for this simple girl had 
no other thought than that all citizens 
were actively searching for the most 
liberal and high-minded men to fill such 
responsible positions — which is, per- 
haps, the most singular opinion held by 
this eccentric young lady. 

With that premised, let us look upon 
the friends she gathered around her in 
her home over the fancy and trimming 
store; and first, of course, her lover, 
Earl Groth. She sits at the window 
with bright pieces of colored silk about 
her. Earl sits by, sulky and querulous, 
as he has been ever since she lost her 
fortune. At length he breaks out pet- 
tishly, — 

‘“*T don’t think you care a cent. I 
don’t believe you have heard a word.’’ 
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‘ Five, six, seven,’’ says Katy count- 
ing softly, and then aloud, ‘‘ Oh yes; 
you said ‘care a cent;’ seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven. I’ve dropped one, 
and I don’t know where.’’ 

‘¢T never saw such a girl,’’ says her 
lover; ‘I’ve been trying all morning to 
get you to say ’? — 

‘* And you don’t match a bit,’’ says 
Katy, rebuking in an under-tone the ill- 
suited shades of silk. 

‘¢T thought I was as secure of your 
heart as you are of mine,’’ adds he in a 
vexed tone. 

‘‘T really must have dropped it, 
though,’’ cries Katy, looking around, 
‘‘T knowI had twelve and— Let me 
look under the chair. Ah, there you 
are, all mussed up. Well, an’t you sure 
of it? ’’ to Earl, at last. 

** You won’t talk, or hardly let me 
touch you, or hold your hand, Katy, as 
you used to,’’ complains the lover. 

‘¢ There! the floss is gone!’’ she ex- 

claims. ‘‘ Did I ever! No; here it is. 
Well, there! but you must give it right 
back to me,’’ and she pokes out her 
little needle-scarred finger-tips, as if 
they were the scissors or a penknife; 
‘‘but you must give it right straight 
back. I am using it — all — the — 
-time,’’ the last very slowly, for she is 
comparing the shades of silk held at 
arms-length, with her head cunningly 
to one side, as she speaks. The reader 
knows one cannot compare colors with- 
out that, but think of Earl! To clasp 
the soft, shy fingers under the card- 
table, or to press the little pink palm 
as you walk from church under the 
dusky shadows, is surely sweet; but to 
have the negligent little hand thrust at 
you like a chip! Earl angrily rejects the 
offering, and she does not even notice 
the rejection. She takes back that use- 
ful little hand, and puts it to work, 
quietly, unconscious of the rising of the 
waters. He* gets loud and vehement, 
expostulatory, and she explains, the 
needle still slipping with snaky glitter 
through the bright leaves of silk : — 

‘¢ Now, Earl, how can you say that? 
Are we not working, me and Mr. Lorn? 
You know you said you could not sup- 
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port me and mamma both, so we must 
win this case. You don’t study it, like 
I do. I suppose you don’t even know 
the petition comes first, and then a 
summons which means, Come and an- 
swer; and so he does answer, or de- 
murs. I should think both. Me and 
Mr. Lorn know all about it, but you 
must not hurry us; positively you must 
not. Law must be cooked very slowly, 
you know.”’ 

‘* Me and Mr. Lorn indeed! ’’ mimics 
he. ‘I expect you know as much as he 
does. The governor says it never will 
come to anything. Even Ben just plays 
with the case, and trips up your Mr. 
Lorn, every motion day.”’ 

“* Ah,’’ says Katy, in perfect good-hu- 
mor and satisfaction, and like a pretty, 
green-coated parrot, ‘‘ Ben is very safe 
on a plain note of hand, but for a thing 
like this’? —and she shakes her head, 
as if nothing less than Charles O’Con- 
nor, Caleb Cushing, or Mr. Lorn and 
self were equal to it. 

It was no doubt a foolish fancy of the 
simple little miss, but the thought that 
in her suit she was partly doing some- 
thing for Earl which he could not do for 
himself, was perhaps the only tie of real 
interest remaining to her between them. 
This unsatisfactory interview was the 
last for months; for the commercial 
traveler had his business engagements 
to fill. Ben Groth remained on guard. 
Poor Ben, — the self-instituted watch 
over the fruit he so dearly coveted for 
himself, and yet which he was never to 
taste! He was in love with Katy too. 
How could he help it, seeing how good 
and cheerful she was in her adversity? 
and he was angry as well as jealous at 
his brother’s cowardly procrastination. 
He would have married Katy, if he 
could, and a dozen mothers-in-law, to- 
day, while Earl shilly-shallied, and those 
confounded shysters, Brown & Lorn, 
hung about her so. He did not cease 
to deride them to Katy, which, take it 
altogether, was a more stupid policy than 
even his brother’s dilatory wooing. 

The shysters were certainly becoming 
attentive; especially Brown. This was 
an ingenious young professional, who 
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never read a book, never drew a plea, 
and never made a speech. Yet he 
would ‘talk to the judge about it,’’ 
talk to the commonwealth’s attorney, 
gossip with juries; and so contrived a 
considerable success in police and crimi- 
nal business. His female acquaintance, 
heretofore, had been more limited than 
select, and, as he confessed he had not 
been in church since he came to the 
city, Katy must needs take him. But 
she was almost sorry for it. For, though 
awed at first by the novel solemnity, 
and the grand music, that soon wore 
off. He fidgeted; he scrawled notes to 
Katy with the stub of a pencil in the 
hymn- book. Repressed in that, he 
winked and made faces at the row of 
negroes on the back benches, till they 
exhibited one glittering row of ivories. 
Caught in the act, he made such a sud- 
den assumption of sombre gravity that 
Katy struggled with a laugh, and the 
blacks te-he’d right out. 

He took Katy and her mother to visit 
his parents, plain, simple country peo- 
ple, well to do in a sufficient humble 
way, and the guests were welcomed with 
hearty hospitality. The mother took 
Katy to that altar under the verbena- 
bed where the dear, good daughter lay, 
and told her simple story —a story oh! 
how common. The child better than 
other children, and brighter, and as one 
set apart for holier things. As she con- 
cluded, she took Katy in her arms and 
told her she was like her, for all the 
difference of hair and eyes. No doubt 
it was true. There are visible resem- 
blances in things spiritual, and of every- 
thing that was good this young woman 
in some way reminded people. 

William Angus Lorn was not so fre- 
quent a visitor as his partner, and yet 
he was, perhaps, more inwardly and es- 
sentially moved by the sweet patience 
he saw, than his more mercurial friend. 
He had returned to his native city after 
the war, to find everything changed. 
Many gallant fellows had fallen, but their 
sweethearts married, and the world 
smoothed over them. Nothing lies so 
lightly on earth’s bosom as its dead. 
He visited law-oflices where he used to 
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discuss Tennyson, Longfellow, and The 
Professor at the Breakfast-Table. They 
were debating the validity of negro tes- 
timony in the courts of law. The col- 
lege had been a hospital and was now a 
shell; the sweet old humanities were dead. 
The feeling seemed to be, The old world 
is going to pieces, but it will last our 
day, and there is nothing to do but to 
make money. At church, he was told 
the Lord’s hand was in the war, and re- 
ligious service seemed generally busy 
about Cesar’s business. He had wel- 
comed peace, even at the terrible price he 
thought that his section had paid, and 
this faithless, irreligious fever was that 
civil life he had longed for. It hurt him; 
for he knew his own Christian morality 
had been sadly wounded in the storms 
of four years’ war. He had come home 
to be refreshed and reinvigorated by 
that old belief he had received in the 
old log church. He saw no evidence of 
such faith about him. No one believes, 
but every one believes he believes, be- 
cause he acquiesces. That is the curse 
of it. There is hope in doubt. An 
atheist or an infidel is not passive; his 
mind is awake. But what shall be said 
of him who believes no more than the 
infidel believes, yet is so wrapped up in 
his besotted confidence, that he hears 
nothing, cares nothing, trusts nothing? 

Some such thoughts pass through the 
young man’s mind as he sits with Katy 
Keith in church, admiring her simple 
faith and single, unsullied devotion. He 
knows her pure soul is at peace in com- 
munion with higher things, which he 
may not approach, and that she will go 
back to her daily toil, refreshed by an 
undying hope. It humbles him to think 
she believes implicitly all the man yon- 
der in the velvet-cushioned pulpit utters, 
while he believes nothing or almost 
nothing, and almost scorns it and him- 
self. ‘* No minister,’’ he says bitterly, 
‘¢ does his work right who assumes vital 
truths as premises. It is better to ques- 
tion, to awake the sleeper to doubt, 
than to leave him to sleep; and for the 
rest — who cares for all the empty thun- 
ders of the Vatican? ”’ 

Some of these thoughts he expresses 
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as they walk quietly home, and she is 
distressed but hopeful. ‘‘ Pray, only 
pray,’’ she says. ‘*Man cannot help 
you; God will.”’ 

‘¢ Pray,” he says. ‘‘ Yes, ifIcan. I 
can frame phrases of entreaty, but the 
only stir.of vitality within me is the 
consciousness that it is a lie.’ 

Still she says, ‘‘ Pray; there is much 
done by prayer: Lord, help thou mine 
unbelief.’” And she too will pray for 
this poor, erring soul, sick of the world 
and yet not well toward heaven. 

Was he entirely sincere in all this? 
A great satirist of the age has said that 
oftenest a mean motive lurks at the 
bottom of a noble act. May we not as 
well hope that as often a generous emo- 
tion may be at the prompting of a seem- 
ingly selfish act? That it was pleasing 
to excite his kindly listener’s interest 
we need not doubt; but the pain of an 
empty longing for a better faith induced 
the thought. 

It pleased Katy very much when her 
pastor, Mr. Jargony, called while the 
young lawyer was visiting her, for she 
believed he would remove those painful 
doubts. This was the one great blunder 
Katy made in that period of trial, and 
it cost her severely. Set a polemic at 
an honest doubter, and the chances are 
you will make a heathen. Controversy 
is provoked; arguments to vindicate, 
not to elucidate, are hunted up, and 
vague disbelief becomes pronounced re- 
bellion. 

These, therefore, were the associ- 
ations and influences, the aids and 
discouragements, that surrounded the 
young girl when she entered upon her 
famous battle to recover her property. 
But to treat of che steps therein de- 
serves a separate chapter. 


Til. 


HER CHAMPION PLAYS AND WINS. 
GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Ir Brown & Lorn, attorneys at law, 
had any vague ideas that Groth & Son 
would not act vigorously in defense of 
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the agent’s interests, they were soon dis- 
possessed of them. The unusual course 
of proceeding against a bankrupt in the 
State court of common pleas had rather 
surprised the old lawyer. Yet, while he 
pooh-poohed it, he felt that a popularly- 
elected judge might look at the case very 
differently from the Federal court, sit- 
ting in bankruptcy to review its own 
proceedings. When Mr. Lorn, there- 
fore, proposed an agreed case, that is, a 
ease in which litigants submit acknowl- 
edged facts to legal judgment, it was 
roughly rejected. ‘‘ We deny that your 
client has any case,’’ said the judge. 
‘“* Prove that first, and then we will talk 
about adjudication.’’ 

Then followed a system of adroit 
legal procrastination, in which the older 
firm had the advantage of experience 
and position. One of the first and sim- 
plest things a lawyer learns is the art of 
baffling his adversary by delays, and he 
lays it aside only with the profession. 
A dilatory motion for plausible cause is 
always easy to concoct and often diffi- 
cult to resist; and this was the present 
tactics of the defense. 

But other facts were developed as 
Brown & Lorn prosecuted their nec- 
essary inquiries, showing the practical 
wisdom of the old lawyer’s repugnance 
to accepting a brief in the case. John 
Overdo, Esq., with irreproachable bank 
credit, was perfectly and imperviously 
law proof. He never let a note go to 
protest, and he never paid a debt un- 
secured by that sort of evidence. No 
execution could penetrate to those secret 
recesses where he stored his ample gains. 
If Brown & Lorn were presented with 
a judgment, they would be scarcely 
nearer any practical result than be- 
fore. 

It would be tedious to enter into the 
minute details of a suit at law. Mr. 
Overdo was one of those cautious clients 
who do not confide entirely in counsel. 
When he learned that Miss Keith and 
her mother were Jodging with the Koni- 
gratz, and that the suit was actually. 
commenced, some facts in his knowl- 
edge made him think it advisable to 
break that household up. In pursuanee 
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of this policy he devised a plan by 
which he thought it could be accom- 
plished, and a safe investment be se- 
cured at the same time. Ben Groth 
learned the contemplated act, and, not 
connecting it with the case of Keith v. 
Overdo, gave Katy warning. It was no 
less than the purchase and immediate 
possession of the Konigratz building. 
Ben brought this news as likely to trans- 
pire in a day or two, and added that a 
cottage of his father’s was now vacant, 
to which the two women were welcome 
at a moderate rent. 

It put Katy in a flutter, and as soon 
as he was gone she hastened to confer 
with her landlady. ‘* Holy Virgin! ’’ 
exclaimed the woman; ‘‘and did I 
dream three nights running of losing 
the front door key for nothing? Lauf, 
Taddy, and bring me the lawyer so 
quick as never was.’’ 

When Mr. Lorn arrived, he could 
only say the landlord had a_ perfect 
right to sell, and give possession at the 
expiration of Mrs. Konigratz’s lease, 
which was now at hand. Of that he 
had already warned the woman. But 
his keenest questioning was over the 
matter of a purchase by Overdo. He 
said he must learn all the facts quiet- 
ly, and even employed Taddy Koni- 
gratz to assist him. Let us see what 
he meant by this and what he made 
of it. 

A day later the scene is in the clerk’s 
office of the county court. Present, John 
Overdo, Esq., Judge Groth, Mr. Schla- 
ter, who is the present owner of the 
fancy and trimming store premises, 
his wife, and Mr. Padoun, a stranger 
to us. The lady sits a little apart, 
and there are clerks recording and 
copying, and a stray lawyer or two ex- 
amining deeds and wills; but nothing 
of Brown & Lorn. <A deputy sheriff, 
deep in the morning paper, sits near 
the four gentlemen, who are lively and 
talkative. 

‘“‘Five thousand six hundred and 
seventy-two dollars and sixteen cents,”’ 
remarks Mr. Padoun to the agent. ‘I 
have brought the cash, as you preferred 
it. Stop; here is the cent. That 
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makes it even, if you will give me a re- 
ceipt,’’ and he tenders the money. 

The deputy sheriff is not looking at 
his paper now, but at the money; money 
in a large, crisp roll is pleasant to look 
at. 

‘*Pay it into Groth’s hands,’’ says 
Overdo, briskly. ‘‘I don’t want to 
touch it; but here is your receipt as 
soon as it is counted.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Schlater,’’ remarks the judge 
as he carelessly takes the money, ‘‘ your 
wife must sign her release before the 
clerk, and not in your presence. By 
that time I will have the money counted 
and ready for you.’’ 

This makes the transaction plain. 
The money paid by Mr. Padoun goes 
with instantaneous possession through. 
Overdo’s hands to Schlater for the 
Konigratz property. As the judge says 
‘‘ All right,’? Overdo, like a playful 
elephant, punches Padoun in the side 
and hands him the receipt. The judge is 
looking at Schlater, who is approaching 
with the deed, when the deputy sheriff 
taps him lightly on the shoulder, lays 
one hand on the money, and with the 
other presents a square slip of paper 
partly written, partly printed. ‘ Five 
thousand, six, seventy-two, sixteen. Ill 
take the chips if you please.’’ He says 
it pleasantly, and draws the money out 
of the judge’s nerveless fingers. 

‘“* The devil!’’? exclaims Groth, as 
if he saw the very thing and knew it 
at once, as he stares at the square of 
paper. 

‘What in the do you mean?’”’ 
thunders Overdo, frightened out of his 
obese playfulness. 

‘¢ Oh, nothing,’’ says the deputy, care- 
lessly turning the money over his thumb; 
‘‘only a little attachment in the suit of 
Keith v. Overdo, levying on funds of 
the defendant in possession of Fungus 
Groth, Esq.,’’? and he nods and turns 
away, and in ten minutes looks as if he 
had forgotten the whole affair. 

‘* Only a little attachment,’’ ete. 
Why, it locks up Katy’s fortune secure 
in the treasury vaults of the court, for 
her. Overdo looks more intensely him- 
self; not an exaggerated boy, but an 
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exaggerated baby, Judge Groth looks 
like old John Willett after the rioters 
left him. Schlater looks a little foolish, 
too, but at the sight of the others’ faces 
bursts into a laugh, tucks his wife under 
his arm, and goes out laughing and ex- 
plaining to that lady, who is simply 
amazed. 

The proceeding was and is quite com- 
mon. <A statutory provision enables a 
party suspecting his adversary of inten- 
tion to avoid judgment or conceal his 
property, upon affidavit, to have an at- 
tachment. Of this Overdo was quite 
aware, and had laid his plans with his 
usual address but not his usual luck. 
Perhaps he had grown careless from 
long impunity; perhaps he had never 
attempted such a flank movement be- 
fore two young lawyers smitten with 
their client. Certainly he had never 
been so closely watched. For who 
would suspect a mite of a newsboy who 
hung about his place of business all day 
with pricked ears and sharp eyes, of 
such a design? 

The case was tumbled upside down. 
It only remained to be seen if Lorn 
could hold it there. The struggle was 
not for the plaintiff to recover, but for 
Overdo to quash the attachment, or, 
failing that, for the defense to press the 
main suit to asuccessful issue. All that 
adroit dilatory tactics was overthrown. 
Every interest of the defendant favored 
immediate disposal of the attachment. 

Judge Groth was sure it could not 
hold; was loud that it should not hold. 
He would quash it like an ege-shell; and 
he clenched his huge fist as if he already 
crushed Katy’s puny efforts to recover 
her debt. He roared about it as lions 
of that tribe do. As he could not well 
blast and damnify a young girl, the 
orphan daughter of his late dear friend 
and patron, he swore he would ‘‘ take it 
out ”’ of her attorney — *‘ that pettifog- 
ging rascal who counseled such extraor- 
dinary proceedings against one of the 
first business men of the city; a man 
who handled a million yearly! ’’ 

There was something leonine about 
Judge Groth, and he was quite capable 
of skinning a succulent young attorney, 
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not yet become pachydermatous at the 
law; and he did it now. Rather roughly 
to be sure, but the more thoroughly on 
that account. He distinguished his 
client as ‘‘ proverbial for business in- 
tegrity in a city, the business character 
of whose merchants was proverbial.’’ 
He stigmatized the “ shameful iniquity ” 
that ‘‘ entrapped a confiding client, a 
girl, a child, into impeaching the honor 
of such a man; one disposed to be her 
friend,’’ as he, Judge Groth, laying his 
hand over his ventricles, avouched. He 
scouted and scarified the image of such 
an attorney, and kicked him down like 
a wooden Dagon. 

The reporters heard of the excoria- 
tion, and came bustling in from the luke- 
warm insipidities of the police court, and 
Lorn nerved himself not to interrupt the 
torrent of abuse, or to claim the protec- 
tion of the court. But it was hard to 
bear, those rough claws tearing the 
flesh, and coarse jaws cracking the 
bones of his tender, legal frame, yet in 
the sap and milk of youth. Before the 
judge concluded, Lorn had settled his 
revenge. He would take this roaring 
lion by the beard, and by his very man- 
hood, cudgel it into decency and good 
behavior; and by and by it was over 
and they went into the evidence. 

It was pretty soon apparent that a 
great many people did not share in 
Judge Groth’s good opinion of his client. 
Marshals, sheriffs, deputies, constables, 
deputy constables, and a cloud of ex- 
officials who had held those useful of- 
fices, were examined, and they all agreed 
in this. Every man with sense enough 
to walk out of a shower of rain knew 
John Overdo had money and property; 
but no officer had been found adroit 
enough to lay the salt of an execution 
on that nimble bird’s tail. He was im- 
pregnable; as incapable of legal coer- 
cion as the encompassing air. Then 
followed the suspicious circumstances of 
the intended purchase; the surreptitious 
character of the payment; the cautious 
refusal to touch the money; and the 
scroll of the deed was produced, show- 
ing an allegation in form that the money 
was paid by Mrs. Overdo. Of this fact 
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there was no other evidence, and Mr. 
Padoun swore positively that the cash 
he paid was to Overdo alone, and Over- 
do’s receipt in his own name confirmed 
it. John Overdo, Esq., went into one 
end of that suit a portly gentleman in 
the clean linens of a fair average repute; 
he came out at the other as ragged a 
beggar as Lazarus in the painted cloth. 
Judge Groth was astonished at the 
scarecrow he made, and damned his 
client under his breath freely. The 
irreproachable bank credit had been a 
pitfall into which the judge, in his opin- 
ion of his client, had tumbled. He was 
not out yet. His turn was to come. 
Mr. Lorn owed a debt, and he paid it. 
The case did not need argument; the 
evidence had won it. But Mr. Lorn, 
modestly, would say a few words to the 
point. He was distressingly civil, stu- 
diously choice in his language; but by 
the side of every shift and trick of the 
client exposed by the evidence, he drew 
the inference of a legal adviser, coun- 
seling, watching, approving. The pre- 
sumption was irresistible. Of course it 
was so; and as he unraveled the skein 
the audience saw a great lawyer selling 
his fame and talents to cover shameful, 
sordid iniquities. He used no name, but 
every listener fixed on Judge Groth until 
the judge felt that every breath in the 
crowded room called him scoundrel and 
accomplice. There was a cruel affecta- 
tion of impartiality in this reference to 
the candor of the hearers’ judgment, 
which left no choice but to condemn. It 
seemed to be the facts and not the speak- 
er’s presentation of them that made the 
old lawyer look base; even baser than 
his client, base as he was. But at the 
close, when her counsel came to Katy’s 
simple story of trust betrayed, the girl, 
the child’s humble petition for help 
from her father’s friend, and the refus- 
al because that friend was bought and 
paid to crush her claim, and gave the 
adroit arts of discouragement and false 
promise by which that work was done; 
then indeed he burst into fierce, whis- 
pered invective that stirred the hushed 
and crowded room, and named Judge 
Groth as the vile dealer in all this 
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shameless treachery and fraud. The 
cowed bully of the bar whimpered and 
claimed the protection of the court. It 
was not needed; the speech was ended. 
If it was art, it was that passion of art 
which men call eloquence. It is given 
to all professional speakers to make one 
great or good speech. This was Will 
Lorn’s best effort; the most terrible and 
classic chastisement inflicted in that 
court. 

Judge Groth struggled to his feet 
and was speaking. He said nothing the 
reader would care to hear. The man 
was stunned and bewildered, though 
habit and professional reputation kept 
him up. He felt that the attachment 
was clenched and his ease terribly prej- 
udiced. 

There was some curiosity among those 
who heard the speeches, to see the re- 
ports of them next day. As Brown 
picked his way over police reports and 
items, he gave a shout and tossed the 
paper to Lorn, with ‘‘ Here, read that; 
read it aloud;’’ and Lorn did, with a 
grimace, Brown thrusting his long arms 
under his partner’s arms and doing the 
gesticulating : — 


A Scenr ry Courr. — The bar and 
attendants were much entertained yes- 
terday at the excoriation administered 
on a junior member of the shyster order 
(** That’s you,” interpolated Brown) by 
that forensic Boanerges, Judge Groth, 
Esq. The casus belli was a perversion 
of the statute to the scandal of the busi- 
ness character of our esteemed fellow- 
citizen John Overdo, Esq., the head of 
many local charities. We trust the re- 
buke will have its effect in correcting a 
licentiousness in legal proceedings dis- 
graceful to the profession. 


It in no way impaired the influence 
of this journal that it was conducted on 
the avowed principle that the Fourth 
Estate is no moral or public institution, 
but a mere private enterprise in trade, 
for the behoof of stockholders, and that 
the above notice probably emanated 
from that patron of ‘local charities,’’ 
John Overdo, Esq. The whole body 
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was diseased, and the press suffered in 
common. 

But John Overdo, defeated in his ef- 
fort and weakened in his unrighteous 
hold upon Katy’s fortune, became more 
desperately earnest in his resolution to 
break up Katy’s association with the fam- 
ily of the German Konigratz. Certain- 
ly the flat-hatted Ludwig, the snubbed 
and beaten of his eccentric dame, was, 
apparently, as little to be feared as 
any worm on this footstool. Yet Lud- 
wig Konigratz was the terror and night- 
mare of the agent’s life. He applied 
to an influential friend who was cogni- 
zant of the cause of his curious dread, 
and that friend scouted at it; but at 
the agent’s earnest solicitation, and per- 
haps for reasons of his own, ‘‘ to pre- 
vent scandal,’’ he used his influence, 
and the Konigratz family were surprised, 
the day after the newspaper notice, to 
learn that the beery Ludwig was ap- 
pointed to some small railroad agency 
in a neighboring State, with orders to 
go at once. It was the breaking up of 
Katy’s pleasant associations. Konigratz 
went, and his family was to follow in a 
week. It was curious to observe how 
the man, even in his own family, rose 
in respect by this appointment. Even 
Taddy, habitually the most unfilial critic 
of his father, had a good word to say of 
him, and that word startled Katy with 
hints of a discovery that agitated her, 
and made her send for her lawyers. 

“*T tell you, my dad is hunky,’’ said 
the boy in his usual slang. ‘+ Ther’ 
an’t none on ’em teches him when his 
coppers is hot. Ef it was a drunk world 
he ’d be king onit. Ye jes’ orto heered 
him tell how he screwed ole Overdo 
into a-givin’ o’ mammy these yer prem- 
ises. Ye sce Overdo, he’d done bilked 
some gal or ‘nother outen $5500, and 
dad, he knowed it. He ‘lowed if 
Overdo didn’t ante up, he’d find out 
the gal an’ h’ist old bladder-head high- 
er’n a kite, an’ then Overdo, he jes’ 
wilted.’’ 

Unluckily the partners were not in, 
and, from the note, Mr. Lorn did not 
understand what was wanting. Wish- 
ing to avoid the appearance of seeking 
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thanks on his late effort, he turned over 
the note and business to Brown, who 
willingly undertook it. The affair was 
soon dispatched by an interview with 
Taddy and his mother. The informa- 
tion was meagre enough. Mr. Koni- 
gratz had overheard and witnessed the 
payment of money of Miss Keith to an- 
other gentleman who wore a blue dress- 
coat with brass buttons; but the name 
of this person was unknown. How had 
it happened that neither she nor her 
husband had recognized the young girl’s 
name in Katy Keith’s? Because, in the 
family, Katy’s name, taken from her 
trunks, was given the German pronun- 
ciation — Kyte, and there was nothing 
in the sound to connect her with the 
name and circumstance attending an in- 
definite Miss Keet. Mrs. Konigratz un- 
dertook to get all the circumstances 
from her husband, and there was ample 
time, the case having already gone over 
to the next term. But this settled, 
there came another trial to the young 
woman. She could not fail to know 
that Mr. Brown loved her. He was 
just the sort of man never to conceal 
such a feeling, and Mrs. Konigratz hav- 
ing been called to the shop, there in the 
little back room he made his declara- 
tion in form. 

‘¢ Oh! Mr. Brown!’ she said in great 
distress, ‘‘ what am I to say to you? I 
owe you and Mr. Lorn so much, and I 
must seem so ungrateful. But indeed, 
indeed I am not worthy of you, and I 
have been engaged to—to Mr. Earl 
Groth, oh! ever so long.” 

“* What! that old cock’s —I beg par- 
don, Judge Groth’s son? oh well, that 
alters matters. Don’t distress yourself; 
no doubt I will get on. I an’t a-going 
to lie about it, and say it don’t hurt; 
but I’ll get on. Oh yes, don’t distress 
yourself; and I’ll stand by you like a 
brick. Well, good-by; I guess I’d bet- 
ter toddle. Oh yes, we'll stand by you 
for what ’s up. Don’t distress yourself 
about me; I?ll get on. Good-by,’’ and 
he went away, not to return again, and 
I am sorry to say sought a remedy for 
his disappointment that brought him 
into very serious trouble. 
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But the severity of all these changes 
fell heaviest on Katy and her mother. 
With all her prudence, her little stock 
of money was trenched into. The 
widow especially, habituated to abun- 
dance, could not be brought to econo- 
mize in little wants, or to know the im- 
portance of it. The money leaked out, 
in spite of all Katy could do; Mr. Lorn 
did not call the week they remained at 
Mrs. Konigratz’s, and after that, Katy 
seemed to be lost to him in the big city. 
They oceupied a close little room next 
to the roof in a common boarding-house, 
and were treated with that indifferent 
disrespect such poorer boarders receive. 
They felt timidly, or were made to feel 
it, that they were an encumbrance in 
the poor lodgings for which they paid 
extravagantly, and yet they had no 
other resource. Katy’s bettered pros- 
pects in the suit had not helped her or 
her mother. 

At this place, the Rev. Mr. Jargony 
found them. This good though bigoted 
man had come to say that it was the 
season for application for positions in 
the public schools. It did not make his 
visit seem kinder because he gave his 
usual warning against her friend Mr. 
Lorn, ‘‘ who did not believe in the 
Bible.’”?, Once, when Mr. Lorn was an 
habitual visitor, Katy heard these warn- 
ings with indifference; but now that he 
came no more, it hurt her. She clung 
to the tie of influence she still held over 
the young man. He had promised her 
‘*never to drink,’? and she thought of 
that promise, and believed him. It was 
a sort of link between the two that her 
influence was over him though absent, 
and it comforted and pleased her, per- 
haps more than it ought, considering 
her engagement to Earl Groth. 

But the immediate duty was prepara- 
tion for the examination. Mr. Jargony 
had furnished her a list of text-books. 
Now it was that she learned the defects 
in her education. Katy had been edu- 
tated by the old method. She knew 
French, a little Latin, music, drawing, 
painting in water-colors, embroidery, 
ete. She knew arithmetic, and could 
multiply or divide 21 by 3}. She even 
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knew algebra as ladies do—by sight. 
But she was woefully deficient. She did 
not know what her bones were made 
of; not in the least. They might have 
been anybody’s bones, or no bones at 
all, mere chalk and gypsum, for all she 
knew. She did not know she was burn- 
ing herself up in breathing, or she 
might have stopped that expensive 
habit of cremation; and as for sugar 
and starch, her knowledge of those ab- 
struse subjects was limited to the sugar- 
bowl, and her cuffs and collars. Katy, 
however, had been grounded in chem- 
istry and physics, and soon mastered the 
little shop-made books and was ready 
for her examination. 

The committee of examination and 
control sit in the superintendent’s office 
adjoining the large room in which the 
written examinations proceeded. There 
is the superintendent, Dr. Cutts, and 
Messrs. Shuffle and Deal. The young 
doctor has taken a trusteeship to in- 
crease his acquaintance, not from any 
interest in education. 

Katy comes in with her neat paper of 
work, and they put on a sudden appear- 
ance of gravity. She hands it to the 
superintendent, and returns for her bon- 
net and shawl, for she is done. While 
she is out the superintendent, the only 
competent judge there, looks at it and 
exclaims with honest admiration: — 

“It is very neat and all correct; she 
may be skittish, but she’s smart and 
handy.’’ 

Then Katy returns. She has to pass 
through that room. Mr. Deal stops her. 
Mr. Deal has two or three little catch 
questions he puts at applicants, and 
governs his vote and influence accord- 
ingly. The written examination is a 
mere form. 

‘« Er — ah — see here, my gal: s’pos- 
in? a man has—er—ah—thirteen 
hosses; thirteen hosses. He wants fur 
to divide ’em among his three boys, 
Jeemes, John, and Alford. No, Alford 
’s in t’ other question—Jeemes, John, 
and Horry. He’s to give Jim a half, 
Jack a third, and Horry a quarter. 
How ’s he to be a-doin’ of it and not cut 
nary hoss? ”? 
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Poor Katy! She is in a flush and 
tremor. Her heart sinks with disap- 
pointment, for she thought it all over. 
Now comes this which she feels, intui- 
tively, is to be the real test. 

‘He cannot divide thirteen in that 
way,’’ she says hesitatingly. ‘+ He can 
divide twelve in that proportion,’ she 
adds after thinking, ‘‘ and the parts will 
make thirteen. Thirteen itself will not 
divide into those parts.”’ 

‘* So he can’t divide ’em, can’t he? ”’ 
says the wretch, exulting over her sup- 
posed failure. ‘* You better say you 
can’t, my gal; and you think yourself 
fittin’ to be a teacher.”’ 

If poor little Katy had answered in 
numbers all would have been well; but 
her caution overshot the trustees’ small 
wits. In her mortification she pulls 
down her veil to hide the rising tears, 
and hurries out, heedless of Mr. Deal’s 
important question about the ‘ bit cal- 
iker.’’? Of course her application failed. 
When local politicians use the trustee- 
ships as an introduction to city offices, 
what other result is to be expected? or 
why see any mystery in the failure of 
public-school systems in the South? 

On her way home she passed a_ brill- 
jant drinking saloon, and was startled 
by an oath in a familiar voice. Mr. 
Lorn was coming out of that place 
munching a cracker. [t came upon her 
in her distress, to complete her humilia- 
tion. The one person who had seemed 
to understand and to sympathize with 
her had broken his promise. There 
could be no more confidence between 
them. Poor little Katy! 

Her mother saw her distress, and as- 
eribed it to her failure. Then gently as 
she could, she advised her daughter to 
give up the vain strugele; to accept the 
love of some of the young men offered 
to her, and a much-needed home and 
protector. 

Do not blame the mother for not 
understanding her daughter’s nature. 
Katy was mortal like ourselves, and it 
is a part of the individualism of this, our 
clayey nature, to live in dark areas of 
isolation. Through these friendship or 
love may send a slender ray, or anger or 
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ill-will momently reveal that inner self 
in the cocoon it prepares. But in this 
world the spirit forever toils alone, like 
that worm weaving with industrious but 
lonely art the sacred wings that shall 
bear it in that world of full knowledge 
and companionship. Who can say that 
the mother who bore him, or the wife 
who sleeps on his bosom, knows all the 
various shades of feeling that agitate 
his life? The vital law of individual 
existence is solitude, and the pas- 
sionate yearning of the heart for that 
full knowledge of one another, we call 
love. 

But the germ in the mother’s mind 
bore fruit, bitter enough to Katy’s lips. 
Returning from a weary search for em- 
ployment, she found Ben Groth in the 
little skyloft room. He sat low down in 
his chair, his great feet spread out, sup- 
porting his head on his hands with el- 
bows on his knees. It was not a pretty 
or a pleasant sight, and Katy struggled 
with her own discomposure to rouse him. 
He only said he ‘had had a row at 
home,’’ and sat as before. Sympathy 
in such a case is a delicate duty, but 
Katy said, — 

‘© You are so good, Ben, I cannot 
think you have done wrong, and so 
honorable that if you have, you will be 
the first to acknowledge it.”’ 

“Do you think so? ’’ said he. ‘Do 
you like me, Katy? In fact, it was all 
about you.”’ 

‘* About me!’ said she, shrinking at 
the thought. 

‘* Yes, about taking up your suit;”’ 
and then he spoke. He offered to un- 
dertake her case, if she would marry 
him. ‘It will cost me my partner- 
ship,”’ said he. ‘I don’t mind that, 
and I don’t blame father. Will you 
have me Katy? I don’t mind asking 
you before her, now.’’ 

‘*You have my approval,’’ said the 
widow, who had perhaps brought this 
about, and she was rising to go when 
Katy stopped her. 

‘* Stay, mamma,’’ said she; ‘ I could 
not be the cause of division between you 
and yours, Ben, and I could not marry 
you because I do not love you well 
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enough. If I did, I would willingly give 
up my poor little case for you; but I do 
not.’’ 

That was her answer, and so another 
good friend fell off from them, and came 
no more. 

In all this time she found no steady 
occupation of any kind. She had gone 
the round of her little feminine accom- 
plishments, and failed. Then finding 
the oceupations of her sex monopolized, 
she undertook a brave thing: to find 
employment in some lighter duties usu- 
ally retained by the other. She went 
about it systematically. She would go 
up one side of a business street and 
down the other, applying at every door. 
There is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing tome in the picture of this child- 
woman soliciting help from that harsh, 
sordid society. Isee her as she enters 
each place of business among crowds of 
men, trembling with that piteous embar- 
rassment that made it an actual and 
physical pain, with her, to speak to a 
stranger. She lifts up that child-like 
face and presents her poor little petition: 
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“Tf you please, sir, have you any work 
a young woman could do? I write a 
good hand; that is my writing, sir,”’ and 
she offers a poor little text of copy-book 
morality, so different in its humble pre- 
cepts from the hot, grasping, covetous 
life around her. Sometimes she adds, 
‘¢T would try very hard to please you, 
sir,’’ but oftener a smothered sob chokes 
the utterance. Some answered kindly, 
some roughly, and a few coarsely. Giv- 
en, a helpless, pretty girl and a vulgar, 
beastly man of means, and the equation 
is easily solved. But her ignorance pre- 
vents offense. She walks over the 
burning plowshares unscathed, protected 
by her virgin purity. Yet for her 
mother’s sake, and because it was a part 
of her sweet nature, she kept her cheer- 
fulness through it all, and when you ad- 
dressed her, that kind face was always 
turned to you with the same quiet smile. 
Surely this world does not know its 
greatest martyrs. 

But with this sketch of her trials, let 
us return to the case and the lost fort- 
une. 


Will Wallace Harney. 
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THEY stood upon the mountain brow, 
The bearded trappers, halting stood 
Irresolute, in nettled ire; 

A group from out the cooling wood 

They gazed right eagerly below. 

The flushed sun settled to the west 

Like some far hemisphere of fire; 

The sands flashed back like fields of snow. 


And yet again they gazed. 


And now, 


Far off and faint, they saw or guessed 
They saw, beyond the sands, a line — 
A dim and distant lifting beach 

That daring men might dare and reach: 
Dim shapes of toppled peaks with pine, 
And watered foot-hills dark like wine. 


Their leader turned and shook his head. 
‘* And shall we turn aside,’’ he said, 
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‘¢ Or dare this hell? ’? The men stood still 
As leaning on his sterner will; 
And then he stopped and turned again, 
And held his broad hand to his brow. 
The far, white levels of the plains 
Flashed back like billows. Even now 
He saw rise up remote, ’mid sea, 
Mid space, ’mid wastes, ’mid nothingness, 
A ship becalmed as in distress. 
The dim sign passed as suddenly, 
And then his eager eyes grew dazed — 
He brought his two hands to his face. 
Again he raised his head, and gazed 
With flashing eyes and visage fierce 
Far out, and resolute to pierce 
The far, far, faint receding reach 
Of space and touch its farther beach. 
He saw but space, unbounded space; 
Eternal space and nothingness. 


They rested on the desert’s rim 

Of sand. They saw the sun go down 
Like some round, sinking isle aflame. 
Behind them wheeled white peaks of snow 
As they proceeded. Gray, and dim, 

And ghostly shapes, bat-winged and brown, 
And awful objects went and came 

Before them now. They pierced at last 
The desert’s middle depths, and lo! 
There loomed from out the desert vast 

A lonely ship, well built and trim, 

And perfect all in hull and mast. 


No storm had stained it any whit, 
No seasons set their teeth in it. 

The rains, the elements, and all 
The moving things that bring decay 
By fair green lands or fairer seas, 
Had touched not here for centuries. 
Lo! date has lost all reckoning 

In this lost land, and no new thing, 
Or old, can anywise befall, 

For time goes by the other way. 


The ages have not any course 
Across this untracked waste. The sky 
Wears here one blue, unchanging hue, 
The heavens one unbending mood. 
The far, still stars, they filter through 
The heavens, falling bright and bold 
Against the sands as beams of gold. 
no. 201. 4 
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The wide, white moon forgets her force; 
The very sun rides round and high, 
As if to shun this solitude. 


What dreams of gold or conquest drew 

The oak-built sea-king to these seas, 

Ere Earth, old Earth unsatisfied, 

Rose up and shook man in disgust, 

And smote his cities down, and dried 

These measured, town-set seas to dust? 

Who trod these decks? What captain knew 
The straits that led to lands like these? 


Blew south sea-breeze or north sea-breeze? 
What spiced winds whistled through this sail? 
What banners streamed above these seas? 
And what strange seaman answered back 

To other sea-king’s beck and hail, 

That blew across his foamy track? 


Sought Jason here the golden fleece ? 
Came Trojan ship or ships of Greece? 
Came decks dark-manned from sultry Ind, 
Wooed here by spacious wooing wind; 
Some like a grand, sweet woman, when 
A great love moves her soul to men? 


Came here strong ships of Solomon 

In quest of Ophir by Cathay? . 

Sit down and dream of seas withdrawn, 

And every sea-breath drawn away. ... 
Sit down, sit down! What is the good 

That we go on still fashioning 

Great iron ships or walls of wood; 

High masts of oak, or anything? 


Lo! all things moving must go by. 
The sea lies dead. Behold, this land 
Sits desolate in dust beside 
His snow-white, seamless shroud of sand; 
The very clouds have wept and died, 
And only God is in the sky. 
Joaquin Miller. 
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WILLIE. 


Tr frightened us a good deal when we 
found the little dead boy. This is the 
way it was. We were three country 
lads going home across the lots at noon 
for our dinner. In passing a lonely 
pasture ground we saw a little basket 
lying ahead of us upon the grass. We 
made a race for it and Ed captured 
the prize; a little farther on we picked 
up a small hat which we at once rec- 
ognized as Willie Dedrick’s. Then we 
turned the angle of the zig-zag rail 
fence, and there in the corner, jammed 
close under the bottom rail, was beauti- 
ful little Willie, only five years old. 

His clothing was torn and bloody, and 
he did not move; we felt a little afraid 
because he was so still, but we went up 
to him. He was dead, and his plump 
little features were all blackened with 
great bruises. 

It shocked us very much. Only three 
hours before we had been playing with 
Willie at the pond. We felt that it 
was a terrible thing to find him dead 
in this unlooked-for manner. We asked 
each other what Walter and Mary would 
do when they should hear of this ; 
Willie was the only boy they had. And 
then the question came up what we 
ought to do under such circumstances. 
There was no one in sight to tell us. 
It was suggested that we might take up 
the body and carry it home to Walter 
and Mary; it was not far through the 
lot and down the bank, to the pond 
where their home was. It seemed natu- 
ral and right at first that we should take 
the chubby little boy and carry him 
home. But we shrank from the pres- 
ence of death even in the form of little 
Willie; and besides that, we had certain 
dim and confused ideas, as country lads 
do who read the city newspapers, that 
somehow a coroner was necessary, and 
that it would not be lawful or safe for 
us to meddle with Willie thus strangely 
found dead from an unknown cause. 

So we sat down upon the large stones 


near by Willie and held a council. 
There was no chairman appointed and 
no secretary, and none of the surround- 
ings that ordinarily belong to delibera- 
tive bodies; nevertheless in all the es- 
sentials of a great council this occasion 
was very eminent. Here were three 
lads seated upon three fragments of the 
ancient granite which strews the north- 
ern slope of the Adirondack Mountains, 
and below them stretched the wild 
woods, away to the valley of the mighty 
St. Lawrence; and in their midst, upon 
that bright summer day, sat the skeleton 
king with his awful sceptre and his iron 
crown, pressing upon their young hearts 
those matchless terrors which have 
ruled the world since time began. 

Tt was an august presence, and the 
boys felt their responsibility more than 
members of councils ordinarily do. 
Their final conclusion was, that one of 
their number must go and tell Walter 
and Mary, while the other two watched 
the body. It required quite as much 
courage as wisdom to reach this conclu- 
sion, for to tell the parents was a task 
the boys dreaded. 

The lot was cast, country-boy fashion, 
with three blades of grass, to determine 
who should be the messenger of evil 
tidings. The lot fell upon Phil, and 
he immediately rose up to start. Ed 
suggested at this point that in sending 
word the death ought to be ascribed to 
some cause. The boys had been very 
much puzzled from the first to know 
what could have done it. They gazed 
about the pasture ground to discover 
what suggestion could be made. There 
were a couple of horses, some cows, and 
some sheep grazing in a distant part of 
the inclosure. As soon as it was sug- 
gested that one of the horses might per- 
haps have done it by kicking Willie, 
the boys accepted that as the natural 
and undoubted solution of the mys- 
tery. And so Phil took that word with 
him. 
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Phil went upon a little trot through 
the lot and down the bank, moving 
rapidly so that his heart might not have 
time to quail or shrink; and in less than 
five minutes he stood by the little house 
near the pond. 

He looked in at the door, which was 
wide open upon this warm summer day, 
and there he saw Walter and Mary. 
Walter sat cleaning the lock of his rifle, 
while the gun itself was lying across his 
lap. Doubtless Phil’s face was some- 
what pale as he went in at the door, for 
Mary looked at him as if she saw some- 
thing there, and dreaded it. 

The lad had good sense; he did not 
blurt out the sad news suddenly. He 
said to Walter in a quiet way, ‘‘ Will 
you please to step out of the door with 
me; I wish to see you.”’ 

It was the earnestness of the voice, 
perhaps, that caused the man to put 
aside his gun and obey so quickly. 

When they were out of the house 
Phil said, ‘*I have bad news for you; 
we have found your little son in the lot 
kicked by a horse, and we are afraid 
that he is so bad that he is dead.” 

Phil had thought of this way of say- 
ing it before he got to the house. When 
he said dead, Walter gave a little start 
and said, ‘‘ Is he dead ?”’ 

Phil had to say, ‘* Yes, we are afraid 
he is, and we ‘think he is.’’ 

Walter stepped into the cottage and 
Phil stood at the door to see how he 
would tell Mary. Walter said without 
any preface, ‘* Mary, our little Willie is 
dead | ”’ 

‘That was not a prudent thing,” 
the boy thought, as the tragic words 
fell upon his ear and fixed themselves 
in his memory. 

The effect of the words upon Mary 
reminded the boy of the way he had 
seen a rifle-shot tell upon a rabbit or 
partridge. The woman passed through 
a kind of flutter or shudder for a mo- 
ment and then sunk straight down in a 
little heap upon the floor. Then fol- 
lowed a series of quick gasps and catch- 
ing for breath, and short exclamations 
of ‘¢ Oh dear! oh dear!’ and then the 
stifled shrieking began. 
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Walter took his wife up in his strong 
arms, and tried to undo in part the 
sad work which had been accomplished 
upon her by the few words he had 
so suddenly and imprudently uttered. 
He said that Willie might not be dead 
after all, but only hurt. And so he 
placed her upon a bed, and he and 
Phil left her there and started to go 
and see Willie. 

Not many words were said as the 
man and boy climbed the bank and 
strode hastily along to the fatal spot. 
As they neared it, there sat the two 
watchers, faithful to their post and as 
still as statues. 

Phil and Walter turned the angle of 
the fence, and the father came up to 
the body of his little son. He had not 
seemed stricken with grief until now, 
but only excited. As he looked steadily 
upon the chubby little form, all bat- 
tered and bloody and bruised, the lad 
who had brought him there felt that 
some word must be said. 

‘It’s a kick, an’t it? ’’ said he. 

This was hardly the right thing to say 
at such a moment, perhaps. The poor 
father choked and trembled, and replied, 
“© A kick or a bite or something — oh 
dear!’”? And then he turned his head 
and looked away, and there was the 
sound of his sobbing, and a strange, 
moaning cry. 

Walter would not stay by the body, 
but directed the boys to remain and 
watch while he himself went and 
brought his friend the doctor. And 
then he turned away and went off over 
the fields toward the settlement, utter- 
ing loud sobs and that same strange 
cry. 

It was hardly more than ten minutes’ 
walk down to the road toward which 
Walter directed his steps, and in a very 
short time the boys saw groups of men 
coming from the houses, up the accliy- 
ity toward the fatal spot. They came 
hastily, two and three together, and 
soon a dozen or more were gathered 
around the three boys who had watched, 
and were gazing at the body. 

After the first look the men made 
characteristic remarks. 
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‘¢ That is a rough piece of business!’ 
said Dan. 

‘+ Fearful! ’? said Pete. 

‘¢That’s durn queer work for a hoss 
now, ain’t it?’’ said Levi, a tall, keen 
fellow intended by nature for a lawyer. 

‘¢Tt don’t look like a hoss to me,’ 
said another. 

And so they went on to comment and 
examine. It appeared that the rail 
under which Willie was jammed was 
dented and marked as if hammered by 
many blows. The three innocent boys 
who had originated the ‘ hoss theory,” 
as the men called it, accounted for the 
marks on the rail by saying that the 
horse pawed at Willie after he was under 
the fence. 

The men said they knew better; they 
began to question the boys as if they 
entertained suspicions in regard to them, 
and the boys became very uncomfort- 
able. The men asked repeatedly just 
how the body was lying when the boys 
had found it, and inquired again and 
again whether they had moved it at 
all. The lads felt these insinuations 
very keenly. 

Men continued to come, and at length 
women came in groups, until quite an 
assembly was gathered there in the 
open field. Finally Walter returned 
slowly up the hill with a few friends, as 
if he were reluctant to come again to 
the place. Just as he reached the spot, 
good old Father Mosely, and his wife, 
a sharp, managing woman, came from 
the opposite direction and met Walter. 
Father and Mother Mosely lived down 
by the school-house at the other side of 
the settlement. 

Mother Mosely at once seized hold of 
Walter, and while she wrung his hand 
exclaimed in a high voice, that seemed 
to the boys not a becoming or natural 
voice in which to express grief, — 

‘* Oh, Walter! we can’t give him up; 
no, no, no, oh dear! ”’ 

The gesticulation which accompanied 
this was tragic and stagey, and it was 
by far the most theatrical thing done 
upon that occasion. 

Father Mosely spoke a few words 
which interested the people very much. 
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Hearing some allusion made to the 
‘* hoss theory ’’ he said, — 

‘‘ The little boy down at the school 
says it was a sheep that did it.” 

And then it came out that Willie’s 
playmate, Charlie Sanders, was ‘the 
little boy down at the school,’’ and that 
Charlie had cried all the forenoon and 
dared not tell the teacher what the mat- 
ter was; but finally at the noon-spell he 
told a little girl that Willie did not 
come to school because a sheep in the 
lot had chased them and knocked Willie 
down, and he could not get up. 

Here was light indeed, especially for 
the three lads, who had begun to feel, 
since the horse theory was criticised, as 
if they themselves were culprits unless 
they accounted for ‘‘ the murder.’’ 

Across the lot the sheep were still 
feeding. A young farmer stepped out 
of the crowd and called ‘* Nan, nan, 
nan,’’ and the flock, raising their heads, 
responded with a multitude of ba-a-as, 
and came galloping over the grassy 
field. At their head was ‘‘the old 
ram,’’ a fine ‘buck ’? with great horns 
curling in spirals around his ears. 

The young farmer held Willie’s bas- 
ket in one hand, and making a brawny 
fist of the other, struck out toward the 
ram, offering him battle. The buck at 
once brought his head down in line 
of attack, squared himself for a big butt, 
and came on with a little run, and a 
charge that in an artistic point of view 
was quite beautiful. The farmer, step- 
ping aside, caught him by his horns as 
he came, and that magnificent charge 
was his last. 

There was a blood-thirsty feeling per- 
vading the crowd, undoubtedly, but 
Buck had a fair trial. There on his 
white bold face and horns were the 
bright carmine drops of fresh blood. 
No other witnesses were needed. In 
a moment a glittering keen knife flashed 
from somebody’s keeping into the bright 
sunshine, and in a moment more a pur- 
ple stream dyed the white wool around 
Buck’s throat, and there was a red pool 
upon the grass; and a little later, as Dan 
remarked, ‘‘some tough mutton.” 

The excitement abated; for the mys- 
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tery was cleared up and Justice had its 
due. Kind-hearted Joe, who superin- 
tended the Sabbath-school and led the 
religious clement of the neighborhood, 
stepped forward and said to the crowd: 

“ Well, boys, it is all right here, and 
no suspicion and no need of any cere- 
mony; let us take him home.” 

And then Joe took Willie in his arms 
and held him closely with the little face 
against his own, as if he were still liv- 
ing, and started for the cottage. Some 
of the people followed in a picturesque 
procession, through the pasture lot and 
down the bank and along by the shore 
of the pond. When Walter’s house was 
reached, a few of the women went in to 
soothe Mary; and Joe and the doctor 
went in also, and the people clustered 
about the door. 

In the course of an hour it seemed 
that all had been done that could be 
done for Walter and Mary, and the 
people, except afew, who remained as 
watchers and helpers, dispersed to their 
homes. 

The three days that followed were 
bright, sunny days. A strange stillness 
and unusual hush reigned in the neigh- 
borhood of the cottage. The harsh, 
grating sound of the saw-mill was not 
heard as at other times, for the mill 
was stopped in token of respect for the 
great sorrow. Only the softly flowing 
stream was heard, mingling its susurrus 
with the hum of the bees in the garden. 

Now and then groups of children, 
dressed in their Sunday attire, would 
come down the bank, and with hushed 
voices and fearful looks steal up toward 
the cottage door. Then kind Joe would 
see them and would come out and take 
them in to see Willie; and after a few 
moments they would issue forth again, 
and walk sadly homeward, and as they 
went the sunlight dried their tears. 
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And farmers and hunters came from 
many miles away ‘to see the little boy 
that was killed by a sheep.’? Some of 
the rough men manifested their sym- 
pathy by exhibiting vindictive feelings 
toward the ram. After going in and 
viewing the bruised corpse, they would 
come out with dark, determined looks, 
and erasping again the long rifles which 
they had brought with them and ‘“ stood 
up”? by the door, they would inquire of 
any by-stander, with fierce emphasis, 
whether the ram that ‘‘ did that’? was 
dead. On being informed of his execu- 
tion, they would say, ‘* That will do,’’ 
with an air that implied how much they 
would have enjoyed it to have had a 
shot at him. Indeed, it appeared that 
if the poor brute had been possessed of 
fifty or a hundred lives, so that each 
irate hunter might haye taken one, it 
would have been a great relief and sat- 
isfaction. 

On the fourth day Willie was buried. 
Mary continued inconsolable. All of 
the social influences which the neighbor- 
hood could command were put in opera- 
tion from the time of the funeral on- 
ward, in order to cheer her and bind up 
her wounded spirit. Social meetings 
were held and pleasant little gatherings 
made for her. Wherever there was en- 
joyment Mary must be. She gratefully 
submitted herself to all their kindness, 
and tried to please her friends. But it 
seemed to do her little good. She re- 
mained pale, weak, and dispirited. 

_ After a few months Walter and Mary 
discovered that somehow they were not 
suited with their farm. They sold the 
place at the first opportunity, and re- 
turned to their former home in New 
England, the remains of little Willie 
having been forwarded in advance to a 
cemetery there, with which they in their 
early days had been familiar. 

P. Deming. 
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JOURNALISM AND JOURNALISTS. 


Tue readers of Mr. Frederic Hud- 
son’s entertaining history of Journalism 
in the United States from 1690 to 1872 
—that is, from the birth of Franklin 
to the death of Greeley — have learned 
therefrom, long since, what the modern 
newspaper is, how it originated, and 
whither it is tending. It is a common 
saying in England that America is gov- 
erned by newspapers, —and this by 
way of sneer, according to the charm- 
ing fashion of Englishmen. But long 
ago Jefferson anticipated and met this 
reproach, when he said, ‘I would 
rather live in a country with newspa- 
pers and without a government, than in 
acountry with a government but with- 
out newspapers.’? The alternative is 
seldom presented nowadays; indeed, it 
has been found easier to overthrow a 
government at Paris, Madrid, Mexico, 
or Rome, than to stop a well-managed 
newspaper. The steam-press, the elec- 
trie telegraph, the enormous develop- 
ment of commerce and industry in the 
last half-century, accompanied as they 
have been by the swift growth of dem- 
ocratic ideas and institutions, social as 
well as political, have given newspapers 
a position and a responsibility which 
is but imperfectly understood, even by 
those who have the most to do with 
them. Journalism has been called 
the Fourth Estate (though what the 
other three are in America, it might 
puzzle us to tell), and certainly it is 
somewhat in the attitude of the Third 
Estate of France, as described by the 
Abbé Sieyts in his brief catechism: 
‘What is the Third Estate? Every- 
thing. What has it hitherto been? 
Nothing. What does it aspire to be? 
Something.’? Journalism in America 
is something, has been nothing, and 
aspires to be everything. There are no 
limits, in the ambition of enterprising 
editors, to the future power of the 
American newspaper. It is not only to 
make and unmake presidents and par- 


ties, institutions and reputations; but it 
must regulate the minutest details of 
our daily lives, and be school-master, 
preacher, lawgiver, judge, jury, execu- 
tioner, and policeman, in one grand 
combination. We find it intruding 
and interfering everywhere. It reports 
everything, has an espionage as univer- 
sal and active as any despot ever estab- 
lished, and makes its comments with 
that species of boldness which the un- 
discriminating call impudence, on all 
that happens, or is imagined to happen 
or to be about to happen. It scorns to 
confine itself to the realm of the past 
and the present, but deals largely with 
the future. A German play represents 
in one of its scenes ‘‘ Adam crossing 
the stage on his way to be ecreated;”’ 
and much of the news gathered by our 
dailies is of this anticipative sort; im- 
posing upon these active journals the 
necessity of contradicting on Tuesday 
the intelligence they have given on 
Monday. 

Sydney Smith was fond of dating 
events before or after ‘‘ the invention 
of common-sense;’’ and certainly the 
common-sense that contrived the mod- 
ern newspaper does not go back many 
centuries. It is traditional to speak of 
newspapers as first originating in Ven- 
ice early in the fifteenth century; but 
this Venetian gazzetta (whence our ga- 
zettc) was only a monthly government 
bulletin, and unworthy of the name of 
newspaper. Dr. Johnson, in his life of 
Addison, asserts that ‘‘this mode of 
conveying cheap and easy knowledge 
began among us in the Civil War,” 
that is, in Cromwell's time; but Cleve- 
land, the loyal poet, aflirms in his 
Character of a London Diurnal, that 
‘‘the original sinner of this kind was 
Dutch; Gallo-Belgicus the Protoplas, 
and the modern Mercuries but Hans en 
Kelders.’? Fabricius, the German con- 
temporary of Addison, gives the date of 
this Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus as from 
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1555 to 1632, and mentions that it had 
been collected into eighteen octavo vol- 
umes, and published at Frankfort. Ca- 
rew’s Survey of Cornwall, published 
in 1602, quotes some news from this 
Flemish newspaper. Its title of Mer- 
cury was copied by the real founder 
of English newspapers, Marchamont 
Nedham, whose Mercurius Britannicus 
did good service against King Charles 
and the prelates in the early years of 
the Long Parliament. As Captain Ned- 
ham is not only historically but typically 
the first representative of the modern 
‘able editor,”’ it may be well to speak 
of him more at length. 

Disraeli the elder (whose account of 
the origin of newspapers, it must be 
said, is very inaccurate) calls Nedham 
‘‘the great patriarch of newspaper 
writers, a man of versatile talents and 
more versatile politics; a bold advent- 
urer, and the most successful, because 
the most profligate, of his tribe.’? Some 
account of his life is given by old 
Anthony & Wood in his Athenee Oxoni- 
enses, from which we learn that he was 
a student of Oxford about the time that 
Milton was studying at Cambridge; and 
that, like Milton, he came afterwards to 
London and was a school-master there. 
Then he dabbled in law and was an 
under clerk at Gray’s Inn; afterwards 
‘studied physic and practised chymes- 
try;’? and finally, he became a soldier 
and was known as Captain Nedham of 
Gray’s Inn. By this time we have got 
to the year 1643, when he began the 
publication of his weekly * newsbook,?? 
Mercurius Britannicus. Then, says the 
Tory Anthony, “siding with the rout 
and scum of the people, he made them 
weekly sport by railing at all that was 
noble in his Intelligence, called Mercu- 
rius Britannicus, wherein his endeavors 
were to sacrifice the fame of some lord, 
or any person of quality, and of the 
king himself, to the beast with many 
heads.’ He soon became popular, and 
‘whatever he wrote was deemed oracu- 
lar.’? In 1647, however, either because 
he thought the Presbyterian party were 
going too far, or for a worse reason, he 
went on his knees to King Charles, was 
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reconciled to the royalists, and, to quote 
Wood again, ‘he soon after wrote 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, “which, being 
very witty, satirical against the Presby- 
terians, and full of loyalty, made him 
known to and admired by the bravadoes 
and wits of those times.”” He began 
this second newspaper in September, 
1647, when the king was intriguing 
with Cromwell and with the Presby- 
terian party, to see which would offer 
him the best terms; he seems to have 
continued it till the king’s cause became 
hopeless; when, persuaded by Bradshaw 
and Speaker Lenthall, as Woods says, 
‘the changed his style once more in 
favor of the Independents.”? ‘This was 
early in 1649; and now he again chris- 
tened his Mercury, and called it Mercu- 
rius Politicus, under which name it con- 
tinued for more than ten years, and 
through the whole of Cromwell’s reign. 
‘* He was then the Goliath of the Philis- 
tines,’’ says Wood, ‘* the great champion 
of the late usurper; and his pen, in com- 
parison with others, was as a weaver’s 
beam.” In 1659 the government ceased 
to make his ‘* weekly newsbook ”’ their 
official organ, and, on the restoration 
of Charles Il. in 1660, Nedham fled to 
Holland, fearing for his life. After a 
while he was pardoned by the king and 
allowed to return, but forbidden to con- 
tinue his newspaper; and, instead of 
him, the servile wit, Roger L’Estrange, 
became the official editor. 

The career of Marchamont Nedham 
has been repeated in every generation 
since his day, by some able man, in 
every country where newspapers have 
flourished. His first successor was De 
Foe, the novelist, who began to publish 
his Review in 1704, and continued it 
through nearly the whole reign of Queen 
Anne, supporting sometimes one side in 
politics, and sometimes the other, but 
always with spirit, and with an eye to 
the good of his country. His advice to 
editors, based, as he says, upon his own 
experience, is as good now as when he 
wrote it: ‘ If a writer resolves to vent- 
ure upon the dangerous precipice of 
telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim 
war with mankind, neither to give nor 
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take quarter. If he tells the crimes of 
great men, they fall upon him with the 
iron hands of the law; if he tells their 
virtues (when they have any), then the 
mob attack him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyr- 
dom on both sides, and then he may go 
on fearless; and this is the course I take 
myself.”? 

If De Foe meant to say that he had 
been martyred for his truth-telling, he 
was right, for he began his newspaper, 
as his contemporary, Bunyan, did his 
sacred romance, in jail, after he had 
been set in the pillory by Queen Anne’s 
government for writing satires on the 
high church party. He was thrown into 
Newgate in 1703, and pardoned out by 
the queen, at the request of Harley and 
Godolphin, in the latter part of 1704, 
when his semi-weekly Review had been 
in course of publication for eight or ten 
months. In March, 1705, he made it 
tri-weekly, and it so continued till May, 
1713, when he was again imprisoned, 
fined, and compelled by his misfortunes 
to suspend the publication of his news- 
paper. He was a second time pardoned 
out by the queen, but she died the next 
year, and he was left with no powerful 
protector against the malice of his ene- 
mies. The persecutions to which he was 
exposed, along with other causes, now in- 
duced De Foe to accept a situation from 
which most men of honor would have 
shrunk, and which must be regarded as 
a blemish on his character, in spite of 
the arguments used in his behalf by his 
latest biographer, Mr. Lee. He became 
connected with the Tory newspaper, 
Mist’s Journal, and was concerned in 
its management for several years, dur- 
ing the reign of George I., all the while 
acting as a spy on its contributors, and 
in correspondence with the Whig minis- 
try, who were glad to make this use of 
his services. De Foe’s contributions to 
this and other newspapers, during the 
last fifteen years of his life,! have been 
culled from them by Mr. Lee and pub- 
lished in two large volumes. They show 
with what zeal and industry he followed 
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the profession of journalism, at an ad- 
vanced age, and when he had become a 
famous and popular author. 

As Nedham and De Foe are good ex- 
amples of public journalists discussing 
politics, so Addison is the earliest in- 
stance of journalistic success, apart from 
political or religious controversy. The 
Spectator, though a daily, could hardly 
be called a newspaper. Its predecessor, 
the Tatler, had increased its circulation 
by publishing news from the Continent; 
but when Steele gave up the Tatler in 
1710, and. joined his friend, Addison, 
in beginning the Spectator (March 1, 
1711), he ceased to make news any part 
of his plan, and devoted the new jour- 
nal solely to literature. At first it was 
somewhat colored with the liberal poli- 
tics of its editors, but this was gradually 
changed, until it became equally popu- 
lar with all parties. But Steele, who 
was a warm patriot and partisan, soon 
erew weary of this neutrality, and in 
his Guardian (1713), and Englishman 
(1714), returned to political writing, in 
consequence of which he was censured 
and expelled from the House of Com- 
mons in 1714. Nor did he take any 
share in the revived Spectator of 1714, 
which was managed by Addison alone, 
without any meddling with politics. 

The success of the Spectator was 
something extraordinary for that period. 
It was printed on a half sheet ‘* of the 
vilest paper of which any specimens 
have descended to posterity,’? says 
Chalmers, and sold at first for a penny, 
at which price it had a daily sale of 
from three to ten thousand. When the 
stamp duty was first imposed (August 
1, 1712) the additional half penny thus 
exacted reduced the sale one half, for 
the price was raised to two pence. This 
tax eventually killed the Spectator, as 
it did Swift’s Examiner; and no doubt 
it had something to do with the failure 
of De Foe’s Review. Occasional issues 
of the Spectator seem to have sold as 
many as fourteen thousand copies; a 
very large number when we consider 
that the London Morning Post, nearly 
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a hundred years later, was thought to 
have an enormous circulation when Cole- 
ridge’s leading articles and the news of 
Napoleon’s wars had increased its sale 
to four thousand five hundred copies; 
and the London Times was some forty 
years in reaching a circulation as great 
as the Spectator acquired in a year. 

Before De Foe, or Addison, Steele, 
Swift, Berkeley, Bolingbroke, or any 
of their witty contemporaries had en- 
gaged in journalism in the mother coun- 
try, New England, according to the 
traditions, had seen the first American 
newspaper, the Publick Occurrences 
of Benjamin Harris, of which one num- 
ber was published in Boston, September 
25, 1690, ** at the London coffee-house, 
which Harris kept.’? Mr. Hudson re- 
prints this sheet in full; its authen- 
ticity has been questioned, but, so far 
as can be seen, without suflicient cause. 
De Foe’s kinsman, the bookseller Dun- 
ton, gives a brief notice of Harris, who 
was a printer, and like De Foe, had 
stood in the London pillory for some 
publication. His Boston sheet was 
harmless enough, but the magistrates of 
that city saw fit to suppress it, as they 
afterwards tried to suppress the Cou- 
rant of the Franklin family, for its 
strictures on the Mathers and other 
Boston ministers. Their view of the 
matter, both then and afterwards, — 
and it is an opinion still discernible in 
some parts of Massachusetts, — had been 
expressed by Roger L’Estrange, when 
he succeeded Marchamont Nedham as 
official organ of the English government. 
‘¢ Supposing the press in order,’’ says 
L’Estrange, ‘‘ the people in their right 
wits, and news or no news to be the 
question, a publique Mercury should 
never have my vote; because it makes 
the public too familiar with the actions 
and counsels of their superiors, too prag- 
matical and censorious; and gives them 
not only an itch, but a colorable right 
and license to be meddling with the 
government.”’ 

In 1722, the Massachusetts General 
Court took notice of this impertinence 
of the Franklins in venturing to have a 
different opinion from the Mathers, and 
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voted that James Franklin should be 
forbidden to print or publish the New 
England Courant, or any other pam- 
phlet or paper of the like nature, ‘‘ ex- 
cept it be first supervised by the secretary 
of this province ;*’ inasmuch as ‘ the 
tendency of said paper is to mock 
religion, and bring it into contempt; 
that the Holy Scriptures are therein 
profanely abused, the reverend and 
faithful ministers of the gospel are in- 
juriously reflected on, and the peace and 
good order of His Majesty’s subjects of 
this province disturbed by the said Cou- 
rant.’’ In consequence of this vote, 
the newspaper was for a while published 
in the name of Benjamin Franklin, then 
a youth of sixteen. The rest of the 
story is well known; the two brothers 
quarreled, and Benjamin, at the age of 
seventeen, went to Philadelphia, where 
a few years later he established the first 
really good newspaper in America — the 
Pennsylvania Gazette. 

When our Revolution began, a hun- 
dred years ago, daily newspapers had 
become common in England, and were 
not unknown in America. Dr. John- 
son, writing at this period, said in his 
tumid way, ‘‘ Journals are daily multi- 
plied without increase of knowledge. 
The tale of the morning paper is told in 
the evening, and the narratives of the 
evening are bought again in the morn- 
ing,’’ a description which may still ap- 
ply in Boston, if not in London. A few 
of the London dailies now existing are 
as ancient as the Worcester Spy, which 
kept its centennial in 1870, and of which 
that worthy old printer, Isaiah Thomas, 
was the founder. The Spy was not a 
daily, however, for the first seventy-five 
years, but generally a weekly. In 1794 
it had the pedantry, not unusual then, 
to print its motto — The Liberty of the 
Press is Essential to the Security of Free- 
dom —in four languages, English, Latin, 
Greek, and French. At that time it 
was just about one fourth of its present 
size; that is to say, its readers received 
in a week less than a twentieth part of 
the matter that the readers of the daily 
Spy now get. But, on the other hand, 
it cost but a dollar and a half, instead 
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of the eight dollars now paid for the 
daily Spy, and only a fourth of its space 
was given to advertising, instead of 
about three fourths, as now. Its news 
from Europe, in 1794, was nearly three 
months old, from Canada and Georgia 
more than a month old, and from New 
York a week, instead of coming twice 
every day from all these and a thou- 
sand other places, as it now does. Its 
editorial writing was almost nothing; 
and this was true of most American 
newspapers at that time. If principles 
were to be discussed or events com- 
mented upon, the task was usually left 
to correspondents, who, under various 
English and Latin names, maintained 
one side or the other of political and 
social questions. 

The connection of poets and literary 
men of the highest rank with the mod- 
ern newspaper is well known, and need 
only be alluded to. Had Goethe lived 
in England, instead of Germany, he 
would have been a newspaper editor 
rather than a theatre-manager, as he 
was at Weimar. In Paris everybody 
commences by writing for the journals. 
Sainte-Beuve and George Sand did so 
from the beginning; Thiers was and 
remains a journalist; and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes— the first authority in the 
world in matters of literature and phi- 
losophy — is but an exalted and glori- 
fied newspaper. Of this review and its 
editor, Buloz, George Sand said twenty 
years ago, ‘* With perhaps two or three 
exceptions, all that have preserved a 
name as publicists, poets, novelists, his- 
torians, philosophers, critics, travelers, 
ete., have passed under the hands of 
Buloz, that man of sense, who cannot 
talk, but who has great keenness under 
his rough exterior. It is very easy, too 
easy, in fact, to laugh at this capricious 
and uncivil Genevese; he is even good- 
natured enough to let you make sport of 
him, when he is not cross; but what is 
not so easy is to avoid being persuaded 
and controlled by him. I have been 
urged many times to attack Buloz, but 
I have always squarely refused; al- 
though his critics steadily asserted that 
Thad a great deal of talent so long as I 
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wrote for the Revue, but since my quar- 
rel with it, —alas, alas!’’ This is an 
able editor’s portrait, which might al- 
most serve for a type of the class; it is 
such men who succeed with newspapers 
and with magazines. 

Thoreau’s pungent criticism on the 
newspapers is not quite so true now as 
when he made it, twenty years ago. 
“J am sure,’’ says he in Walden, 
«that I never read any memorable news 
in a newspaper. To a philosopher all 
news, as it is called, is gossip, and they 
who edit and read it are old women over 
their tea.’? ‘* Read not the Times; read 
the Eternities.’? But even this philos- 
opher admits that he read one news- 
paper a week, though he feared that 
was too much, and found that the sun, 
the clouds, the snow, the trees, did not 
say so much to him as before he dese- 
crated his mind by letting in idle rumors 
and trivial incidents. And it is very 
true that to the serious thinker the 
murmurs brought by every day’s report 
of the incessant stir of mankind are 
chiefly a disturbance and dissipation of 
his thought. But the journal of to-day is 
no longer a mere record of daily events; 
it occupies itself with the thoughts of 
men, the discoveries of science, the 
treasures of literature, and the acts of 
heroes. 

There came a time after Thoreau 
had said these things, when he was 
driven to the morning paper with as 
much eagerness as anybody; when, as 
he says, ‘‘I read all the newspapers I 
could get within a week.’’? It was when 
John Brown lay wounded at Harper’s 
Ferry, and his enemies, thronging about 
him, drew from him those answers that 
rang through the country for years, and 
still thrill the heart as we recall them. 
Tt was the everlasting reporter of the 
New York Herald, who then and there 
noted down the undying words that 
might else have been lost, or distorted 
in the recital of the base men to whom 
they were spoken. Then it was made 
manifest for what purpose the Herald 
had been allowed to exist all these years, 
—no other paper could have had a re- 
porter there, and without him the con- 
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versation must have perished. All this 
was ‘“‘foreordained and freely prede- 
termined; ’’ and John Brown, lying there 
on the armory floor, was the final cause 
of the Herald and its otherwise unac- 
countable editor. In those days the 
Times and the Eternities got printed on 
the same sheet, as they always do when 
a hero appears. 

The triviality for which Thoreau com- 
plained of the newspapers, he was no 
less sensible of in the daily life of his 
fellow-men. ‘*Nations!’? he cries, 
“‘what are nations? Tartars und Huns 
and Chinamen. Like insects they swarm. 
The historian strives in vain to make 
them memorable.’’ How, then, could 
he expect the journalist to do it? whose 
business is to record what he finds, be 
it trivial or momentous, if it only be 
significant. And the great struggle of 
the editor, as of the historian or the 
essayist, always is to choose the signifi- 
cant fact, the event that really means 
something, and to give prominence to 
that. The telegraph and the innumer- 
able newspapers have made the world 
one enormous ear of Dionysius —a per- 
petual whispering gallery; and out of 
the confused mass and rumble of rumors, 
the poor journalist must snatch and 
print what he can, for it is quite im- 
possible to give currency to everything. 
But the best journals now aim to fur- 
nish their readers not only the news of 
the day, but the thought and spirit of 
the epoch; and to some extent they do 
so. 

Of late, too, there has been a per- 
ceptible increase in the courage of our 
journalists. ‘The same thing has been 
happening in this country within a doz- 
en years, which an acute Frenchman, 
Baron d’Haussez, who was one of the 
ministers of Charles X., and followed 
him into exile in England, noted as 
going on in Europe forty years ago. 
‘*For a long time,’’ he says, ‘ the 
English newspapers limited themselves 
to studying public opinion; to follow 
in its wake was their sole aim. But 
lately the English press, following the 
example of the French journals, has 
jumped from the tail to the head of 
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popular opinion; it seeks to mark out 
the course this opinion should follow, 
and aspires to direct it. The news- 
papers find fault with, denounce, men- 
ace one party and stimulate the other; 
and public sentiment is no less the slave 
of journalism in London than at Paris.’? 
Every observer of our American news- 
papers since the civil war began will 
see how well these remarks apply to 
them. Their tone has greatly changed; 
and though they are not yet models of 
courage, they are by no means deficient 
in boldness and confidence. They no 
longer deem it their highest duty ‘* to 
fecl round for the average judgment of 
their readers, and express that,’’ as 
Wendell Phillips used to say; no, they 
have an ambition to lead rather than to 
follow; and instead of drawing steadily 
in the traces of party, as political news- 
papers did in the days of Jackson and 
Polk, they now try, every now and 
then, to form new parties, and raise 
new political issues; and sometimes they 
succeed. One reason for this change, 
which all must have noticed, is the vast 
change in the circumstances of our 
country and the features of American 
society. We have passed rapidly from 
a provincial to an imperial position 
among the nations, with all the attend- 
ants of our prosperous career, — fabu- 
lous wealth, increased culture, a pro- 
digious diversity of tastes and interests, 
and a wide expansion of the horizon 
of individual ambition. These things 
stimulate us in all directions, and their 
influence is nowhere more keenly felt 
than in the field of journalism, where 
they are first noted and most frequently 
registered and compared. 

Under the spur of such excitements, 
a new class of newspaper editors has 
appeared. In the book of Captain 
Basil Hall, an English traveler in this 
country in 1833, occurs this graphic 
sketch of the editors of that day: ‘* The 
conductors of American journals are 
generally shrewd but uneducated men, 
extravagant in praise or censure, clear 
in their judgment of everything con- 
nected with their own interests, and 
exceedingly indifferent to all matters 
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which have no discernible relation to 
their own pockets or privileges.’’ How 
well this describes Thomas Ritchie, 
Tsaac Hill, Thurlow Weed, and men of 
that stamp, a few of whom still remain 
at the head of newspapers they have 
founded or inherited! But the new 
race of American editors is different. 
In spite of Mr. Greeley’s bucolic sneer, 
— ‘ Of all horned cattle, a college grad- 
uate in a newspaper office is the worst,’’ 
— nearly all the rising and lately risen 
journalists in the country are educated 
men, many of them highly accomplished 
in scholarship or literature. Such as 
were not educated at the outset have 
oftentimes pursued their studies, and 
taken their degrees in half a dozen 
newspaper offices, — no mean school for 
acquiring a liberal culture. They are 
traveled men, too, familiar with foreign 
countries, and, what is quite as neces- 
sary and less common, with their own; 
accustomed to meet and deal with peo- 
ple of all sorts, and especially with the 
able men of their region. Not a few of 
them, in the late war, enriched their 
minds with the experiences of army life, 
either as soldiers or as war correspond- 
ents; some are popular lecturers, others 
are cultivating literature with zeal and 
success; all, as a class, are alert of mind, 
with their faculties ready at command, 
and trained to steady service as much 
as any professional men in the land. 
Moreover, journalism is drawing into 
its ranks every year more and more of 
the intellectual ability of the country; 
clergymen leaving their pulpits, lawyers 
their briefs, school-masters their desks, 
and scholars their studies, to ply the pen 
for the daily and weekly newspaper. 
Add to these the multitude who, with- 
out abandoning their old avocations, are 
correspondents or occasional contribu- 
tors for the press, and the number be- 
comes enormous; including, as it does, 
so many women of genius and culture. 
When Mrs. Child, that genial grand- 
mother of feminine journalism in Amer- 
ica, wrote her Letters from New York, 
and when Margaret Fuller went to the 
same city to help Mr. Greeley edit the 
Tribune, how daring and strange their 
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venture seemed to their country-women! 
But now their successors may be counted 
by the thousand; and nothing so much 
surprises and delights a young editor as 
to find what rich stores of womanly tal- 
ent and insight he can draw upon to 
enrich his columns. Every editor now 
rejects, for want of room, bushels of 
manuscripts from feminine hands, that 
twenty years ago would have been 
sought out and proudly printed, — only, 
twenty years ago they did not exist. 
And yet, with all this thronging of 
recruits to the rendezvous of journalism, 
the number of really able editors is 
small. Some years ago a journalist in 
another city was lamenting the poverty 
of Boston in this respect, and said with 
real pathos, ‘* Why, they ’ve only got 
one good journalist in all Boston, and 
they ’re spoiling him in the pulpit!” 
Of course, things have changed for the 
better since then, in Boston — but hard- 
ly elsewhere. Brilliant and forcible and 
sensible as so many American jour- 
nalists are, they seldom develop into 
marked superiority; each has his foible, 
his impediment, and does not rise be- 
yond a certain level. Some of them re- 
mind us of the compliment paid by a 
German prince to Wellington’s troopers; 
he liked the British cavalry, he said; 
** there were none better in the world, — 
if they only knew how to ride.’ Mr. 
Greeley, for example: how magnificently 
was he equipped for journalistic service! 
how much he has done, too! And yet, 
he too often suggested that homely fig- 
ure of a cow who gives a good pail of 
milk and then kicks it over — so furious, 
so ungovernable, were his whims. His 
great rival, Mr. Raymond, certainly 
could ride, but he persisted in riding 
nowhere; he would trot smartly north- 
ward, then canter briskly southward, 
then amble easterly and westerly; but 
always came back at last to his centre of 
indifference. Unequaled in the details 
of journalism, he lacked the steady 
force and moral purpose that alone ac- 
complish great results. Mr. Dana, who, 
like Mr. Raymond, was for a while the 
associate and afterwards the rival of 
Mr. Greeley, has shown some of the 
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rarest and most masterly traits of a suc- 
cessful journalist; but in these later 
years he has wantonly sacrificed the 
best parts of his reputation by a coarse, 
sensational, and impudent manner of 
conducting his newspaper. No other 
names than these three, — who are, on 
the whole, the most famous of American 
journalists, —are needed to remind us 
how easy it is for editors of rare ability 
and opportunity to fall short of the lofty 
ideal of journalism. Had Franklin lived 
in our day, and devoted himself to the 
work of a newspaper, as he did in his 
own century, he perhaps would have 
come nearer than any other to the true 
standard; but even of Franklin it was 
said by Timothy Pickering that ‘ he 
was never found in a minority.’ Yet 
the ideal journalist must, like the great- 
est general, sometimes lead a forlorn- 
hope, and often must resist the public 
for the public good. 

Courage, indeed, is the one quality 
indispensable for journalism of the high- 
est order, and it is what our journalists 
still lack most. Of courage as an intel- 
lectual accomplishment, or a means of 
winning respect and deference, they 
have amuch better perception than of 
its moral quality. They are, therefore, 
often bold and self-confident, audacious 
to the verge of insolence, and sometimes 
beyond it; but for that steady courage 
which accepts certain risks for uncertain 
advantages, and for that modest courage 
which dares more than it proclaims, they 
are not conspicuous. But it must be 
said that our newspapers, of late years, 
have one increased inducement and 
guarantee for a courageous course, —a 
much greater pecuniary independence 
than formerly. It grows more and more 
difficult each year to hire or buy a suc- 
cessful newspaper, because it can afford 
to hold its price high. Nor do news- 
papers now depend for success, except 
indirectly, upon their subscribers. It is 
advertising that supports them mainly, 
and a great subscription list is chiefly 
valuable, pecuniarily, to a great news- 
paper, as being certain to attract adver- 
tisers. This, to be sure, is only chang- 
ing the burden of servitude, for an ed- 
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itor whose chief aim it is to please his 
advertisers and retain their ‘+ patron- 
age,’’ as it is called, is but one degree 
less fettered than he who dodges and 
shuffles to please his subscribers. And 
it is important that newspapers should 
be the property, so far as possible, of 
those who have the editorial manage- 
ment; for without this security from 
monetary dictation, a journal may be as 
venal as if it were purchased outright. 
Neither is it well for the owners of a 
newspaper to have much other property 
actively employed in business; else they 
will be tempted to use their newspaper 
columns to promote their private specu- 
lations. There isno more common mode 
of bribing editors and legislators, as we 
have lately seen illustrated, than by of- 
fering them an interest in schemes that 
depend upon public favor or special 
legislation for their success. The one 
excuse for all the annoyances and im- 
pertinences of which newspapers are 
guilty is their devotion to the public 
good; and a journalist who is detected 
feathering his own nest, or helping his 
friends to do so, loses at once his privi- 
lege as public benefactor. Need we add 
that detection makes no difference in the 
offense? It is the one unpardonable sin 
against journalism to cloak private gain 
or personal malice with professions of 
public virtue. 

Great as the temptations of a journal- 
ist are to enrich himself by subservient 
or corrupt courses, they are far less than 
his temptations to self-conceit, which is 
the main vice of modern editors, the 
sin that doth so easily beset us. To err 
is human; this is a common frailty in 
all occupations, especially such as are 
literary or political. We have an amus- 
ing instance in a religious poet of the 
seventeenth century, who had a picture 
of himself engraved, kneeling before 
a crucifix with a label from his mouth, 
‘« Lord Jesus, do you love me? ”’ which 

yas answered by another label proceed- 
ing from the mouth of Jesus, ‘Yes, 
most illustrious, most excellent, and 
most learned Sigerus, poet-laureate of 
his Imperial Majesty, and most worthy 
rector of the University of Wittenberg, 
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—yes, I do love you!”’ The flattery 
which our journalists devise for them- 
selves is less heavenly-minded than this, 
but no less gross. 

Alewus and Callimachus are nothing 
to the titles we bestow on one another, 
when in good humor; if you will take us 
at our own valuation you need be under 
no concern for the future of American 
literature. As Colonel Diver remarked 
to Martin Chuzzlewit, when handing 
him the Rowdy Journal for his perusal, 
*¢ You’ll find Jefferson Brick at his us- 
ual post in the van of human civiliza- 
tion and moral purity.’? The original 
Jefferson Brick has departed, no doubt, 
but he has left a family, and a numer- 
ous one, who have divided his mantle 
between them. Who is not forced to 
smile, sometimes, in the intervals of 
admiration, at the airs these gentle- 
men assume? as if uncreated wisdom 
had taken bodily form in their persons. 
They will allow us to know nothing 
which they have not told us; they give 
us epitomes of history after Tacitus, 
sketches of character after Clarendon 
and Kinglake, and systems of political 
economy as elaborate as Adam Smith’s. 
And so positive, too, in all their knowl- 
edge! It should be the humble effort 
of a young student’s life-time to acquire 
the omniscience of an American jour- 
nalist under the age of thirty-five. ‘I 
wish I knew anything,’’ said Lord 
Melbourne, ‘‘as positively as Macaulay 
knows everything.’? Why wonder that 
our American bishops at the (Ecumeni- 
cal Council easily agreed to the Pope’s 
infallibility? Had they not seen an in- 
fallible chair in every one of the five 
thousand newspaper offices in their own 
country ? 

Still, let us be just to these instruct- 
ors of ours; it is no mean talent that 
they possess, nor, on the whole, ill-em- 
ployed. It is common to laugh at news- 
paper English, and the knowledge that 
is derived only from the newspapers. 
But, except in those masters of style who 
are above comparison, there is no better 
English than we find in the newspaper; 
and we can now fully appreciate what 
Horace Walpole meant in saying, a hun- 
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dred years ago, ‘‘ Every newspaper is 
now written in a good style; when I am 
consulted about style, I often say, ‘Go 
to the chandler’s shop for a style,’ ’’? — 
that is, read any old newspapers you 
may pick up. And he adds a strikingly 
just remark: ‘* Had the authors of the 
silver age of Rome written just as they 
conversed, their works would have vied 
with those of the golden age. Writers 
are apt to think they must distinguish 
themselves by an uncommon style: hence 
elaborate stiffness and quaint brilliance. 
What a prodigious labor an author 
often takes to destroy his own repu- 
tation! *? It is because a journalist 
thinks more of his matter than of his 
manner, and seeks to make himself un- 
derstood rather than admired, that he 
writes so well; and how well our best ed- 
itors and correspondents write one can 
easily see by writing himself on one of 
their themes. ‘These men and women are 
the lineal successors of Hobbes, who said 
if he had read as many books as the 
learned, he should have been as ignorant 
as they; of De Foe, whose ‘ low style *’ is 
the admiration ‘of all good eritics; of 
Franklin, who acquired his art of writ- 
ing, by no means inferior to Addison’s, 
in a printing-oflice; of the letter-writers 
and diarists, whose vocation has almost 
died out, except as they reappear in 
newspaper correspondents. Nor is it ex- 
travagant to say that the careful read- 
er of a few good newspapers can learn 
more in a year than most scholars do in 
their great libraries; while the multitude 
of men and women are actually instruet- 
ed so, more rapidly than in any way 
ever tried before. 

At the same time, every able journal- 
ist, and nearly every mediocre one, is 
tempted to be a smatterer; he must 
have his say on every topic, and cannot 
be well informed about all. There was 
no royal road to geometry in Euclid’s 
time, nor is there any railroad to uni- 
versal knowledge now; to acquire it is 
impossible, and to come within sight 
of it demands much time and much 
patience, neither of which our journal- 
ists commonly have. ‘The fancied neces- 
sity of scribbling something about every 
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event and every intellectual and social 
manifestation is the plague of an ed- 
itor’s life, the ruin of his good manners, 
the cause of delusion, bewilderment, 
and skepticism in his readers. Couple 
this with that other superlative folly, 
the rule never to retract an assertion or 
correct a mistake, and we have the 
cause of more than half the imperti- 
nence, error, and mischief of which 
newpapers are guilty. 

A great deal is said about the slander- 
ous character of the modern newspaper, 
and of its entire disregard of privacy and 
the right of individuals to be respected 
in their withdrawal from public notice. 
But in these respects our age is no 
worse than those before it. We have 
made error and slander more public by 
our inventions, but not more common, 
perhaps, nor more hurtful. In fact, the 
purely libelous industry of the press is 
probably less now, in comparison with 
its whole activity, than at any former 
time since pamphlets (/ibelli) began to 
be printed. This passage occurs in the 
letters of Prince Piickler-Muskau, writ- 
ten from England in*1826, before the 
era of railroads, to say nothing of the 
telegraph and the power-press: — 

‘« A strange custom in England is the 
continual intrusion of the newspapers 
into the affairs of private life. A man 
of any distinction not only sees the most 
absurd details concerning him dragged 
before the public, —such as where he 
dined, what evening party he attended, 
and so forth, — but if anything really 
worth telling happens to him, it is im- 
mediately made public without shame 
or scruple. Personal hostility thus has 
full scope, as well as the desire of mak- 
ing profitable friends. Many use the 
newspapers for the publication of arti- 
cles to their own advantage, which they 
send themselves. It is easy to see what 
formidable weapons the press thus fur- 
nishes. Fortunately, however, the poi- 
son brings its own antidote with it; this 
consists in the indifference with which 
the public receives such communications. 
An article in a newspaper, after which 
a Continental would not show himself 
for three months, here excites only a 
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momentary laugh, and the next day is 
forgotten.’ 

Would not this pass for a description 
of the — New York newspapers, we will 
say? The personalities in which the 
editor of to-day delights, annoying as 
they often are, surely are no worse than 
those here censured, while they fill a 
much smaller space in the reader’s mind 
than formerly; partly because the mod- 
ern journal contains so much besides, 
and partly for the consoling reason giv- 
en by the German prince,—that so 
much publicity defeats its own aim and 
makes little impression. 

It is also true, little as we may think 
it, that our American newspapers are 
vastly improved in most respects from 
what they were thirty years ago, when 
Dickens saw, felt, and caricatured them. 
How we all winced under his satire in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, knowing so much 
of it to be deserved! How the cries of 
the New York newsboys made our ears 
tingle! ‘* Here’s this morning’s New 
York Sewer! Here’s this morning’s 
New York Stabber! Here ’s the New 
York Family Spy! Here’s the New 


York Private Listener! Here’s the 
New York Peeper! Here’s the New 
York Keyhole Reporter! Here’s the 


Sewer’s article upon the judge that tried 
him, day afore yesterday, for libel, and 
the Sewer’s tribute to the independent 
jury that didn’t convict him, and the 
Sewer’s account of what they might 
have expected if they had!” etc., etc. 
This satire no longer stings us as it once 
did, because, notwithstanding the oc- 
casional efforts of the New York Sun, 
Times, and Tribune to rival the searcely 
imaginary Sewer and Rowdy Journal 
of Martin Chuzzlewit’s day, — notwith- 
standing the recent appearance of the 
interviewing reporter, that pest of soci- 
ety, —the moral and intellectual stand- 
ard of our newspapers has risen a great 
many degrees in thirty years. 

Nor is this the only change that has 
taken place. Since the death of Horace 
Greeley and the events which preceded 
and followed it, there is no difficulty in 
perceiving that we stand at the close of 
a long era of American journalism, and 
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are entering rapidly upon a new dispen- 
sation. The presidential campaign of 
1872, and the death of Mr. Greeley, mark 
the end of partisan journalism in its old 
form, —that epoch of which the New 
York Tribune was the product and 
the survivor. ‘* With the death of the 
founder of the Tribune,’’ says Mr. Hud- 
son, ‘* party journalism pure and simple, 
managed by accomplished and experi- 
enced editors, inaugurated by Jefferson 
and Hamilton, aided by such writers as 
Fenno, Bache, Duane, Freneau, Cole- 
man, Cheetham, Ritchie, and Croswell, 
has ceased to exist, and independent 
journalism becomes a fact impressed 
on the minds of the people.’? To Mr. 
Hudson’s mind, loyal as he is to the 
memory and the traditions of the New 
York Herald, this event is but a ful- 
fillment of the plans and hopes with 
which James Gordon Bennett, in 1835, 
announced the first publication of his 
great newspaper —the first successful 
example of an independent journal in 
the United States. The Herald was 
disreputable enough in those days, and 
for many along year afterwards; it has 
not yet achieved the best reputation in 
the world, with all its expeditions and 
discoveries, but it has been tolerably 
true to the purpose indicated in the first 
number. Mr. Bennett expressed him- 
self with coarseness and cynicism, but 
with much sincerity, when he said, 
‘‘JIn débuts of this kind many talk of 
principle, political principle, party prin- 
ciple, as a sort of steel-trap to catch the 
public. We mean to be perfectly un- 
derstood on this point, and therefore 
openly disclaim all steel-traps, all prin- 
ciple, as it is called, all party, all pol- 
itics. Our only guide shall be good, 
sound, practical common-sense, applica- 
ble to the business and bosoms of men 
engaged in every-day life. We shall 
support no party, be the organ of no 
faction or coferie, and care nothing for 
any election, or any candidate, from 
president down to a constable. We 
shall endeavor to record facts on every 
public and proper subject, stripped of 
verbiage and coloring, with comments 
when suitable, just, independent, fear- 
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less, and good-tempered.’’ This was not 
a very lofty ideal of editorial duty, but 
it was an honest one, and in the line of 
what the nation needed and the future 
promised. So far as it adhered to this 
profession, the Herald succeeded and 
deserved success; but its notorious faults 
have long kept its true and important 
mission from being fully recognized, and 
the proper credit given therefor. It 
has been the rude, low-bred, boisterous 
pioneer, preparing the way for the finer 
and better race of newspapers that are 
to follow in its track with nobler aims, 
a keener sense of decency and respon- 
sibility, and a broader culture in the 
men who conduct them. Nor is it by 
any means impossible that the Herald 
itself may eventually become a news- 
paper of the kind just described. 

Delighting in the great advances now 
making in American journalism, but not 
quite satisfied with any of the existing 
journals, there are a few persons so un- 
reasonable as still to hope for a model 
newspaper, though they have never seen 
one, and though the most brilliant in- 
stances of journalistic success are gen- 
erally coupled with grave and incurable 
faults. Such enthusiasts deem it pos- 
sible to walk uprightly and deal justly 
with all mankind in the career of the 
journalist as much as in any other; that 
it is inferior to no other in the interests 
it protects, the need it serves, the high 
standard of character and performance 
it exacts. 

“Tt was not for the mean ; 
It requireth courage stout, 


Souls above doubt, 
Valor unbending.” 


Not less does it require the deepest 
purpose, the most active spirit, the 
broadest thought and culture, the most 
tolerant heart. Journalism now is what 
the stage wasin Shakespeare’s time; its 
purpose, as Hamlet says of the ‘* purpose 
of playing,’’? ‘‘both at the first and 
now, was and is, to hold, as ’t were, the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure.’? But literature, of 
which journalism is now the most alert 
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and prolific form, has even a nobler aim 
than this, to describe which we must bor- 
row the words, not of the tolerant dram- 
atist, but of the more heroic moral poet, 
Milton. Its office, like that of poetry, of 
which it is so apt a vehicle, is also ‘‘ to 
inbreed and cherish in a great people 
the seeds of virtue and public civility, 
to allay the perturbations of the mind 
and set the affections in right tune; to 
deplore the general relapses of kingdoms 
and states from justice and God’s true 
worship; lastly, whatsoever in religion 
is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable 
or grave, whatsoever hath passion or 
admiration in all the changes of that 
which is called fortune from without, or 
the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s 
thoughts from within; all these things, 
with a solid and treatable smoothness to 
paint out and describe.”’ 

To succeed in all this, without doing 
injustice to the shipping list and the 
price current, to the last great fire, 
mammoth squash, Cardiff giant, new 
novel, or new religion; to discuss, be- 
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sides, all the social topics, little and 
large, that have come upon us in the 
present age for consideration, — this 
certainly gives scope enough for the 
greatest activity and the best talent. 
Moreover, this ideal journalist, like the 
poet in Rasselas, must ‘‘ disregard pres- 
ent laws and opinions, and rise to gen- 
eral and transcendental truths, which 
will always be the same. He must 
therefore content himself with the slow 
progress of his name; contemn the ap- 
plause of his own time, and commit his 
claims to the justice of posterity. He 
must write as the interpreter of nat- 
ure and the legislator of mankind, and 
consider himself as presiding over the 
thoughts and manners of future genera- 
tions; as a being superior to time and 
space.’? The reader, still subject to 
these limitations, is doubtless by this 
time ready to cry with Rasselas, 
‘¢ Enough, thou hast convinced me that 
no human being ever can be a journalist. 
It is so difficult that I will at present 
hear no more of his labors.’’ 
F. B. Sanborn. 
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‘¢ CRUDE, pompous, turgid,’’ the reviewers said; 
‘¢ Sham passion and sham power to turn one sick! 
Pin-wheels of verse that sputtered as we read — 
Rockets of rhyme that showed the falling stick!’ 


But while, assaulted of this buzzing band, 
The poet quivered at their little stings, 
White doves of sympathy o’er all the land 
Went flying with his fame beneath their wings! 


And every fresh year brought him love that cheers, 
As Caspian waves bring amber to their shore. 
And it befell that after many years, 
Being now no longer young, he wrote once more. 


‘* Cold, classic, polished,’’ the reviewers said; 
‘A book you searce can love, howe’er you praise. 
We missed the old careless grandeur as we reai, 
The power and passion of his younger days! ’’ 


Edgar Fawcett. 
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A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In taking temporary leave, last No- 
vember, of my Atlantic readers, I told 
them that, at the age of twenty-seven, 
Iengaged in a somewhat Quixotic en- 
terprise, adding: ‘¢I saw what seemed 
to me grievous errors and abuses, and 
must needs intermeddle, hoping to set 
things right. Up to what point I suc- 
ceeded, and how far, for lack of experi- 
ence, I failed, or fell short of my views, 
some of those who have followed me 
thus far may wish to know.’’ 

It was in one sense, though not in the 
popular one, a ‘* sowing of wild oats; ”’ 
for many of the thoughts and schemes 
which in those days I deemed it a duty 
to scatter broadcast were crude and 
immature enough. Yet the records of 
such errors and efforts —if the errors 
be honest and the efforts well-meant — 
serve a useful purpose. It is so much 
easier to intend good than to do it! 
Young and rash reformers need to be 
reminded that age and sober thought 
must bring chastening influence, before 
we make the discovery how little we 
know, and how much we have still to 
learn. 


It is forty-five years since Frances 
Wright and I established in the city of 
New York a weekly paper of eight large 
quarto pages, called The Free Enquirer. 
This paper was continued for four years; 


1 During the first year Frances Wright and I 
edited the paper, aided, chiefly in the business de- 
partment, by Robert L. Jennings, whom [ have al- 
ready mentioned as one of the Nashoba trustees; 
then we severed connection with him. In the au- 
tumn of 1829 Miss Wright left for six months, re- 
turning in May, 1830; to remain, however, only two 
months, then crossing to Europe and not returning 
until after our paper was discontinued. From July, 
1830, to July, 1831, I conducted the Free Enquirer 
entirely alone, aided only by occasional communica- 
tions from Miss Wright; then I engaged the services 
of Amos Gilbert, a member of the society of Friends 
(Hicksite), one of the most painstaking, upright, and 
liberal men I ever knew, but a somewhat heavy 
writer, who remained until the paper closed, man- 
aging it as sole resident editor for the last five 


namely, throughout 1829, 1830, 1831, 
and 1832. It was conducted, during a 
portion of that time, with Miss Wright's 
editorial aid, and also with other assist- 
ance; but it was chiefly managed and 
edited by myself. 

Looking back through nearly half a 
century on these stirring times, I seem 
to be reviewing, not my own doings, but 
those of some enthusiastic young propa- 
gandist in whom I still take an interest, 
and whom I think I am able to see pretty 
much as he was in those early days of 
hope and anticipation; upright but hare- 
brained, with a much larger stock of 
boldness and force than of ballast and 
prudence, but withal neither mean nor 
arrogant nor selfish. I had failings and 
short-comings enough, very certainly , — 
among them lack of due meckness and 
of a wholesome sense of my own inex- 
perience and ignorance and liability to 
error, —but the time never has been 
when I paltered with conscience, or 
withheld the expression of whatever I 
felt to be true or believed important to 
be said, from fear of man or dread of 
forfeiting popular favor. I have some- 
times doubted since whether this zeal 
with insufficient knowledge resulted in 
much practical good; yet perhaps Her- 
bert Spencer’s view of cases like mine is 
the true one, when he says: — 

‘* On the part of men eager to rectify 
months, when I was in Europe; but I left him a 
dozen editorials, and sent him a regular weekly arti 
cle throughout that time. 

Orestes A. Brownson, well known since, especially 
in the Catholic world, then living at Auburn, New 
York (where he had been editing a Universalist 
paper), was agent and corresponding editor of our 
paper for six months (from November, 1829, to May, 
1830), but he sent us only two or three articles. In 
one of these he thus defines his creed: ‘*Iam no 
longer to appear as the advocate of any sect nor of 
any religious faith. . . . Bidding adieu to the re- 
gions where the religionist must ramble, casting 
aside the speculations with which he must amuse 
himself, I wish to be simply an observer of nature 


for my creed. and a benefactor of my brethren for 
my religion.” — Free Enquirer, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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wrongs and expel errors, there is still, 
as there ever has been, so absorbing a 
consciousness of the evils caused by old 
forms and old ideas, as to permit no 
consciousness of the benefits these old 
forms and old ideas have yielded. This 
partiality of view is, in a sense, neces- 
sary. There must be division of labor 
here as elsewhere: some who have the 
function of attacking, and who, that 
they may attack effectually, must feel 
strongly the viciousness of that which 
they attack; some who have the function 
of defending, and who, that they may 
be good defenders, must over-value the 
things they defend.’? 1 

Some of the leading opinions which 
I put forth in our paper were with- 
out foundation. JI made assertions, for 
example, touching man’s inability to 
obtain knowledge in spiritual matters 
which I now know to be erroneous. Yet 
perhaps the frank expression even of 
such errors was not without its use; it 
has taught me charity to those who 
make similar mistakes; and I have 
since taken pains to correct these false 
conceptions in as public a manner as I 
expressed them. Then again, there is 
wisdom in what a thoughtful clergyman 
of the Anglican church (holding to the 
Oxford Essayist school, however) has 
well said: — 

‘Tt is necessary that absurd and 
harmful ideas should be expressed, in 
order that they may be seen to be what 
they are, and that time and conflict may 
destroy them. Hidden, repressed, they 
exist as an inward disease: freely ex- 
pressed, they are seen and burnt away. 
. . . Whether any new phase of na- 
tional thought be good or evil, the very 
fact of its being new will be a good in 
the end; for it will disturb the waters 
and provoke conflict: if evil, it will 
throw the opposite idea, which is good, 
into sharper outline; and if good, it 
will make its converts and subvert some 
existing evil. The only unmixt evil is 
to silence it by intolerance.’’ 2 

The scope of our paper and the spirit 

1 Study of Sociology ; concluding chapter. 


2 Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, Freedom in the 
Church of England: London, 1871; pp. 5, 6. 
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in which we proposed to conduct it may 
be traced through a few brief extracts 
from its prospectus. After premising 
that we had not found, even in this land 
of freedom, ‘‘a single periodical Je- 
voted — without fear, without reserves, 
without pledge to men, parties, sects, or 
systems — to free, unbiased, and univer- 
sal inquiry,’? we added: — 

‘* We shall be governed in our choice 
of subjects by their importance, and 
guided in our estimation of their impor- 
tance by the influence each shall appear 
to exert on the welfare of mankind. 
We will discuss all opinions with a ref- 
erence to human practice, and all prac- 
tice with a reference to human happi- 
ness. Religion, morality, human econ- 
omy,—those master-principles which 
determine the color of our lives, — shall 
obtain a prominent place in our columns. 
. . . We exact from our correspondents 
what we promise for ourselves, courtesy 
and moderation. While there is no 
opinion so sacred that we shall approach 
its discussion with apprehension, there 
is none so extravagant that we shall 
treat itg expression with contempt. .. . 
To the believer as to the heretic we say: 
‘ He who will tolerate others shall him- 
self be tolerated; exclusive pretension 
only shall be, with us, cause of exclu- 
sion.’ ’”’ 

Of ourselves we said: ‘* We neither 
dread public censure, nor court public 
applause. We need not popular favor 
to put bread into our mouths, and we 
eare not to put money into our pockets. 
We search truth alone and for itself. 
We think meanly of man’s present con- 
dition, and nobly of his capabilities. 
Are we wrong? we want others to prove 
us so. Are we right? it shall be our 
endeavor to convince them of error. . . . 
We trust that many are wiser and we 
know that many are more gifted than 
ourselyes; but we have yet to see — 
would that we could see! — those who 
are as earnest in the work and as fear- 
less in its execution.”’ 

Somewhat boastful, certainly! Not 
at all what I should write to-day! But 
so it is, in this world. Experience and 
enthusiasm are much like the two buck- 
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ets of a well; as the one rises the other 
sinks, and they are found only for a 
moment together. While the heart is 
fresh and the spirits untiring, they lack 
prudence for a guide; and when at last 
prudence comes to our aid, she too often 
finds the heart cold and the spirits slug- 
gish. Ah, if to the free and buoyant 
ardor of youth we could but unite the 
deliberate sagacity of age! In the life 
to come, perhaps —if, there, old and 
young are meaningless terms — some 
such dream may be realized. 

As regards theology, which during 
the first two years was our chief topic, 
my views touching a First Cause were 
substantially identical with those re- 
cently put forth, in succinct and lucid 
terms, by Herbert Spencer. Our con- 
sciousness, he tells us, which is our sole 
guide to any knowledge of mind, does 
not enable us to conceive the character 
or attributes of an ‘ originating mind.”’ 
This, he says, is not materialism. It is 
not ‘an assertion that the world con- 
tains no mode of existence higher in 
nature than that which is present to us 
in consciousness.’’ It is simply ‘‘a 
confession of incompetence to grasp in 
thought the cause of all things.”’ It is a 
‘belief that the ultimate power is no 
more representable in terms of human 
consciousness than human consciousness 
is representable in terms of a plant’s 
functions.’’ + 

Such an avowal of inability to com- 
prehend a first cause called forth, in 
those days, a storm of abuse quite be- 
yond any with which Spencer and his 
co-believers are visited now. Press and 
pulpit assailed us as atheists. The mail 
brought us daily missives of wrath. 
Some of these I consigned to the waste- 
basket; a few Ianswered. One of the 
last —a fair sample of the rest — in- 
closed a tract which depicted the horrors 
of an unbeliever’s death-bed, and an 
anonymous letter in which the writer 
said: ‘¢ If you feel inclined to make any 
remarks in your infidel paper, you are 
at liberty to do so; but remember, there 
will be a day when you will regret that 


1 Herbert Spencer on Evolution, in Popular 
Science Monthly for July, 1872. 
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you ever turned a deaf ear to those 
warnings that are contained in that 
blessed book, the Bible.’’? I inserted 
his letter, and, after stating that I had 
most earnestly sought religious truth, 
replied: — 


If such a day indeed arrive, when I 
shall stand before the judgment-seat of 
a great immaterial Spirit, to answer for 
the deeds done in the body, then and 
there will I defend my honest skepticism. 
Then — when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be known; there — before that Be- 
ing who will see and approve sincerity, 
will I say, as I say now, that for my 
heresies I am blameless. If my corre- 
spondent be there to accuse me, how 
shall he make out his case? Let us im- 
agine the scene: — 

Accuser. — During thy mortal life, 
thou didst turn a deaf ear to holy ex- 
hortations. 

Mortal. — Nay, I heard them, but be- 
lieved them not. 

Accuser.— Thou hast not known on 
earth the great Judge before whom thou 
now standest in heaven. 

Mortal. — True. There T knew him 
not, for he concealed his being from me. 
Here I know him, for he reveals to me 
his existence. 

Accuser. —I warned thee of his ex- 
istence. 

Mortal. — But I did not believe the 
warning. 

Accuser. — Dost thou confess thy sin? 

Mortal. —T have no sin to confess in 
this; but I confess my human ignorance. 

Accuser. — Thy ignorance was sinful. 

Mortal.— To thee! hitherto unknown 
Spirit, I appeal. I knew thee not on 
earth, for thou hiddest thy existence 
from me. I thought not of thee, nor of 
this day of judgment; I thought only of 
the earth and of my fellow-mortals. The 
time which others employed in imagining 
thy attributes, I spent in seeking to im- 
prove the talents thou hadst given me, 
in striving to add to the happiness of the 
companions thou hadst placed around 
me, and in endeavors to improve the 
abode in which thou hadst caused me 
to dwell. I spoke of that which I knew. 
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I never spoke of thee, because I knew 
thee not. To thee I appeal from this 
my accuser. 

Judge. — Thou hast well spoken. I 
placed thee on earth, not to dream of 
my being, but to improve thine own. I 
made thee a man that thou mightest give 
and receive happiness among thy fel- 
lows, not that thou shouldst imagine the 
ways and the wishes of gods. Even as 
thou condemnedst not the worm that 
crawled at thy feet, so neither do I con- 
demn thy worldly ignorance of me.1 


An illustration more forcible than 
well-judged; yet it will be conceded 
that it involves the assertion of a sacred 
privilege long and strangely denied to 
man —his right freely to express sin- 
cere convictions, especially in religious 
matters. That my creed was simply a 
confession of ignorance was due to the 
fact that, at that time, I had found no 
evidence which seemed to me _ trust- 
worthy, of the spiritual or its phe- 
nomena. 

My present opinions as to the evi- 
dence for a supreme intelligence, in 
some way personal, whose directing will 
is the equivalent of cosmical law, are at 
variance with Herbert Spencer’s, and 
may be thus stated: I admit, to modern 
science, that force, aggregating atoms 
and acting on and through them, is the 
immediate cause of all the material ob- 
jects that are presented to the senses. 
But if we go back of force, seeking its 
motive-power, can our consciousness sup- 
ply no aid in the search? It informs us 
that, as regards that class of appear- 
ances which we call the handiwork of 
man, the originating cause is, in a cer- 
tain sense, our human will. Beyond 
this we cannot go; for the materialist 
has utterly failed to prove that the will 
is the result of molecular changes in the 
brain. Whatever the cerebral mech- 
anism may be, it is the spiritual princi- 
ple within us which wills, and which, 
availing itself of that mechanism and 
acting in accordance with cosmical law, 
produces the thousand results of human 
skill and of human mind. 

1 Free Enquirer, vol. i. p. 326. 
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We speak familiarly, in these days, of 
motion, when it is arrested, being con- 
vertible into heat. May not will, when 
it is excited, be converted into force? 
or may not will be the original form of 
force? ‘The spiritual part of man is the 
man — is, and will be, in another and a 
better phase of life than this; all else is 
only earthly induing. Is it not a rea- 
sonable belief that the entire phenome- 
nal world, as manifest to sense, is but an 
outer investment —the epiphany of a 
deeper reality, and traceable to a spirit- 
ual force? 

Certain it is that we reach, as ulti- 
mate, so far as our consciousness goes, 
human will-power; in other words, we 
detect what, within the range of its 
influence, may be termed originating 
mind. Within the petty range of its 
influence only, it is true, and subject, 
be it remembered, to forces which exist 
and operate independently of man. As 
to the myriads of phenomena that occur 
outside of human agency, or of similar 
limited influence, are we not justified, by 
strictest rule of analogy, in concluding 
that they, too, are due to will-force? 
And does not our consciousness thus 
enable us to conceive the overruling 
will-force of an originating mind, in- 
finitely higher, wiser, more potent than 
ours ? 

I may here add that, in some of the 
recent developments of science, con- 
nected with the doctrine of evolution, 
and thought by many to be of atheistic 
tendency, I find, on the contrary, pro- 
vided they are interpreted with en- 
lightened limitations, proofs confirma- 
tory of the views which I have here 
given touching a supreme intelligence 
controlling and directing the universe. 

The great principle of natural selec- 
tion, which in the main explains so 
strictly the mode of gradual progress in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
seems to me only partially applicable, 
as an element of advancement, to man. 
The origin of man’s highest mental fac- 
ulties cannot be logically traced to the 
preservation of useful variations. Some 
other principle intervenes. The degree 
of the human intellect, at any given time, 
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is not so much the result of past selec- 
tion as the earnest of needs to be satis- 
fied only in ages to come. The oldest 
human skulls yet. found (some of them 
equal in size to the average of modern 
skulls and all quite disproportioned, in 
capacity of brain, to the requirements 
of their savage owners) were evident- 
ly constituted with prophetic reference 
to the distant future. So the human 
hands and voice, organs eminently deli- 
cate and sensitive, were, in the rudest 
ages, capable of being trained for ele- 
vated uses and refined enjoyment which 
for tens or hundreds of centuries were 
not to be attained. 

But if, as from these and similar facts 
it appears, savage man’s endowments 
(being of proleptic character and look- 
ing to far-off triumphs in intellectual and 
spiritual fields) have been due to some 
cause other than natural selection,’ does 
not our human consciousness lead us to 
conceive that cause as a supreme being, 
forecasting the future, foreseeing what 
the needs of our race will be when 
generation after generation shall have 
passed away, and expressly preparing 
man for a high destiny to come — pre- 
paring him even in the dim beginnings 
of his existence on earth, when the in- 
stincts of the brute almost sufficed to 
provide for his rude wants and to satis- 
fy his vague longings? I think we may 
rationally rest in such a belief. 


The opinions which I held in those 
days touching a future state are con- 
densed in this extract:2 ‘From all 
assertions, affirmative or negative, re- 


1 It would be out of place here to follow up in de- 
tail the argument that primeval man, supplied with 
attributes beyond his early needs, could not have 
obtained these merely by the persistent survival of 
those individuals of his race who were the fittest to 
protect and support themselves in ages of barbarism. 
For full details on this subject, I refer the reader to 
a recent work by a distinguished English scientist, 
Alfred Wallace ; the first who put forth, In outline, 
the principle of natural selection, and one who has 
made special study of that subject. In his Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Natural Selection (London, 
1870) there is a chapter on The Limits of Natural 
Selection as applied to Man (pp. 232-271), which mer- 
its careful perusal. On that subject his deductions 
are, in the main, similar tomine. From the class of 
phenomena which he describes, his inference is (p. 
359), that a superior intelligence has guided the 
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garding other worlds than this, I ab- 
stain. They exist, or they exist not, 
independently of our conceptions of 
them. Our belief cannot create, our 
unbelief cannot destroy them. Here- 
after we shall enjoy, or we shall not 
enjoy them, whether we have antici- 
pated such enjoyment, or whether we 
have had no such anticipation.’’ 

Mistaking that of which I knew noth- 
ing for the unknowable, I was, in com- 
mon with my co-editors, what is now 
called a Secularist, and having adopted 
from Pope and Southwood Smith 3 the 
maxim that ‘* Whatever is, is right,’’ I 
sought to persuade myself that our hori- 
zon was wisely bounded by the world we 
live in; and that our earthly duties are 
better performed because of such a re- 
striction. I have since had occasion to 
express my conviction that evidence, 
manifest to the senses, which assures 
man of a life to come, is one of the most 
cogent among civilizing influences; and 
that the human race will never attain 
that wisdom and virtue of which its nat- 
ure is capable, until the masses shall 
have reached, not a vague belief, but 
a living, ever-present assurance, that 
character and conduct in this world de- 
termine our state of being in the next. 

But at that time, in the absence of 
such evidence, I not only rejected, as I 
hope all men will, some day, reject the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration, but I 
lacked faith also in any inspiration other 
than that of genius; quite ignoring what 
Swedenborg calls influx from the spirit- 
ual world. My present views on that 
subject are given in a recent work: — 
development of man in a definite direction and fora 
special purpose, just as man guides the development 
of many animal and vegetable forms.” He does not 
regard the human will as “ but one link in the chain 
of events,” and concludes: “If we have traced one 
force, however minute, to an origin in our own will, 
while we have no knowledge of any other primary 
cause of force, it does not seem an improbable con- 
clusion that all force may be will-force; and thus 
that the whole universe is not merely dependent on, 
but actually ts, the wit of higher intelligences, or 
of one supreme intelligence ” (p. 368). 

2 From a manuscript lecture now before me, 
which I delivered, on various occasions, in the years 
1831 and 1832. 

8 In his Divine Government, a volume in which 


the author advocates earnestly, and (so far as I re- 
member) logically, the principle of optimism. 
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‘Inspiration is a mental or physical 
phenomenon, strictly law-governed; oc- 
casional, but not exceptional or exclu- 
sive; sometimes of a spiritual and ultra- 
mundane character, but never mirac- 
ulous; often imparting to us invaluable 
knowledge, but never infallible teach- 
ings; one of the most precious of all 
God’s gifts to man, but in no case in- 
volving a direct message from him — a 
message to be accepted, unquestioned 
by reason or conscience, as divine truth 
unmixed with human error. .. . In- 
spiration, in phase more or less pure, is 
the source of all religions that have held 
persistent sway over any considerable 
portion of mankind. And just in pro- 
portion to the relative purity of that 
source, welling up in each system of 
faith respectively, is the larger or small- 
er admixture of the Good and the True 
which, mcdern candor is learning to 
admit, is to be found in certain meas- 
ure even in the rudest creed.’’ } 

But while in those days neither Fran- 
ces Wright nor I regarded Christ as an 
Inspired Teacher, both of us expressed 
in strong terms our respect for his ex- 
alted character. She wrote thus : ‘* The 
real history of Jesus, if known, will 
probably be found to be that of every 
reformer whose views and virtues are 
ahead of his generation. By his igno- 
rant friends his superior natural pow- 
ers were mistaken for inspiration, and 
by his ignorant enemies for witchcraft. 
. .. Jesus appears to have been far 
too wise and too gentle to have con- 
ceived the scheme now attached to his 
name.’? # 

This called forth, from a correspond- 
ent, one or two articles in opposition, 
speaking of Jesus as possibly a myth; 
at all events as ‘¢a miracle-monger, a 
magician,’’ and as ‘‘ wanting in filial 
affection and respect,’’ ete. To these 
I replied after this wise: ‘I think of 
Jesus as one of the wise and good. . . 
who pleaded the poor man’s cause and 
was called the friend of publicans and 
sinners; who spoke against hypocritical 
forms and idle ceremonies, and was de- 


1 The Debatable Land between this World and 
the Next: New York, 1872; pp. 242, 248. 
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nounced as a Sabbath-breaker setting at 
naught the law; who exposed the self- 
ishness of the rich and the powerful, 
and thus incurred their hatred; who at- 
taeked the priesthood of the day and by 
their machinations lost his life. This is 
a picture too strictly verified by all his- 
tory to be refused credit, merely be- 
cause its outlines are awkwardly filled 
up. There is, mixed with the mystery 
which beclouds Jesus’ biography, too 
much of gentle, tolerant, high-minded 
principle to warrant the supposition that 
it was all the biographers’ invention. 
Ignorant men do not invent tolerant 
democratic principles, nor imagine un- 
pretending deeds of mercy, nor paint 
gentle reformers. . . . And if, speaking 
in parables, Jesus kept back much that 
might more distinctly have marked the 
character of his heresy, let us recollect 
that he spoke with his life in his hand, 
and that it is hard to blame him for 
having ventured so little, who suffered 
death, probably, for having ventured so 
much.’? 3 

Expressions of sentiment so plain as 
these did not save us, however, from 
bitter abuse; for instance by a cer- 
tain Dr. Gibbons, a Quaker preacher 
with orthodox proclivities, who, quoting 
against us in an abusive pamphlet the 
words employed by our anti-christian 


“correspondent, accused us of treating 


with indignity Christ and his teachings; 
and also of holding that ‘‘ what is vice 
in one country is virtue in another.’’ 
To him I replied: — 

‘*No, Dr. Gibbons. You yourself 
know that we never expressed any such 
doctrine. Virtue is virtue in itself, in- 
dependently of time, of name, and of 
country; honesty, for instance, and can- 
dor. You know, too, that the quota- 
tions touching Jesus given by you were 
not from our pens. Not one word of 
them was approved by us. You know 
that; and, knowing it, you suppress our 
words, impute to us our very opponents’ 
arguments as our own, and thereupon 
(with a degree of assurance which to be 
credited must be seen) you found your 


2 Free Enquirer, vol. i. p. 199. 
8 Free Enquirer, vol. i. p. 256, and vol. ii. p. 190. 
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assertions that we have ‘railed against 
Jesus Christ,’ and ‘reviled the author 
of Christianity.’ 

‘In no country, Dr. Gibbons, will 
this pass for virtue. In no country will 
it be approved by any one whose ap- 
proval is worth having. No end can 
justify such means; no cause sanction 
such weapons.’? 1 

Dr. Gibbons made no answer. This 
is but a specimen of a hundred similar 
attacks, to which I replied after the 
same fashion; gradually fighting my 
way, I think, to considerable respect. 
At all events, after the first two years, 
we were treated with much more con- 
sideration than at the outset, by the 
press and by the pulpit of the more 
liberal sects, Unitarian and Universalist, 
and more especially by the Hicksite 
Quakers. 

Some of the New York dailies were 
bitter enough, refusing even our paid 
advertisements; others, hitting us from 
time to time, did it good-naturedly: 
among these last, M. M. Noah, then 
conducting the Inquirer. Major Noah 
(as he was usually called) was a man of 
infinite humor, and I used to enjoy his 
jokes even when made at my expense. 
He said of my father, commencing oper- 
ations in Indiana: ‘* Robert Owen, the 
Scotch philanthropist, has been putting 
his property at New Harmony into com- 
mon stock; he ought to be put into the 
stocks himself for his folly.” When 
some country editor came out against 
him thus: ‘‘ We can’t endure Noah for 
two reasons: first, we hate his politics; 
secondly, he spells Enquirer with an 
I’?—the major replied: ‘* Any man 
who would put out his neighbor’s ii’s 
(eyes) ought to forfeit all ce’s (ease) 
for the rest of his life.’’ 

We had other heresies which brought 
us reproach, aside from those of a theo- 
logical character. We advocated the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and 
of capital punishment; equality for 
women, social, pecuniary, and political ; 
equality of civil rights for all persons 
without distinction of color, and the 

1 Free Enquirer, vol. ii. pp. 134, 135. 

2 They got out the paper in five days of the week, 
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right of every man to testify in a court 
of justice without inquiry made as to 
his religious creed. Above all, we 
urged the importance of a national sys- 
tem of education, free from sectarian 
teachings, with industrial schools where 
the children of the poor might be taught 
farming or a trade, and obtain, without 
charge, support as well as education. 

This last brought upon us the imputa- 
tion of favoring communism and holding 
agrarian views; quite unjustly, however, 
for I had taken pains to say: ‘* We 
propose no equalization but that which 
an equal system of national education 
will gradually effect.’? As to the prov- 
ince of the general government as dis- 
tinct from that of the States, I had 
then, like most foreigners, no very ex- 
act idea of the distinction. 

Financially our enterprise was so far 
a success that it ultimately paid all ex- 
penses, including those of our house- 
hold, with a trifle over. This was due 
to very strict economy, for we had but 
a thousand paying subscribers, at three 
dollars a year: in those early days, 
however, deemed a fair subscription 
list. We leased, at four hundred and 
forty dollars a year, from Richard 
Riker, then recorder of the city, a 
commodious mansion and grounds on 
the banks of the East River, some half 
mile southeast of Yorkville. There we 
lived and there our paper was hand- 
somely printed by three lads who had 
been trained in the New Harmony 
printing-office. They boarded with us, 
and we paid them a dollar a week each.2 
We bought a small church in Broome 
Street, near the Bowery, for seven thou- 
sand dollars, and converted it into what 
we (somewhat ambitiously) called ‘¢ The 
Hall of Science;’? adding business of- 
fices in front. In this hall we had lect- 
ures and debates every Sunday, and 
sometimes on week-days; admission, ten 
cents. It paid interest and expenses, 
leaving the offices free of rent. We 
carried on also a small business in lib- 
eral books; our sales reaching two thou- 
sand dollars a year. 


and we paid them for extra work, when they did 
any. 
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We lived in the most frugal manner, 
giving up tea and coffee, and using little 
animal food; were supplied with milk 
from a couple of good cows, and vege- 
tables from our garden. We kept two 
horses and a light city carriage; had 
two female servants, and a stout boy 
who attended to the stable and garden. 
I have now before me a minute account 
which I kept of our expenses.1 In- 
cluding paper (upwards of five hundred 
a year), printing, expenses of house, 
stable, and office, rent, ete., our total 
expenditure was but three thousand one 
hundred a year when Miss Wright and 
her sister were with us, and after they 
went, twenty-seven hundred dollars 
only. I was my own proof-reader, rode 
on horseback to and from the city (ten 
miles) daily, and my only assistant in 
the office was an excellent young man 
of fifteen, Augustus Matsell, to whom 
we paid two dollars a week. I was oc- 
cupied fully twelve hours a day; and, 
having a vigorous constitution, my health 
was unimpaired. 

Though it was a somewhat hard and 
self-denying life, my recollections would 
prompt me to say that I was bright 
and cheerful through it all, but for a let- 
ter of mine which recently came to my 
hands, written to a European friend 
in the autumn of 1830, in which, al- 
luding to the death of my sister Anne, 
I wrote : — 

‘¢ It is customary to lament the dead; 
I lament the survivors. If, indeed, the 
world were what it ought to be, we 
might sorrow for those who go; for 
from how much of enjoyment would they 
be cut off! But as it is, one must be 
very favorably and independently situ- 
ated, to render it certain that death is a 
loss and not again. I myself am thus 
situated, so that these reflections have 
no special application in my own case. 
From nature or education, or both, I 
derived a lightness of heart which few 
circumstances can depress.’’ 

These are cheerless views of human 


1Some of the items sound strangely to-day: 
Flour five dollars a barrel, horse feed two dollars 
a week each, butter sixteen cents a pound, and 
80 on. 

2 John Stuart Mill, in his Autobiography, says 
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life: quite different from any which I 
take now in old age. Can a skeptic, 
with vision restricted to this world and 
regarding our existence here as a final- 
ity, not as a novitiate, ever obtain as- 
surance (except perhaps during the 
heyday of a prosperous youth) that life, 
with its lights so often overshadowed, 
is a gift worth having at all? 2 

I think that Frances Wright, less 
light-hearted than I, took a still gloom- 
ier view of the world as it is. Our 
deepest feelings are wont to crop out 
in genuine poetry; and Miss Wright, 
though it is not generally known, was a 
poet. Ihave read many of her fugitive 
pieces in manuscript, but she was never 
willing to have them issued in a volume. 
Some of these possessed, I think, con- 
siderable merit; as witness the follow- 
ing lines: — 


TO GENIUS. 


IL 


Yes! it is quenched, the spark of heavenly fire 
Which Genius kindled in my infant mind: 
Fled is my fancy, damped the fond desire 
Of fume immortal — all my dreams resigned. 
All, all are gone! Yet turn I ne’er behind, 
Like pilgrim wending from his native land? 
Shall I in other paths such beauties find 
As spring beneath Imagination’s hand, 
As bloom on wild Enthusiasm’s visionary strand? 


mu. 


Celestial Genius! dangerous gift of Heaven ! 

How many a heart and mind hast thou o’er 

thrown! 

Broken the first, the last to frenzy driven, 

Or jarred of both for aye the even tone! 

Once, once I thought such fate would be my own, 
And only looked to find an early grave ; 

To die as I had lived, my powers unknown ; 
Content, so reason might her empire save, 
Unseen to sink beneath oblivion’s rayless wave. 


i. 


But oh! with all thy pains thou hast a charm 
That nought may match within this vale below ; 
E’en for the pangs thou giv’st thou hast a balm, 
And renderest sweet the bitterness of woe : 
Thy breath ethereal, thy kindling glow, 
Thy visions bright, thy raptures wild and high, 
He that has felt, oh, would he e’er forego? 
No! in thy glistening tear, thy bursting sigh, 
Though fraught with woe, there is a thrill of ee- 
Btasy. 


of his father, James Mill, who was a skeptic in re- 
ligion but a man of the strictest moral principle: 
“He thought human life a poor thing at best, after 
the freshness of youth and of unsatisfied curiosity 
had gone by.’? — Amer. Ed. p. 48. 
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And art thou fiown, thou high, celestial Power? 

Forever flown? Ah! turn thee yet again! 

Ah! yet be with me in the lonely hour! 
Yet stoop to guide my wildered fancy’s reign ! 
Turn thee once more, and wake thy ancient 
strain ! 
No joys that earth can yield I love like thine ; 

Nay, more than earth’s best joys I love thy pain 
And could I say I would thy smile resign ? 

No; while this bosom beats, oh still, great gift, be 
mine! 

These verses indicate the writer’s 
ambitious aspirations, her self-estimate, 
and the restless and desponding moods 
to which, though not habitually sad, she 
was subject. In middle life, however, 
Frances Wright’s ambition took the 
form of zealous endeavor to aid her suf- 
fering fellow-creatures. When the ex- 
periment at Nashoba proved a failure, 
and it became evident that the slaves 
there, instead of working out their free- 
dom, were bringing the institution, year 
by year, into debt, she still resolved 
that the hopes with which she had in- 
spired them should not be disappointed. 
She left New York for her Tennessee 
plantation in the autumn of 1829, and 
was absent six months, engaged in car- 
rying out her final intentions regarding 
them. 

Ihave in my possession the manifest 
of the brig—appropriately enough it 
was the John Quincy Adams, of Boston 
—in which the little colony was con- 
veyed to Hayti. It shows that by that 
act, thirteen adults and eighteen chil- 
dren, — thirty-one souls in all, —liber- 
ated from slavery, were transported to 
a land of freedom. I have also the 
letter of the President of Hayti (Boyer), 
dated June 15, 1829, in which, after 
eulogizing Miss Wright’s philanthropic 
intentions, he offers, to all persons of 
African blood whom she may bring to 
the island, an assured asylum; adding 
that they will be placed, as ‘ cultiva- 
tors,’? on land belonging to kind and 
trustworthy persons, where they will 
find homes, and receive what the law 
in such cases guarantees to all Hay- 
tien citizens, half the proceeds of their 

1 Comme cultivateurs, ils seront placés sur les 
habitations, dont les proprictaires, connus sous des 


rapports de sagesse et de justice, leur prodigueront 
teus les soins que necessiteront leur situation, et 
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labor ;1 all which he faithfully carried 
out, 

Miss Wright herself accompanied 
these people and saw them satisfactorily 
settled. The experiment thus brought 
to a close cost her some sixteen thou- 
sand dollars; more than half her prop- 
erty. 

M. Phiquepal d’Arusmont, of whom 
T have already spoken as a teacher at 
New Harmony, escorted Miss Wright to 
Hayti; and when she returned, I learned 
that they were engaged to be married. 
Soon after, she left for France accom- 
panied by her younger sister: and there, 
next year, two misfortunes happened to 
her: the one her marriage, the other 
her sister’s death. That lady, inferior 
in talent to Frances, but unassuming, 
amiable, and temperate in her views, 
exercised a most salutary influence over 
her. The sisters, early left orphans 
and without near relatives, had spent 
their lives together and were devoted to 
each other. When I heard of the death 
of the younger, Mrs. Hemans’s touching 
lines rushed to my mind: — 

“Ye were but two; and, when thy spirit passed, 

Woe to the one— the last! . 

In that sister Miss Wright lost her 
good angel. In her husband (gifted 
with a certain enthusiasm which had its 
attraction) she found, from the first, an 
unwise, hasty, fanciful counselor, and 
ultimately a suspicious and headstrong 
man. His influence was of injurious ef- 
fect, alike on her character and on her 
happiness; and certain claims made by 
him on her property finally brought 
about a separation. Whether there ever 
was a legal divorce I do not know. I 
saw but little of Madame d’ Arusmont 
after her marriage, and lost sight of 
her altogether in the latter years of her 
life. 

The “¢ Fanny Wright”? of Free En- 
quirer days—her self-sacrificing phi- 
lanthropy overlooked, or reproached as 
rank abolitionism— attained notoriety 
not only in virtue of her theological 
leur aceorderont, suivant la loi qui guarantit et 


protége tous les citoyens, la moitié du produit de 
leur travaux.” 
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heresy, verging nearer to materialism 
than mine, but also because of her ex- 
pressed opinion that, in a wiser and 
purer future, men and women would 
need no laws to restrict and make con- 
stant their affections. I shared this 
opinion, as a theory; but I think she 
was not sufliciently careful explicitly to 
declare, as I did: ‘‘I have never recom- 
mended, and am not prepared to defend, 
any sudden abolition of the marriage 
law in the present depraved state of 
society. That great and immediate 
benefit would result from giving to mar- 
ried women independent rights of prop- 
erty, Iam convinced; and I think such 
a change in the old Gothic antiquated 
statutes regarding baron and feme will 
soon be made in this country.’’ + 

We were both strongly opposed to 
indissoluble marriage; favoring divorce 
for cruel treatment and for hopeless un- 
suitability; 2 and adducing, in proof that 
this merciful provision was of virtuous 
tendency, the domestic morals of Cath- 
olie France and Spain and Italy, where 
marriage was a sacrament binding for 
life, which no secular law could reach. 
My present opinions remain the same as 
those expressed, in detail, on that. sub- 
ject in a correspondence with Horace 
Greeley (comprised in five letters each), 
originally published in March and Apvril 
of 1860, in The New York Daily Trib- 
une; afterwards in a pamphlet which 
had a very wide circulation. Greeley 
undoubtedly persisted in holding to his 
opinion then expressed, that marriage 
was no marriage if it could be severed 
by divorce; for, several years after- 
wards, he called on me, in his hurried 
way, one morning before early break- 
fast, earnestly asking me if I could not 
possibly supply him with a copy of that 

1 Free Enquirer, vol. ii. p. 200. 

2 Here is a specimen of the arguments by which 

then fortified my position ; — 

‘The household sovereign little thinks, when he 
issues capricious commands, exacts grievous service, 
or employs tyrannical language, that George Wash- 
ington’s example will justify domestic disobedience. 
Yet are not all women ‘endowed with unalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness’? Are not governments (matri- 
monial and national) ‘instituted among men to se- 


eure these rights’? Do not marriages as well as 
governments ‘ derive their just powers from the con- 
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pamphlet, to be reprinted in the appen- 
dix to his Recollections of a Busy Life. 
I told him I had no copy remaining, but 
should do my very best to get one for 
him. I did so, and it appeared as he 
proposed; as much, I am quite sure, to 
my satisfaction as to his. 

An additional cause of the harsh feel- 
ing toward Miss Wright which was felt, 
especially by the orthodox public, was 
the somewhat bitter manner in which 
she was wont to speak of what, like my 
father, she used to call the ‘ priest- 
hood.’’ Her public lectures, of which 
she gave many throughout the country, 
East and West, usually attracted large 
crowds, thousands sometimes going away 
unable to find even standing-room. In 
one of these, she spoke of the clergy as 
‘““a class of men whom no one, not ab- 
solutely bent on self-martyrdom, would 
wish to have for enemies; but whom no 
honest man ever had —ever could have 
— for friends.”’ 

So sweeping a censure would place 
me, with all my heresies, in the cate- 
gory of the dishonest; seeing that I 
have found, throughout my life, nearly 
as fair a proportion of friends in the 
clerical profession as in any other call- 
ing. 

I myself lectured, not only statedly at 
our hall on Sundays, but also in many 
of the principal towns and cities of the 
northern and northwestern States. I 
met, during my travels, with many 
amusing incidents, one of which occurs 
to me. 

The stage-coach was then the usual 
mode of transit even on the chief routes; 
and familiar conversation with chance 
companions was more common there 
than it is now in rail-ears. On one oc- 
casion I sat next to an old lady of grave 
sent’ of the contracting parties? Whenever any 
marriage (be it of a king to his subjects or a hus- 
band to his wife) ‘becomes destructive of these ends,’ 
is it not right that it should be dissolved? Has 
not ‘all experience shown’ that women (and sub- 
jects) ‘are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed?’ And 
is not the abolition of these forms often right, de- 
sirable, a virtuous wish? Is not divorce, is not 
revolution, a virtuous act, when kings and hus- 


bands play the despot? *? — Free Enquirer, vol. iv. 
p. 141. 
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and anxious aspect. She expressed 
great interest in the state of my soul. 
Then she asked me: ‘* Are you going 
to our great city of Boston?” 

ceYes.?? 

‘¢Great cities,’? she added, ‘ offer 
great temptations; and there are many 
heretics in Boston. Are your religious 
opinions made up? ”’ 

Unwilling to offend, I replied, in gen- 
eral terms, that I was a searcher after 
truth. 

‘“ What church do you propose to 
attend? ”’ 

‘JT shall probably visit more than 
one.’’ 

‘* But you have a preference, I sup- 
pose? ”’ 

Thus pressed to the wall, I confessed 
that I hoped to hear Dr. Channing. 

‘‘Dr. Channing! ’’ she repeated, ‘‘ Dr. 
Channing! I fear —I greatly fear, young 
sir, that you are one of the moral sort 
of men!’? 

‘“‘T hope so, madam,’’ I answered 
quietly. ‘I should be sorry to believe 
that I was not.’’ 

Some of the passengers smiled, but 
my reply evidently horrified the good 
dame. She lifted up her eyes to heav- 
en; and, probably regarding the case as 
hopeless, relapsed into silence. 

My lectures were well attended, com- 
monly listened to with deep attention; 
in the case of a few audiences, inter- 
rupted by applause. On one occasion 
only did I meet with anything like vio- 
lent opposition. It was at Cincinnati, 
where the authorities had granted me 
the use of the court house. I lectured 
there twice. During the first lecture, 
a member of an orthodox church rose, 
indignantly denied some statement I 
had made, and called on the audience 
to put me down. The audience re- 
sented the interruption by loud cries of 
“Out with him!*’ and I had to inter- 
fere, to prevent his expulsion. Next 
day the court house could not contain 
half the crowd that assembled, for op- 
position was expected. I took the pre- 
caution to obtain two moderators, Mr. 
Gazlay and Mr. Dorfeuil, proprietor of 
a large museum containing an elaborate 
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collection of natural curiosities and sci- 
entific specimens. But I was suffered 
to close what I had to say without in- 
terruption, except that, while I was 
speaking, a stone, thrown from without, 
crashed through the casement of a win- 
dow near by, and fell pretty close to 
where I stood. 

Next morning I visited the museum; 
and Mr. Dorfeuil showed me, among his 
geological specimens, one a little larger 
than a man’s fist, which a friend of his 
had picked up in the court house the 
evening before, and which now bore the 
quaint and pithy label: — 


Turis ARGUMENT 
was introduced, through a window of the 
Cincinnati court house, in an attempt to 
put down Robert Dale Owen, while deliv- 
ering there an address on Religion, March 
6, 1832. 


In addition to lecturing and the ed- 
itorship of the Free Enquirer, I con- 
trived, within the four years during 
which that paper appeared, to do a 
good deal of extra work. 

I wrote and published a duodecimo 
volume of seventy or eighty pages, enti- 
tled: Moral Physiology; or, A Brief and 
Plain Treatise on the Population Ques- 
tion. In this little work I took ground 
against the theory of Malthus that the 
checks of vice and misery are necessary 
to prevent the world from being over- 
peopled. It had a circulation, in this 
country and in England, of fifty or sixty 
thousand copies. 

I also engaged in a debate touching 
The Existence of God and the Au- 
thenticity of the Bible, with the Rev. 
Origen Bacheler. This extended to ten 
papers each; which were published, first 
in the Free Enquirer, and afterwards 
in two volumes, which had a fair circu- 
lation. 

But the heaviest work I undertook 
was in connection with an evening pa- 
per, called The New York Daily Sen- 
tinel, commenced in February, 1830, by 
a few enterprising journeymen printers, 
in the interest of what was called the 
‘« Working Men’s Party.’? They were 
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disappointed in an editor whom they 
had engaged; and, at their request, I 
agreed to supply his place for a few 
weeks, till they could find another. 
The few weeks stretched into months; 
and finally to more than a year, during 
which time I wrote for them, on the 
average, upwards of a column of edito- 
rial matter daily. This I did partly be- 
cause, after a time, I got interested in 
editorial skirmishing, and partly to help 
the young fellows in their undertak- 
ing; not charging them, nor receiving 
from them, a dollar for my pains. I 
concealed my name, always leaving 
my articles with a friend, Mr. Samuel 
Humphreys; and many were the spec- 
ulations as to ‘*who the devil it was 
that was running the Workies’ paper.’’ 
I wrote as one of the industrial classes; 
and certainly had a good right so to do, 


1 In The Debatable Land between this World 
and the Next: New York and London, 1873; book 
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considering my regular twelve hours’ 
daily labor. 

It was during the years 1828 and 
1829 that I made the acquaintance of 
that young English lady of whom I have 
spoken, in one of my works on Spiritu- 
alism,! under the name of Violet. Her 
early death was a great grief to me. 
But I have received a communication 
(as to which the attendant circumstances 
forbid me to doubt that it was truly 
from her) to the effect that she has 
been able to aid and guide me from her 
home in the other world, more effectu- 
ally than if she had remained to cheer 
and help me in this. 

The readers of The Atlantic will be 
better able to judge the cogency of evi- 
dence that forces on me belief in such 
phenomena, when they shall have read 
my next chapter. 

Robert Dale Owen. 


iv. chap. iii., entitled, A Beautiful Spirit manifest- 
ing Herself. 


DREAMS. 


Waar do we callthem? Idle, airy things 
Broken by stir or sigh, 

Or else sweet slumber’s golden, gauzy wings 
That into heaven ean fly. 


What may we call them? Miracles of might. 
For such they are to us 

When the grave bursts and yields us for a night 
Some risen Lazarus. 


And if no trace or memory of death 
Cling to the throbbing form, 

And in a dream we feel the very breath 
Coming so fast and warm, — 


Then all is real; we know life’s waking thrill 
While precious things are told, 

Ay, such a dream is even stranger still 
Than miracles of old. 


Charlotte F’. Bates. 
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13 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Ir the artistic genius of England were 
to be judged by its art institutions, its 
position, already not too high, would 
become ridiculous; for the occasional in- 
dividual examples of genuine art-feeling 
which crop out of the mass of stolid 
indifference to art seem never by any 
chance to diffuse their influence into the 
educational system. In artistie coun- 
tries we see schools gathered together 
by the magnetism and genius of indi- 
vidual masters, and the best talent al- 
most invariably more or less devoted to 
the perpetuation of its traditions; but in 
England, almost without exception, the 
men who have real talent put it in the 
market for what it will bring, without a 
trace of the generous enthusiasm which 
one finds in the great Continental ate- 
liers. Artists thrive in England com- 
mercially, though art starves, and pict- 
ures are sold in quantities and at high 
prices, and now and then a genuine and 
remarkable artistic nature does appear; 
but in general, art as art does not enter 
into English education, or exercise any 
influence on it. I must not forget to no- 
tice one exception quite worthy of the 
artistic confrérie of the old times — Ford 
Madox Brown, the well-known ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelite,’? whose knowledge and time 
have always been given freely to art- 
students. 

A popular superstition prevails in En- 
gland that to have art you need only to 
have art-schools; whence South Ken- 
sington, with numerous tributaries, and 
yearly competition and prizes: and as 
the popular mind is tolerably indifferent 
to the quality of the art, and the legis- 
lative mind utterly in the dark as to the 
measures to be taken to encourage it, 
the result has been that South Kensing- 
ton is a huge receptacle into which 
everything notable in applied art drifts, 


and where it lies, the object of indis- 
criminate and undigesting admiration. 
I believe that in the course of genera- 
tions these superb public collections will 
develop taste, perhaps an art; and if 
artists arise in England capable of teach- 
ing on correct principles, and with a no- 
tion of what art really is, there may be 
created a school; but meanwhile we 
have — South Kensington. 

Last September I looked through the 
annual exhibition of prize drawings for 
the national competition, and a more 
hopeless mass of childish, misdirected 
patience and microscopic enthusiasm I 
have never seen. The system of study 
followed, if it deserves to be called sys- 
tem, seems to be analogous to what 
geography might be as studied by pis- 
mires — the attempt to crawl over and 
investigate at near sight every point and 
detail of the subject, without in the least 
comprehending the larger relations of it, 
much less the rhythmical tendencies; 
in fact, such a mapping of nature as a 
somewhat intelligent photographie ma- 
chine would do if left pretty much to 
itself. Sign of masters or proof of mas- 
tery there is none; and of the three gen- 
eral divisions into which the work may 
be divided — drawing from the cast, 
from the life, and from nature, and 
decorative design —I was not able to 
discover a single example which showed 
the least promise of originality, or be- 
trayed a comprehensive way of looking 
at things. The drawings from the cast 
were, in the specimens selected for the 
chief prizes, mainly distinguished by the 
carefulness and lithographic quality of 
the execution, all point-work, and pain- 
ful from the excessive attention to the 
most minute markings and little fract- 
ures in the plaster of the original, and 
the laborious way in which a flat back- 
ground was laid in, stippled, and point- 
ed up like commonplace engravers’ or li- 
thographers’ work. A plaster cast is a 
good sitter, and the worst lesson in the 
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world; but at least a draughtsman ought, 
with time and patience, to be able to 
rival the photograph in exactitude. Not 
one of these drawings of antique statues, 
however, showed more than a superficial 
apprehension of the original. The clear 
quality of the lines was gone; the muscle 
markings were all there; the pose and 
action no one could miss: but the sub- 
ordination of detail to the action, and 
to the larger masses, was lost entirely; 
the outlines were hesitating and undu- 
lating, without expression, weak, and 
flabby. Through all the spiritless ma- 
nipulation one felt that the object was 
seen by its details more than by its 
ensemble; that the feeling which lay 
at the root of the work was, Get the 
details right and the masses must be 
right —a superficial maxim, and one 
that is invariably falsified by practice; 
for no one ever does get the details ab- 
solutely right, and the sum of the errors 
is worse than any possible error in the 
larger way of working. The French 
system, the only correct one in use now- 
adays, is to get your ensemble at once 
and without reference to detail; your 
‘‘ motive’? fixed, you may go on and 
add detail as long as you like; but the 
artist’s work must be like the creation, 
first divided by the broadest demarka- 
tion. Any system of drawing not based 
on this principle will be wasteful cer- 
tainly, weak probably, and invariably 
inaccurate. And it is not at allin the 
practice of working with the point of the 
crayon that the error exists, any more 
than inaccurate grammar lies in a bad 
pen. A good draughtsman, whether he 
begin his work with chalk, with a stump, 
as in most French schools, or with a 
huge hog tool, will invariably work 
largely, while the South Kensingtonian 
will but blunder without his point be- 
cause he has learned to see nothing but 
detail, and the stump or the brush is 
too large for his facts. 

But if the system of building up by 
detail be unfortunate in statuary even, 
what will it be with the mobile and 
easily-tired living model? Here Rous- 
seau’s precept, ‘If your picture is not 
made in the first five strokes, it never 
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will be,”’ is absolutely true. If the mo- 
tive of the drawing, the character of the 
figure, is not caught in the first few 
strokes and the first few minutes of the 
pose, it will never come right; and so 
all depends on the rough cast, the block- 
ing out, of it. And the South Kensing- 
ton system betrays it votaries from the 
beginning, for it does not lead them to 
look mainly at this larger truth, without 
which all addition of facts is decoration 
without meaning, and finish without 
structure. There were no figures in full 
from the life, but a collection of studies 
of heads was just what we might have 
anticipated from the errors of system 
followed in the antique; not one was 
there which would not disgrace a French 
student three months in the atelier. It 
is not that there was no genius (if there 
were, it would not find its way through 
these sophistications), but there was an 
utter want of style and breadth in the 
drawing —all the petty points of feat- 
ure elaborated and likeness hunted out 
with the eyes of a ferret, while the solid 
and plastic qualities, the roundness and 
large contours, were utterly lost sight 
of; detail protruded everywhere — hard, 
liney, and anatomical. 

The studies from nature similarly had 
the character of botanical studies. 
There was no limit, except that of eye- 
sight, to their faithfulness, but there 
was no artistic relation in them. If 
training is wanted for scientific draughts- 
men in botany and inanimate nature, 
here it is; but one need not have South 
Kensington for that; it wants neither 
method nor masters nor public competi- 
tion to bring it out—the true pismire 
habit is perhaps the best for it. 

There remains only the decorative de- 
sign to be considered. Here I failed to 
find anything beyond ingenious adapta- 
tion of the styles of ornamentation so 
well known, Persian, Italian, Morris & 
Co. — nothing equal as decoration to 
Japanese either in form or color, the 
best in color being some that were very 
like Morris & Co.’s designs for papers. 
There were conventional styles of deco- 
ration in which the daisies are a little 
more realistic and the climbers and 
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creepers more botanical, but this is, ex- 
cept for a naturalist’s eye, rather an ob- 
jection than an excellence. The essence 
of all good ornament is that it should be 
felt as ornament merely, not as natural 
history. There must be a certain con- 
ventionalism of type in the forms if ‘the 
forms are borrowed from nature; but 
the noblest schools of decoration have 
always based their work on abstract or 
geometrical forms, and only unartistic 
people, or those with whom art has gone 
to decay, adopt naturalistic types with 
realistic treatment. A strongly realistic 
tendency is the worst possible symptom 
in a rising school, and in the whole his- 
tory of the world there is no example of 
a noble school of art growing out of imi- 
tation of nature. A certain affectionate 
representation, far off and fantastic, 
with a strong subordination to the first 
motives of the work, have always at- 
tended the introduction of nature into 
the great schools. It is only in the En- 
glish school that we have even the or- 
namental arts made intentionally real- 
istic, and the ensemble sacrificed to the 
parts. 

There were designs for fans in which 
the French of Louis XIV., or the sa/on 
style, was most appropriate and equally 
good with any. But in all, the princi- 
ples of art were not so much as recog- 
nized. Now, the larger question at 
once arises, if, when art is to be culti- 
vated, even for ornamental purposes, it 
is not better to lay the basis in the prac- 
tice of the better style of design; and 
whether, if the commercial demand for 
ornamental designs alone were to be con- 
sulted, it is not wiser to aim at making 
artists (so far as training can accomplish 
that end) even for our house-papers, than 
to adopt a system which may make clever 
draughtsmen, but never will help make 
a true designer? Vulgar and unedu- 
vated tastes are caught by the recogni- 
tion of the little facts of nature, and de- 
light in being deceived by that artifice 
which they mistake for art. The study 
of nature is not necessarily art, but it is 
made artistic by a proper method, as we 
shall see in examination of the Belgian 
schools. 
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I. 
THE SCHOOL OF ANTWERP. 


THE course of instruction in the 
Academy of Antwerp is substantially in 
preparation for the higher branches of 
art-produetion, although the plan of 
organization extends over all the occu- 
pations in which desigon is applicable: 
painting, historical and genre, orna- 
mental design, landscape, and animals; 
sculpture; architecture; ship-building; 
and engraving. The course is divided 
into elementary (comprising linear draw- 
ing of ornaments, heads, and figures, 
and geometrical drawing; ornaments, 
heads, and figures in light and shade, 
and orders of architecture), from which 
the pnpils pass into the middle classes 
(enseignement moyen) by a competition 
in which they must satisfactorily acquit 
themselves in the execution of a drawing 
or model in the branches for which they 
compete, without assistance or direction, 
to show that they have thoroughly mas- 
tered their material, their subject being 
a print or cast. In the middle class the 
modeling or drawing is from an antique 
statue, from nature, with studies of ex- 
pression, etc., in the classes of painting 
and sculpture; in architecture, of the 
principles of construction; and in en- 
graving, of the different styles of copper 
and steel plate engraving and wood 
cutting with modeling in wax for med- 
als, ete. 

The competition for passing into the 
upper class is in the execution of a fig- 
ure from an antique statue; in architect- 
ure, of a design for a dwelling-house, 
etc. There are, beside, competitions 
in costume and knowledge of antiqui- 
ties, anatomy, proportion of the human 
body, perspective linear and picturesque, 
expression and geometry considered as 
accessory, and in the different branches 
of application of art to industry. 

The plan of organization is very large 
and comprehensive; to carry it out in 
all its branches effectively would de- 
mand resources greater than any gov- 
ernment has yet seen fit to devote to 
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such an object; but beside being the 
central institution of forty-six academies 
and schools of design in the different 
cities of Belgium, it has in its own 
schools given instruction in the last ten 
years to nearly sixteen thousand pupils, 
of whom forty-seven were from the Unit- 
ed States, and of them one, Mr. Millett 
of Boston, is recorded in the last report 
(1878) as having taken seven first prizes 
out of eleven given in the department 
of painting and drawing of the highest 
classes. The staff consists of the di- 
rector, De Keyser, and twenty profess- 
ors. The primary classes were not in 
train when I visited the school, but of 
the evening classes, to which the arti- 
sans and apprentices of Antwerp come 
in great numbers, all instruction being 
free, that of architecture was by far the 
most striking, from the number of opera- 
tives of different occupations who come 
to receive an education which they 
may carry as far as their talents permit 
them. Of the total of the students in 
the academy last year (1872-73) one 
hundred and sixty-two were decorative 
painters, three hundred and eight car- 
penters and cabinet makers, seventy- 
seven stone-cutters, sixty-three plaster- 
ers and masons, twenty goldsmiths, and 
thirty-two other metal workers, beside 
representatives of nearly every trade in 
use in the city, about five hundred and 
sixty being undetermined yet as to their 
future careers. 

The system of drawing is similar to 
that so long established in France, 
and in principle the antithesis of that 
employed in England. The pupil is 
taught to look mainly, in the antique 
school, for the individual character of 
the statue employed as model, and to 
render this in the drawing, beginning 
with the largest relation and carrying 
the elaboration on in all parts more 
or less pari passu, so far at least that 
no part shall be finished in advance 
of the whole. In the life school not 
only is this throughout insisted on, but 
the more difficult feat of catching the 
motive of the pose, and expressing it in 
the fewest and largest lines, is kept con- 
stantly before the pupil, for the double 
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reason that the model soon loses the 
pose from weariness, and the draughts- 
man himself, if he does not catch the 
pose at once, is less likely to get it with 
each successive alteration; and the larg- 
er and simpler the cast of the outline, 
the more likely it is to give the essential 
character of the action. The pupil is 
taught, in other words, that the less his 
eye is diverted to details, the easier 
and truer his generalization is likely to 
be, and that no amount of detail will 
compensate for the loss of the general 
fidelity. 

Some drawings which are hung in the 
class-room are admirable examples of 
the results of the system— outlines pure 
and clean, anatomy well developed, and 
the larger qualities of form underlying 
the expression of all the surface mark- 
ings. There was not as much recog- 
nition as I have been accustomed to see 
in some of the French ateliers, of the 
distinctions of local color in terms of 
black and white, but it is a moot point 
amongst even good draughtsmen how 
far this should be carried, some pre- 
ferring to render the forms as if they 
were monochromatic as in the plaster 
cast, others noting local color in equiva- 
lent of tint in the monochrome, much as 
the photograph renders it. The latter 
seems to me the true system, and cer- 
tainly the most expressive and effective 
drawings are obtained in this way. 

The drawings for the competition, 
such as those I saw in the class-room, 
are done without any assistance or ad- 
vice from the professors, and so repre- 
sent truly the attainment of the pupil. 
There are, beside drawings from life, 
anatomical studies in which the student 
can have no assistance even from dia- 
grams. The professor makes a number 
of small sketches of figures in certain 
attitudes, and draws from them by lot 
those which must be the basis of the 
anatomical study, for which the pupil 
has no other guide than this sketch. 
He is shut into the drawing-room and 
must in twelve hours make a study 
showing all the anatomical develop- 
ments in a figure taking that attitude — 
one drawing for the muscles and another 
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for the skeleton. For the drawing from 
the cast he is allowed eight sittings of 
two hours each, and for that from the 
living model ten, at the end of each of 
which sittings the drawings are put 
under the seal of the academy and kept 
so until the next sitting. 

There is of course a certain degree of 
apprehension to be felt that such a 
vigorous system of positivism in artistic 
education would produce an academic 
rather than an individual development; 
but the director, though a master of all 
that pertains to academic art, is well 
aware of this danger, and knows that 
any indication of individuality must be 
protected and fostered as far as is con- 
sistent with sound knowledge and thor- 
ough draughtsmanship. The talent must 
be of a very weak order of individu- 
ality — hardly in fact more than an 
eccentricity — which will not be bet- 
tered by the system of instruction fol- 
lowed at Antwerp, which seems to me, 
so far as plan and scope is concerned, 
very nearly if not quite all that an in- 
stitution of this kind can be made. Be- 
yond this what may be realized is in 
part dependent on the means afforded, 
and in part on the assistance of col- 
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lections of good art, in which it must 
be said Antwerp does not rival most of 
the artistic cities of Europe. In some 
respects the favorite French custom of 
the leading artists teaching the aspirants 
in their own schools is pleasanter, but 
it may be seriously questioned if the 
magnetism of a great genius, and the 
fascination of his results, may not be 
more dangerous to individuality and real 
rising genius than all the rigidity of an 
academic system. Few artists of great 
and peculiar powers have been able to 
lay down a plan of education which 
would adapt itself to widely different 
talent, and rarely have they succeeded 
in making worthy followers. The best 
painter is often far from being the best 
teacher, and indeed is rarely able to tell 
the reason of his working, while many 
aman of mediocre artistic powers has 
succeeded remarkably well in forming 
the talents of men of widely diverse 
character. I think that the experience 
of the world will prove that a good 
educational system like that of Antwerp, 
even if it possess no peculiar talent in 
its direction, is better than an individual 
influence, whatever may be its power 
or attraction. 
W. J. Stillman. 


WHILE THE ORIOLE SINGS. 


TueErzE is a bird that comes and sings 
In the Professor’s garden-trees; 
Upon the English oak he swings 
And tilts and tosses in the breeze. 


I know his name, I know his note, 
That so with rapture takes my soul; 

Like flame the gold beneath his throat, 
His glossy cope is black as coal. 


O oriole, it is the song 
You sang me from the cottonwood, 
Too young to feel that I was young, 
Too glad to guess if life were good. 
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And while I hark, before my door, 
Adown the dusty Concord road, 

The blue Miami flows once more 
As by the cottonwood it flowed. 


And on the bank that rises steep 
And pours a thousand tiny rills, 
From loss and absence laugh and leap 
My school-mates to their flutter-mills. 


The blackbirds jangle in the tops 
Of hoary-antlered sycamores; 

The timorous killdeer starts and stops 
Among the drift-wood on the shores. 


Below, the bridge — a noonday fear 
OF dust and shadow shot with sun — 
Stretches its gloom from pier to pier, 
Unto strange coasts, unknown, or won 


Only by daring more than mine 
OF older boys that breast the tide: 
Dimly their slim, white bodies shine 
Far over from the other side ; 


And on those alien coasts, above, 
Where silver ripples break the stream’s 
Long blue, from some roof-sheltering grove 
A hidden parrot scolds and screams. . . 


Ah, nothing, nothing! Commonest things: 


A touch, a glimpse, a sound, a breath — 
But in the song the oriole sings 
Lives a lost world that knew not death: 


The world we somehow hope at last — 
So the heart juggles with the brain — 

We shall find somewhere, and the past 
Forever make our own again. 
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SCOTTISH 


Ix 1695 William Paterson, born in 
1658 in the parish of Tinwald, Dum- 
friesshire, established the first bank 
which ever existed in Scotland. It was 
known by the name of the Bank of 
Scotland. The capital was fixed at 
£100,000 sterling, but of this sum only 
£30,000 was subscribed, and such was 
the poverty of the country, that even of 
that small sum the larger portion came 
from London, Holland, and Hamburg. 

William Paterson had previously or- 
ganized the Bank of England, which 
had oceupied his thought for many 
years, and which was incorporated by 
royal charter, July 27, 1694; but for 
his share in establishing it, so far as I 
can ascertain, he never seems to have 
received any pecuniary reward; and, 
strange to say, from that day to this, no 
Scotsman has ever been allowed by our 
‘“‘auncient enemies of England’ to be 
governor of the Bank of England, al- 
though Seotsmen are not by law ex- 
cluded from its direction, as Jews and 
Quakers are. The nearest approach to 
having a Scotsman as governor was 
about thirty-five years ago, when Sir 
John Rae Reid, of Reid, Irving & Co., 
the son of a Scotsman, but born in En- 
gland, attained, if I remember rightly, 
that high financial position. 

About the same time that the Bank of 
Scotland was established, William Pat- 
erson was actively engaged in promoting 
his scheme for the colonization of the 
Isthmus of Darien, and such an enter- 
prise had far greater charms for the 
“perfervidum ingenium Scotorum” than 
the sober pursuits of banking; for while 
£30,000 could not be raised in Scotland 
to earry on the Bank of Scotland, 
£400,000 sterling were subscribed for 
the Darien expedition! The 
quence was that much of the little 
capital of Scotland was lost in that dis- 
astrous affair; and banking facilities 
seem to have been little understood or 
appreciated for very many years after- 
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wards. This is little to be wondered at 
if we consider the condition of Scotland 
during the last ten years of the seven- 
teenth century, as portrayed by that 
famous Scottish patriot, Andrew Fletch- 
er of Saltoun, in 1698: ‘* There are,’’ 
says he, ‘at this day in Scotland 200,- 
000 people begging from door to door; 
these are not only no ways advanta- 
geous, but a very grievous burden to so 
poor a country, and though the number 
of them be perhaps double what it was 
formerly, by reason of the present great 
distress, yet in all times there have been 
about 100,000 of these vagabonds, who 
have lived without any regard or sub- 
mission either to the laws of the land 
or those of God and nature. They are 
not only a most unspeakable oppression to 
poor tenants (who, if they give not bread 
or some sort of provision to perhaps forty 
such villains in one day, are sure to be 
insulted by them), but they rob many 
poor people who live in houses distant 
from any neighborhood. In years of 
plenty many thousands of them meet 
together in the mountains, where they 
feast and riot for many days, and at 
country weddings, markets, burials, and 
other like public occasions, they are to 
be seen, both men and women, perpet- 
ually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and 
fighting together.’’ It is only fair to the 
Scottish people to say that the demoral- 
ization described by Fletcher was in a 
very great measure, if not solely, owing 
to the anarchy and confusion caused by 
the religious persecutions under Charles 
Il. and James II., from 1661 to 1688, 
and the unsettled state of politics in 
Scotland, after the accession of William 
IIL. to the English throne, while it was 
as yet undetermined whether or not the 
Scottish Parliament would accept him 
as King of Scotland. 

The total population of Scotland at 
this time was probably not over 950,000. 
Tt was estimated at 1,050,000 in 1707, 
at the union with England, only about 
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250,000 in excess of that of the city of 
London; and down to the present day 
the whole population of Scotland bears 
much the same proportion to the popu- 
lation of that metropolis. In the midst 
of a population of about 950,000, — 
200,000 of which was of the character 
described by Fletcher of Saltoun, — 
the peaceful pursuits of commerce and 
finance could have little place. 

In 1707 the union of Scotland with 
England was consummated, and as an 
equivalent for various losses sustained 
by Scotland, especially by Paterson’s 
Darien scheme, and probably by way of 
smoothing matters with the recalcitrant 
Scots, the union commissioners rec- 
ommended that £398,085 10s. sterling 
(the balance of a long debtor and cred- 
itor account between the two kingdoms) 
should be paid in cash to the Scottish 
exchequer. This was a large sum to 
be received by the poorer country, 
though hardly equal to what it lost by 
the Darien expedition alone, and it ap- 
pears to have had but small effect in 
bettering the condition of the people, 
who were still to suffer from the polit- 
ical disturbances caused by the rebell- 
ions in favor of the Stuarts, of 1715 and 
1745, before they finally settled down 
into quiescence. 

It was not until some four or five 
years after the suppression of the latter 
rebellion, that Scottish agriculture and 
commerce ‘took that start which has re- 
sulted in the magnificent development 
of both which we behold to-day. 

Meanwhile, in 1727, the Royal Bank 
of Scotland had been established, which 
was followed in 1746 by the British 
Linen Co. Bank. The Bank of Scot- 
land, established in 1695 by Paterson, 
was carried on under a special act of 
the Scottish Parliament; the Royal 
Bank and the British Linen Co. were 
chartered banks: and it was believed 
that in all three the shareholders were 
only liable for the amount of their 
shares. With regard to the last two 
this is now deemed to be a mistake, and 
the shareholders are presumed to be 
personally liable to the extent of their 
whole fortunes, and it is matter of doubt 
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whether the shareholders of the Bank 
of Scotland are not so also. 

It was as late as 1750 that private 
banks began to be established in Scotland, 
and before giving some details regarding 
them, it may be well to note the re- 
markable difference between the mer- 
cantile classes of Scotland and those of 
England. The former sprung from the 
younger sons of lairds or landed gentry, 
the latter worked their way up from the 
laborers and yeomanry. The Glasgow 
merchants trading to Virginia and the 
West Indies, up to the close of the last 
century, used to appear upon Change in 
searlet cloaks, as indicative of their 
aristocratic position; and the family of 
the Dunlops of Carmyle, near Glasgow, 
had a whole collection of these scarlet 
cloaks worn by their ancestors, which 
having been stowed away for more than 
half a century were brought forth from 
their hiding-place and cut up into hoods 
and under-garments for the Scottish 
soldiers in leaguer before Sebastopol in 
the dreadful winter of 1855-56. 

From the time of the establishment of 
the Bank of England, a banking firm in 
England could not consist of more than 
six partners, and could only issue notes 
outside of the London district. There 
was no such restriction as to the number 
of banking partners in Scotland, and 
there a registry office for the registra- 
tion of sales, tranfers, and mortgages of 
land existed, while in England there 
was nothing of the sort. Therefore in 
Scotland, if the landed gentry became 
partners of a bank, any change in their 
holdings was at once known by an in- 
spection of the books of the registry 
office; no such clew was afforded to the 
condition of the affairs of bankers in 
England. 

The Scottish bankers, from the very 
origin of banking in their country, held 
a high social position; they were men of 
‘*mark and likelihood.”” When An- 
drew Drummond of Macheany, —an 
uncle of Viscount Strathallan, and a 
kinsman of the Duke of Perth, who 
after 1715 established the great bank- 
ing-house of Drummonds, 49 Charing 
Cross, London, as it was surmised with 
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a view to forwarding the interests of 
the exiled Stuarts, — was upbraided 
by some of his aristocratic kinsmen for 
engaging in trade, he replied, ‘* A gen- 
tleman may be a banker, though it by no 
means follows that every banker is a 
gentleman.’’ Fifty or sixty years after 
his days, it was almost held as an axiom 
in Scotland that every banker was, ez 
officio, a gentleman. Within my own 
recollection, bankers in Scotland were 
looked upon as a sort of demi-gods, only 
to be approached with ‘bated breath 
and whispering humbleness;’’ but with 
all this there was a very kindly feeling 
between them and their customers, and 
there was a thorough appreciation, on 
the side of both, of the great principle 
expressed in the modern formula of 
‘¢ mutuality of service.’ The sphere of 
action of the various banks was compara- 
tively limited, and the banker was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the business and 
social habits of his customers. 

The origin of private banks in Scot- 
land was nearly ¢oincident with the 
purchase by the government of the 
‘hereditary jurisdictions,’’ after the 
suppression of the rebellion of 1745. In 
exchange for these high but invidious 
privileges, which had cast a blight over 
the whole country, the sum of about 
£150,000 sterling was awarded to the 
Scottish lairds and Highland chiefs 
holding these privileges in 1748, and so 
the hereditary jurisdictions, hitherto in- 
struments of oppression and extortion 
when represented by money, were turned 
into blessings in promoting the growth 
of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures. Of the £150,000 mentioned 
above, £21,000 were awarded to the 
Duke of Argyll, £6621 to the Duke of 
Queensberry, down to the smallest sum 
of £65 19s. 9d. to Sir James Lockhart 
for the regality of Carstairs. This money 
was a perfect godsend to Scotland, 
wasted as it was by the war of the re- 
bellion, and as it was derived directly 
from the result of that rebellion, Scot- 
land may be said literally, out of the 
nettle danger to have plucked the flower 
safety. 

What those hereditary jurisdictions 
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had been, it may be well to explain. 
The holders of them had the power 
of ‘theading and hanging’’ within 
their respective domains, but the Scot- 
tish lairds and Highland chiefs who 
possessed them had long anticipated 
Jeremy Bentham’s apothegm that ‘* The 
worst use you can put a man to is to 
hang him.’’ Burton says in his History 
of Scotland from 1698 to 1748: ‘¢ The 
authority of the lairds did not enable 
them to transport convicts, but when 
the gallows was in the background, 
they had little difficulty in persuading 
those who came under their wrath that 
it would be well not to be clamorous, 
but submit at once to the alternative of 
entering as apprentices in one of the 
American plantations. Some of these 
potentates increased their scanty in- 
comes by prudently turning their ju- 
dicial powers in this profitable direction. 
Tt is the natural effect of such powers 
as those involved in the hereditary juris- 
diction that they exercise a tyrannic- 
al influence beyond their strictly legal 
bounds.’’ Hence, besides convicts ex- 
iled as stated above, there was a reg- 
ular trade in kidnapping carried on in 
Scotland, during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and small as was 
the commerce of Scotland at that time, 
it was deeply stained with this criminal 
traffic during the period before the re- 
bellion of 1745. 

So little demand, however, was there 
for banking accommodation by the mer- 
chants of the commercial metropolis of 
Scotland in the last part of the seven- 
teenth and earlier portion of the eight- 
eenth century, that the Bank of Scot- 
land, which attempted to establish a 
branch in Glasgow in 1696, had to with- 
draw it the following year for want of 
business; they tried it again in 1731, 
and again abandoned it in 1733 from 
the same cause, and for seventeen years 
afterwards Glasgow had no bank what- 
ever. 

In 1750 a few wealthy men deter- 
mined to establish a private bank in 
that city, and in the early part of the 
year the Ship Bank was opened; the 
partners were Colin Dunlop of Car- 
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myle; James Dennistoun of Dennis- 
toun; Alexander Houston of Jordan- 
hill; William MacDowell of Castle- 
semple; George Oswald of Scotston; 
and James Simson, merchant; all but 
the last, it will be seen, lairds or landed 
proprietors. This was followed at the 
end of the same year by the establish- 
ment of the Glascow Arms Bank, and 
about the same time was established in 
Edinburgh the private bank of Sir 
William Forbes & Co. The founder was 
aman of ancient lineage, but owing to 
the forfeitures for the rebellion of 1745, 
his family was reduced to very narrow 
circumstances. His father died when 
he was very young, predeceasing the 
grandfather of Sir William Forbes, and 
therefore never succeeding to the bar- 
onetcy. Sir William was brought up 
in a very thrifty manner by his mother, 
who, however, educated him well, and 
gave him literary tastes, so that after 
he had achieved fame and fortune as a 
banker he wrote a Life of Dr. Beattie, 
the author of The Minstrel, a poem in 
some repute cighty or ninety years ago. 
It is of him that Sir Walter Scott writes 
in the introduction to the fourth canto 
of Marmion: — 
“ Searce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his minstrel’s shade, 


The tale of friendship scarce was told, 
Ere the narrator’s heart was cold ;"” 


which I take the opportunity of quoting 
to show that the Scottish name Forbes 
should be pronounced as a dissyllable, 
instead of as a monosyllable, as it always 
erroneously is in England and America. 
It was the second Sir William Forbes, 
successor of his father in the manage- 
ment of the bank, who married Miss 
Belsher-Stewart of Fettercairn, the first 
love of Sir Walter Scott, a match which 
did not interfere with the warm friend- 
ship of the gentlemen. The youngest 
son of this marriage, James David For- 
bes, was the contestant with Agassiz for 
the honor of first discovering the glacier 
theory. 

The Scottish banking system may, 
then, be said to have fairly taken root 
in 1750. Before that time it was a 
very sickly plant, showing hardly any 
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vitality, but afterwards ‘“‘orew, and. 
waxed a great tree, and the fowls of 
the air lodged in the branches of it.’ 
Private banks gradually increased in 
Glasgow, Paisley, Ayr, and Greenock 
on the west side of Scotland, and in 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen on 
the east side. 

The last private bank established in 
Glasgow, and I believe in Scotland, was 
the Glasgow Bank, established in May, 
1809, by my grandfather, the late James 
Dennistoun of Golfhill. Besides him- 
self the partners were sixteen in num- 
ber: namely, the Right Houorable Lord 
Kinnaird, the elder brother of Byron’s 
friend, Douglas Kinnaird, — who by 
the way always pronounced the poet’s 
name as we should the Irish name of 
Byrne; John Tennent, Peter Macadam, 
Robert Blair, Robert Brown, William 
Taylor, all merchants in Glasgow; W. 
B. Cabbell, Samuel Nicholson, ‘Thomas 
Hayden, William Morland, and Henry 
Boase, merchants in London; Walter 
Fergus, merchant in Kirkealdy; John 
Baxter and William Roberts, merchants 
in Dundee; Alexander McGregor, mer- 
chant, Liverpool; and John Grundy, 
Jr., woolen manufacturer, Bury, Lanca- 
shire. 

Jt is worthy of remark that the part- 
nership is nearly all of mercantile men, 
instead of being nearly @all of landed 
proprictors, as that of the first private 
bank established in Glasgow was, fifty- 
nine years before. The Glascow Bank 
maintained a very high character un- 
der the management of Mr. Dennistoun 
until he retired from business in 1829. 
On that occasion (December 2, 1829) 
a great public dinner was given to him 
at the opening of the Glasgow Royal 
Exchange, by the magistrates and his 
fellow-citizens, in testimony of their 
respect for him, not only as a Banker, 
but as a man of most liberal political 
views and principles. He was offered a 
baronetey by Lord Grey’s government 
in 1832, which he declined, a very un- 
usual thing for a Scotsman to do. The 
Glasgow Bank became finally one of 
the numerous private banks merged in 
the Union Bank of Scotland. 
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The basis of all Scottish banking, 
from its real commencement with the 
establishment of private banks in 1750, 
seems to have been: — 

Ist. The receiving and keeping of one 
person’s money at one rate of interest, 
and the lending of it to another person 
at a hizher rate of interest, generally at 
a difference of two or two and one half 
per cent. per annum, the capital of the 
bank, and the unlimited liability of the 
partners, forming a reserve against bad 
debts. 

2d. The issuing of notes payable on 
demand and the keeping of the same in 
circulation as long as possible. 

3d. The keeping very considerable 
reserves in London, invested in such a 
manner as to enable the banker, at a 
moment’s notice, to meet any demands 
which may be made upon him. 

There appears to have been no par- 
ticular proportion kept between the 
reserve and the liabilities, that being a 
matter regulated by the prudence of the 
partners of the individual banks. 

Up to 1845 notes of £1 and upwards 
were issued by the various Scottish 
banks without any apparent rule as to 
the proportion between the issue and 
the sum reserved for the redemption 
of the notes, but any overissue by an 
individual bank was efliciently checked 
by the clearance in Edinburgh, twice a 
week, of each bank with every other 
bank. So that if any bank were too 
eager to get out its notes, they were 
speedily returned to it by its competi- 
tors, and the excess over what it held 
of the notes of other banks had to be 
settled by exchequer bills payable in 
London. 

Scotsmen always have had a most 
infantile and perfect trust in the notes 
of their own banks, with little or no 
consideration as to the standing of the 
issuing banks. A ‘note’? with them 
was a convertible term for £1 sterling, 
and it could not have been held in 
greater respect had it been a golden 
sovereign. In fact, of the two, the 
note by ninety-nine resident Scotsmen 
out of one hundred would have been 
preferred, and this was the case all 
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over Scotland; and even as far south as 
York, Scottish bank-notes were circu- 
lated betore 1844. 

The Scottish demand bank-notes were 
always legally convertible into coin, 
except during the suspension of specie 
payments by the Bank of England 
for the twenty-four years from 1797 
till 1811; but I well recollect that if 
any English bagman, who had come 
down to Scotland to collect accounts 
for his masters in England, wished to 
convert the notes he received into gold, 
to carry with him to England, the look 
of the paying teller to whom he made 
the unusual and unwelcome proposition 
was much the same as that with which 
he would have regarded a highwayman 
who had bidden him, with a pistol at 
his head, ‘* Stand and deliver! ’’ 

In 1761, when silver change became 
extremely scarce, as it continued to be 
for sixty years afterwards, the Glasgow 
banks for a time issued ten-shilling notes 
on demand, but temporarily made their 
£1 and £5 notes payable ‘either on 
demand, or six months after presenta- 
tion, at the option of the bank, with six 
months’ interest.’? After some time 
the Edinburgh banks, which had a great 
jealousy of the Glasgow banks, had suifli- 
cient influence with the government of 
the day to have an Act of Parliament 
passed prohibiting the optional clause in 
the Glasgow bank-notes. 

Guinea notes were originally issued 
by the Ship Bank of Glasgow about 
1780, with a view of meeting, to some 
extent, the difliculty of procuring silver 
change. Thus, if a person owed £20 
18s. sterling, he gave his creditor eight- 
een guinea notes and two £1 notes, and 
never a sixpence of silver passed be- 
tween them. 

To show the great scarcity of silver 
at the period referred to, and the dislike 
of the wealthy Glasgow banks to be 
called upon even for the smallest sums 
of specie, the following anecdote will 
suffice. <A little boy was sent out by 
his mother to get change for a £1 note, 
and having in vain tried to change it at 
their own baker’s and grocer’s and at 
various other shops, he went and pre- 
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sented it at the Ship Bank, by which 
it was issued, and requested change. 
* What’s your name, sir?’’ asked the 
teller. Being told, his next question was, 
““Who is your master?’’? The boy re- 
plied he had none. ‘* Who told you to 
come here, then?’’ said the persistent 
inquisitor. ‘‘ My mother,’ replied the 
boy. The teller then gave a “ Humph!” 
and sullenly doled out the necessary 
change. When silver was demanded 
for a guinea note, a gold guinea was fre- 
quently handed to the owner of the 
note, the teller well knowing that the 
gold was not wanted, being really less 
easily converted into silver change than 
the note itself. The Glasgow branch of 
the Royal Bank in those days absolutely 
refused to cash the mother bank’s notes 
in silver, except to its own customers, 
and referred strangers, asking for change 
of these notes, to the head office in 
Edinburgh where the notes were issued 
and domiciled. 

The ten-shilling bank-notes had gone 
out of existence long before my day, but 
I do very well remember that after I had 
finished my college course and entered 
the oflice of my father’s firm, James and 
Alexander Dennistoun of Glasgow, in 
1827, the payments for cotton sold by 
the house were not made by checks on 
the bank in favor of the sellers of the 
produce, which was in those days a 
thing unknown, the banks expecting 
that their customers would draw out 
notes by checks in their own favor, and 
pay these notes to those to whom they 
owed money; and the notes so paid 
were not of the £5 denomination, which 
were unlikely to circulate long, but con- 
sisted of huge bundles of greasy one- 
pound and one-guinea notes which might 
be paid out to laborers and others, and 
remain in circulation. 

A peculiar feature of Scottish bank- 
ing is the granting of what are called 
‘tcash eredits’? to small farmers and 
manufacturers. These cash credits are 
not generally for large amounts, the 
majority of them probably for sums not 
over £1000 sterling; their aggregate, 
however, may amount to a very con- 
siderable sum. They are granted upon 
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the security of the person receiving the 
credit, and also of two other persons 
whose circumstances are well known 
to the bank, and who produce, before 
such cash credit can be granted, evi- 
dence of their sufficiency as guaran- 
tors. On this particular sort of bank- 
ing business, there has been, it is un- 
derstood, very little loss to the banks, 
and in the earlier stages of Scottish 
agriculture and manufacture the system 
no doubt tended greatly to develop both. 
In advancing money to farmers on cash 
credits, the Scottish bankers had the 
great advantage over their English 
rivals, that in Scotland farm leases ran 
from nineteen to twenty-one years, 
whereas in England the farmers were 
mostly tenants at will. In a small coun- 
try such as Scotland, the circumstances 
of persons in trade were and are pretty 
generally known to bankers, and the 
applications for cash credits are granted 
or refused generally upon the personal 
knowledge of the bankers of the entire 
sufliciency of the sureties. 

In order to obtain a wide circulation 
for their notes, and in districts whence 
they would not speedily return, the 
Scottish banks often purchased landed 
property in distant counties, and also ad- 
vanced money to needy lairds on mort- 
gage. Neither, scientifically considered, 
was a good bankable security, but they 
answered the purpose in the infancy and 
youth of Scottish banking. The owner 
or mortgagee owner of land at once had 
a standing and credit in the neighbor- 
hood of the property so held, and the 
notes of the bank for wages, ete., were 
easily paid out, and kept out, in those 
days when railways were not, and even 
stage-coaches were of rare occurrence 
out of the line of the great roads be- 
tween Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Lon- 
don. 

Another mode of circulating notes 
was by getting the Highland drovers to 
use them in their journeys with cat- 
tle from the Highlands to England. 
Robin Carrick, as he was familiarly 
called, who managed the Ship Bank 
vith great profit to himself and his part- 
ners for forty-six years, from 1775 till 
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1821, — and whom I well recollect, when 
T was a boy, being pointed out to me as 
a very wealthy and very miserly man, in 
his shabby carriage, with its scarecrow 
driver and wretched horses, — culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the Highland 
drovers with considerable assiduity, for 
the purpose of passing his bank-notes 
through their agency. The following 
anecdote illustrates the keen dealing of 
both banker and drover, the former, 
with all his eagerness to circulate his 
notes in the remote regions of the High- 
lands, being equally determined not to 
abate one jot of his rights as a discount- 
ing banker. A drover came into Mr. 
Carrick’s private room, and presenting 
a bill which wanted three days of ma- 
turity, asked the cash for it. Carrick 
readily agreed to discount the bill, and 
remarked that there was sixpence dis- 
count to be taken off. 

‘© Na, na!’’ said the Highlandman, 
‘« she maun hae a’ t’e siller.’’ 

‘*T can’t do that,’’ replied Carrick, 
“‘ the discount must be deducted.’’ He 
handed back the bill to its owner, put 
on his spectacles, resumed his pen, and 
commenced writing. The Highlander, 
getting outside the door, kept it a little 
ajar, and popping in his head said, — 

‘* She ‘ll gie’t for a groat’’ (four- 
pence). 

‘¢ No, no! ’’ replied Carrick, ‘* it must 
be sixpence.’’ 

‘© Weel, weel!’’ cried the drover, 
‘Sif it maun be sae, it maun be sae.’’ 
So the sixpence was deducted, and the 
balance handed to the drover in notes 
and change. 

It may be said, I think, with great 
truth, that the infancy and youth of 
Scottish agriculture and manufactures 
were nourished and cherished chiefly by 
the private banks. The manhood of 
these industries is sustained by joint 
stock banks alone, there not having 
been a private bank of issue in Scotland 
for upwards of a quarter of a century; 
all have been absorbed by the joint 
stock banks. 

The Commercial Bank of Scotland 
was established in Edinburgh in 1810, 
and the National Bank of Scotland in 
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1825, both joint stock banks; and even 
remote Aberdeen, as early as 1825, es- 
tablished a joint stock bank, under the 
name of the Aberdeen Town and County 
Bank; but it was not until 1830 that 
the usually enterprising and energetic 
merchants of Glasgow established their 
first joint stock banking institution, 
under the name of the Union Bank of 
Glasgow. Its establishment was soon fol- 
lowed by that of the Western Bank and 
others, but I will only trace the process 
of absorption by the Union Bank of va~ 
rious private banks, and thus show the 
course of all the other joint stock banks, 
in reference to the private ones. 

The Glasgow Bank, already referred 
to as established in 1809, and the last 
private bank opened in Scotland, ab- 
sorbed in 1836 the Ship Bank, the first 
private bank, established in 1750, and 
the name of the two associated banks 
beeame thenceforth the Glasgow and 
Ship Bank. 

The Union Bank of Glasgow assumed 
the name of the Union Bank of Scot- 
land, and under that designation ab- 
sorbed in the order named, the follow- 
ing private banks: — 

1st. The Thistle Bank of Glasgow. 

2d. The Paisley Union Bank of Pais- 
ley. 

3d. Sir William Forbes & Co. of Edin- 
burgh. 

4th. Hunter & Co. of Ayr. 

5th. The Glasgow and Ship Bank of 
Glasgow. 

6th. The Old Bank of Aberdeen. 

In 1826 Sir Robert Peel had attempted 
to put an end to the Scottish bank-note 
circulation, and substitute for it Bank 
of England notes, without any notes of 
a lower denomination than £5, while 
the currency of Scotland consisted al- 
most entirely of £1 notes. The Scots 
felt greatly disgusted at the proposed 
change, as they were perfectly satisfied 
with their own bank-note system, had 
asked for no change, and wanted none. 
Their national pride was also roused, 
feeling, as they did, that their whole 
monetary system was to be upset by an 
English statesman, apparently for no 
other reason but that the Scottish sys- 
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tei might be made uniform with that of 
England. 

The national feeling found a fitting 
mouth-piece in that greatest of Scots- 
men, Sir Walter Scott, who, under the 
nom de plume of Malachi Malagrowther, 
in the pages of the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal, with mingled invective, sar- 
casm, and wit, put an entire stop to 
Peel’s project of uniformity. 

After this, Scottish banking was let se- 
verely alone for eighteen years, that is, 
until after Peel’s Bill of 1844, regulating 
the management of the Bank of England, 
had become law. It was then deter- 
mined that as the note circulation could 
not be assimilated with that of England, 
the law regarding it should be so altered 
as to give it a tendency in the same di- 
rection. The note circulation, there- 
fore, of each bank of issue, as in 1844, 
was ascertained, and to that amount 
each bank was restricted in future, ex- 
cepting that beyond that authorized 
amount any one of the existing banks 
might issue as many notes as it could 
circulate upon a gold basis; that is to say, 
for every £1 of notes issued beyond the 
authorized amount, it must have a sov- 
ereign in its coffers; but the £1 note 
circulation, thanks to Sir Walter’s ef- 
forts in 1826, was not otherwise inter- 
fered with. No new bank of issue was 
allowed to be established in Scotland 
after 1844. 

The Scottish banks are now all joint 
stock and of unlimited liability, that is, 
the shareholders, beyond losing the 
money paid for their shares, in case of 
failure of the bank, are liable to the ut- 
most penny of their property, present 
and future, to both note-holders and de- 
positors. From this category of unlim- 
ited liability it is possible that the Bank 
of Scotland may be an exception, as 
previously stated. 

The present bank-note circulation and 
entire banking business of Scotland is 
provided for by the following eleven 
joint stock banks, their branches and 
sub-branches, as shown by the following 
tables, made up to December 31, 1873: 

2 The par of exchange with England is now, gold, 
$4 8665 per pound sterling, and $5 gold per pound is 
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Name of Insti- Ho. of Paid uy 
Bank. tuted. ners. Branches. Capital, 
Bank of Scotland, 1695 1405 76 £1,000,000 
Royal Bank, 1727 1412 101 2,000,000 
British Linen Co., 1746 1203) = 61 ~——:1,000,000 
Commercial Bank, 1810 1170 94 1,000,000 
National Bank of Scot- 
land, 1825 1602 86 1,000,000 
Aberdeen Town and 
County Bank, 1825 823 40 252,000 
Union Bank of Scot- 
land, 1830 1215 116 — 1,000,000 
North of Scotland 
Bank, 1836 1407 3944 320,000 
Clydesdale Bank, 1838 1378 76 900,000 
Caledonian Bank, 1838 786 20 125 1100 
City of Glasgow Bank, 1839 1234 122 1,000,000 
Paid up Banking Capital of Scotland, £9,597 ,000 


The authorized and actual circulation 
of notes, with the reserve of coin held 
by the foregoing banks, as made up on 
December 31, 1873, was as follows: — 

Actual Av- 


Authorized erage Cir- Average 
Name of Circulation culation of Coin Held 
Bank. of 1845. 1872-73. 1872-73. 
Bank of Scotland, £343,418 £644,187 £394,956 
Royal Bank, 216,451 684,431 590,606 
British Linen Co., 438,024 539,262 214,718 
Commercial Bank, 374,880 727,994 466,198 
National Bank of 
Scotland, 297,024. 551,885 386,131 
Aberdeen Town and 
County Bank, 70,133 179,299 137,077 
Union Bank of Seot- 
land, 454,346 761,112 432,255 
North of Scotland 
Bank, 154,319 286,102 162,668 
Clydesdale Bank, 274,321 516,485 319,675 
Caledonian Bank, 53,434 94,804 63,669 
City of Glasgow 
Bank, 72,921 611,445 617,879 


1 £2,749,271 £5,597 06 £3,785 ,832 
The deposits in the Scottish banks, 
as given in evidence before the parlia- 
mentary committee on the bank acts in 
1858, were estimated at £50,000,000 
sterling, and I think it will be pretty 
safe to add a million per annum since 
that date. If this supposition be cor- 
rect, it would make the deposits in the 
Scottish banks at present in the neigh- 
borhood of £66,000,000, which I appre- 
hend is not far from the truth. The 
circulation of these notes is now a far 
less profitable operation to the Scottish 
banks than it was thirty or forty years 
ago. Scotland has become so perme- 
ated by railways that notes are very 
speedily returned to the issuing bank. 
therefore a sufficiently near approximation for con- 
verting these tables into American coin. 
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The poorer classes no longer hoard 
notes, but at once deposit them in say- 
ings-banks or with the ordinary banks 
and their numerous branches, where the 
smallest depositors are allowed exactly 
the same rate of interest as the largest 
depositors. 

Prior to the panic of 1857, when there 
happened to be a run on any Scottish 
bank, its note-holders were quite satis- 
fied if they got them exchanged for 
notes of other undoubted banks; but in 
1857 there was a decided run for gold, 
which had to be met by bringing gold 
from the coffers of the Bank of En- 
gland. This gold was obtained by the 
Scottish banks selling securities in Lon- 
don (such as consols, exchequer bills, 
and London bills of exchange), which 
were of course paid for in Bank of En- 
gland notes, convertible into gold on 
demand. The Bank of England com- 
plained of this extra demand for gold 
from the Scottish banks, and the lat- 
ter proposed that in future Bank of En- 
gland notes should be made a legal ten- 
der in Scotland from all parties but 
the Bank of England itself, as well as 
in England, so as to obviate the ne- 
cessity for bringing gold to Scotland. 
To this, however, the Bank of England 
was opposed, although it is difficult to 
see how it would have been placed in 
any worse position by the arrangement, 
which apparently would, to some extent, 
at least, have relieved it from a drain 
of gold in times of panic. Of the gold 
brought to Glasgow from London in the 
worst week of the panie of 1857, about 
a third was sent back to London the 
following week. 

I think it not improbable that with its 
increased and increasing wealth, Scot- 
land, before the end of this century, 
will have no notes below £5, its £1 
notes being superseded by sovereigns, 
and then will follow the substitution of 
Bank of England notes for its remain- 
ing paper currency. The note circula- 
tion of the whole of Great Britain will 
then be uniform, and Sir Robert Peel’s 
fond dream of 1826 be fully realized. 

The highest dividend paid by any of 
the joint stock Scottish banks in 1873 
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was fifteen per cent. per annum by the 
Union Bank of Scotland, and the lowest 
nine per cent. per annum by the Royal 
Bank; the others paid from ten to four- 
teen per cent. per annum. In general 
terms the dividends paid by the Scottish 
banks hardly exceed four per cent. per 
annum on the existing market value of 
their shares, or only about one per cent. 
per annum more than consols, and I be- 
lieve the Scottish people have quite as 
much confidence in the one security as 
in the other. They have always had a 
stout faith in their banks, bankers, and 
bank-notes, and they have hitherto had 
good reason for the faith that is in 
them. 

In 1873 the minimum rate of discount 
charged by the Scottish banks on three 
months’ local bills ranged from three 
and one half per cent. on August 22d, 
to nine per cent. on November 8th, and 
beginning at five per cent. in January, 
it closed at the same rate in December. 
The Scottish banks charge about one 
half per cent. per annum less discount 
on bills domiciled in London than on 
local bills. 

In 1873 the interest charged by the 
Scottish banks to their customers on 
cash credit accounts ranged from four 
and one half per cent. on August 22d, 
to nine per cent. on November 8th, and 
beginning at six and one half per cent. 
in January, it closed at five and one 
half per cent. in December. In the 
same period the interest allowed on de- 
posits ranged from two per cent. on Au- 
gust 22d, to six per cent. on November 
8th, and beginning at four and one half 
per cent. in January, it closed at three 
and one half per cent. in December, 
1873. 

In Scotland there is a continuous and 
active employment of the means of the 
banks, and the numerous branches suck 
up, as it were, all idle capital from nu- 
merous small depositors in the remoter 
provinces; and beyond the moderate 
amounts which the managers of the 
branches are permitted to lend out on 
the spot, they remit to the mother banks 
for investment in the great financial 
centres, Glasgow and Edinburgh, where 
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there is always an active demand from 
borrowers for the pursuits of commerce, 
manufactures, ship-building, mining, and 
agriculture. 
, The number of ordinary directors in 
the existing Scottish banks ranges from 
seven to twelve, and it is usual for two 
of the directors to go out annually. In 
some of the banks, I believe the out- 
going directors are reéligible at once; in 
others, two new men must be introduced; 
but in a directory of twelve this rule can 
readily be adhered to, and yet a per- 
manent staff of directors be maintained 
by choosing from the same body of four- 
teen men. Although the directors at- 
tend at specified times each week, and 
some of them are probably in the bank 
daily, yet the manager or president is 
de facto lord of the ascendant in all ordi- 
nary routine business; and in nothing 
so much as in banking is this one-man 
power necessary for success. Thorough 
mastership of the position, promptitude 
of decision, and honesty of purpose are 
of course essential attributes of a good 
bank manager, and in all these elements 
the Scottish bank managers, whether as 
respects the old private banks or the 
modern joint stock ones, have very 
rarely proved deficient. 

I cannot conclude these remarks on 
Scottish banking better than by quoting 
what Adam Smith wrote on the subject 
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of banking, more than one hundred 
years ago, and I may say that upon the 
principles therein enunciated the Scot- 
tish banks have almost uniformly been 
conducted. These principles are equally 
applicable now as when predicated by 
Smith, and to this side of the Atlantic 
as well as to the other: — 

‘¢ Though the principles of the bank- 
ing trade may appear somewhat ab- 
struse, the practice is capable of being 
reduced to strict rules. To depart on 
any occasion from these rules, in conse- 
quence of some flattering speculation of 
extraordinary gain, is almost always ex- 
tremely dangerous, and frequently fatal 
to the banking company which attempts 
it. But the constitution of joint stock 
companies renders them in general more 
tenacious of established rules than any 
private co-partnery. Such companies, 
therefore, seem extremely well fitted for 
this trade. The principal banking com- 
panies in Europe, accordingly, are joint 
stock companies, many of which manage 
their trade very successfully without any 
exclusive privilege. The Bank of En- 
gland has no exclusive privilege, except 
that no other banking company in En- 
gland shall consist of more than six 
persons. The two banks of Edinburgh 
(Bank of Scotland and Royal Bank) 
are joint stock companies without any 
exclusive privilege.”’ 


William Wood. 


COUNTERPARTS. 


A Lover’s Concelt. 


I seND, sweet, my yearning 
Half-kisses to thee; 

Oh send your returning 
Haltf-kisses to me. 


When our half-kisses meet, love, 
What marvels have birth! 

All fair things and sweet, love, 
New heaven, new earth! 


J. J. Piatt. 
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A REBEL’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


II. 
THE MEN WHO MADE THE ARMY. 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent has told 
us that the great leader of the German 
armies, Count Von Moltke, has never 
read anything — even a history — of 
our war, and that when questioned on 
the subject, he has said he could not 
afford to spend time over ‘ the wran- 
gling of two armed mobs.’’ If he ever 
said anything of the kind, which is 
doubtful, his characterization of the two 
armies had reference, probably, to their 
condition during the first year or two of 
the struggle, when they could lay very 
little claim indeed to any more distinct- 
ively military title. The Southern army, 
at any rate, was simply a vast mob of 
rather ill-armed young men from the 
country.! As I have said in a previous 
paper, every gentleman in Virginia, not 
wholly incapable of rendering service, 
enlisted at the beginning of the war, and 
the companies, unarmed, untrained, and 
hardly even organized, were sent at once 
to camps of instruction. Here they 
were in theory drilled and disciplined 
and made into soldiers, by the little 
handful of available West-Pointers and 
the lads from the Military Institute at 
Lexington. In point of fact, they were 
only organized and taught the rudiments 
of the drill before being sent to the 
front as full-fledged soldiers; and it was 
only after a year or more of active serv- 
ice in the field that they began to sus- 


1 In order that no reader of The Atlantic may 
misconceive the spirit in which this paper is written, 
I wish to say, at the outset, that in commenting 
upon the material of which the Southern army was 
made up, nothing has been further from my thought 
than to reflect, even by implication, upon the 
character of the Union army or of the men who 
composed it, for indeed I honor both as highly as 
anybody can. I think I have outlived whatever war 
prejudices I may have brought with me out of the 
struggle, and in commenting upon some of the 
better characteristics of the early Virginian yolun- 
teers, I certainly have not meant to deny equal 
or like excellence to their foemen. I happen, how- 
ever, to know a great deal about the one army and 


pect what the real work and the real 
character of the modern soldier is. 

Our ideas of the life and business of 
a soldier were drawn chiefly from the 
adventures of Ivanhoe and Charles 
O'Malley, two worthies with whose per- 
sonal history almost every man in the 
army was familiar. The men who yolun- 
teered went to war of their own accord, 
and were wholly unaccustomed to act- 
ing on any other than their own motion. 
They were hardy lovers of field sports, 
accustomed to out-door life, and in all 
phvsical respects excellent material of 
which to make an army. But they were 
not used to control of any sort, and were 
not disposed to obey anybody except for 
good and sufficient reason given. While 
actually on drill they obeyed the word 
of command, not so much by reason of 
its being proper to obey a command, as 
because obedience was in that case nec- 
essary to the successful issue of a pretty 
performance in which they were in- 
terested. Off drill they did as they 
pleased, holding themselves gentlemen, 
and as such bound to consult only their 
own wills. ‘Their officers were of them- 
selves, chosen by election, and subject, 
by custom, to enforced resignation upon 
petition of the men. Only corporals 
cared sufficiently little for their position 
to risk any magnifying of their oflice by 
the enforcement of discipline. I make 
of them an honorable exception, out of 
regard for the sturdy corporal who, at 
Ashland, marched six of us (a guard de- 
tail) through the very middle of a pud- 


yery little about the other,—a state of things 
consequent upon the peculiar warmth with which 
we were always greeted whenever we undertook to 
visit the camps of our friends on the other side. 
Will the reader please bear in mind, then, that my 
estimate of the character of the Southern troops 
isa positive and not @ comparative one, and that 
nothing said in praise of the one army is meant to 
be a reflection upon the other? Between Bull Run 
and Appomattox I had ample opportunity to learn 
respect for the courage and manliness of the men 
who overcame us, and since the close of the war I 
have learned to know many of them as tried and 
true friends, and gentlemen of noblest mold. 
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dle, assigning as his reason for doing so 
the fact that ‘ It’s plagued little author- 
ity they give us corporals, and I mean 
to use that little, any how.’? Even cor- 
porals were elected, however, and until 
December, 1861, I never knew a single 
instance in which a captain dared offend 
his men by breaking a non-commis- 
sioned officer, or appointing one, without 
submitting the matter to a vote of the 
company. In that first instance the 
captain had to bolster himself up with 
written authority from head-quarters, 
and even then it required three weeks 
of mingled diplomacy and discipline to 
quell the mutiny which resulted. 

With troops of this kind, the reader 
willreadily understand, a feeling of very 
democratic equality prevailed, so far at 
least as military rank had anything to 
do with it. Officers were no better than 
men, and so officers and men messed 
and slept together on terms of entire 
equality, quarreling and even fighting 
now and then, ina gentlemanly way, 
but without a thought of allowing dif- 
ferences of military rank to have any 
influence in the matter. The theory 
was that the oflicers were the creatures 
of the men, chosen by election to repre- 
sent their constituency in the perform- 
ance of certain duties, and that only 
during good behavior. And to this the- 
ory the officers themselves gave in their 
adhesion in a hundred ways. Indeed, 
they could do nothing else, inasmuch as 
they knew no way of quelling a mutiny. 

There was one sort of rank, however, 
which was both maintained and respect- 
ed from the first, namely, that of social 
life. The line of demarkation between 
gentry and common people is not more 
sharply drawn anywhere than in Vir- 
ginia. It rests there upon an indetermi- 
nate something or other, known as fam- 
ily. To come of a good family is a 
patent of nobility, and there is no other 
way whatever by which any man or any 
woman can find a passage into the 
charmed circle of Virginia’s peerage. 
There is no college of heralds, to be 
sure, to which doubtful cases may be re- 
ferred, and there is no law governing 
the matter; but every Virginian knows 
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what families are, and what are not 
good ones, and so mistakes are impossi- 
ble. The social position of every man 
is sharply defined, and every man car- 
ried it with him into the army. The 
man of good family felt himself superior, 
as in most cases he unquestionably was, 
to his fellow-soldier of less excellent 
birth; and this distinction was sufficient, 
during the early years of the war, to 
override everything like military rank. 
In one instance which I remember, a 
young private asserted his superiority 
of social standing so effectually, as to 
extort from the lieutenant command- 
ing his company a public apology for 
an insult offered in the subjection of the 
private to double duty, as a punish- 
ment for absence from roll-call. The 
lieutenant was brave enough to have 
taken a flogging at the hands of the in- 
sulted private, perhaps, but he could 
not face the declared sentiment of the 
entire company, and so he apologized. 
I have known numberless cases in which 
privates have declined dinner and other 
invitations from officers who had _pre- 
sumed upon their shoulder-straps in ask- 
ing the company of their social supe- 
riors. 

In the camp of instruction at Ash- 
land, where the various cavalry compa- 
nies existing in Virginia were sent to be 
made into soldiers, it was a very common 
thing indeed for men who grew tired of 
camp fare to take their meals at the 
hotel, and one or two of them rented 
cottages and brought their families there, 
excusing themselves from attendance 
upon unreasonably early roll-calls, by 
pleading the distance from their cot- 
tages to the parade-ground. Whenever 
a detail was made for the purpose of 
cleaning the camp-ground, the men de- 
tailed regarded themselves as responsi- 
ble for the proper performance of the 
task by their servants, and uncomplain- 
ingly took upon themselves the duty of 
sitting on the fence and superintending 
the work. The two or three men of the 
overseer class who were to be found in 
nearly every company, turned some nim- 
ble quarters by standing other men’s 
turns of guard-duty at twenty-five cents 
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an hour; and one young gentleman of 
my own company, finding himself as- 
signed to a picket rope post, where his 
only duty was to guard the horses and 
prevent them, in their untrained exu- 
berance of spirit, from becoming en- 
tangled in each other’s heels and halters, 
coolly called his servant and turned the 
matter over to him, with a rather inform- 
al but decidedly pointed injunction not 
to let those horses get themselves into 
trouble if he valued his hide. This case 
coming to the ears of Colonel (after- 
wards General) Ewell, who was com- 
manding the camp, that officer reor- 
ganized the guard service upon princi- 
ples as novel as they were objectionable 
to the men. He required the men to 
stand their own turns, and, worse than 
that, introduced the system, in vogue 
among regular troops, of keeping the 
entire guard detail at the guard-house 
when not on post, an encroachment upon 
personal liberty which sorely tried the 
patience of the young cavaliers. 

It was in this undisciplined state that 
the men who afterwards made up the 
army under Lee were sent to the field 
to meet the enemy at Bull Run and 
elsewhere, and the only wonder is that 
they were ever able to fight at all. They 
were certainly not soldiers. They were 
as ignorant of the alphabet of obedi- 
ence, as their oflicers were of the art 
of commanding. And yet they acquit- 
ted themselves reasonably well, a fact 
which can be explained only by refer- 
ence to the causes of their insubordi- 
nation in camp. These men were the 
people of the South, and the war was 
their own; wherefore they fought to win 
it of their own accord, and not at all 
because their officers commanded them 
to do so. Their personal spirit and 
their intelligence were their sole ele- 
ments of strength. Death has few ter- 
rors for such men, as compared with 
dishonor, and so they needed no officers 
at all, and no discipline, to insure their 
personal good conduct on the field of 
battle. The same elements of charac- 
ter, too, made them accept hardship with 
the utmost cheerfulness, as soon as hard- 
ship became a necessary condition to 
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the successful prosecution of a war that 
every man of them regarded as his own. 
In camp, at Richmond or Ashland, they 
had shunned all unnecessary privation 
and all distasteful duty, because they 
then saw no occasion to endure avoid- 
able discomfort. But in the field they 
showed themselves great, stalwart men 
in spirit as well as in bodily frame, and 
endured cheerfully the hardships of 
campaigning precisely as they would 
have borne the fatigues of a hunt, as 
incidents encountered in the prosecution 
of their purposes. 

During the spring and early summer 
of 1861, the men did not dream that 
they were to be paid anything for their 
services, or even that the government 
was to clothe them. They had bought 
their own uniforms, and whenever these 
wore out they ordered new ones to be 
sent, by the first opportunity, from home. 
I remember the very first time the 
thought of getting clothing from the 
government ever entered my own mind. 
I was serving in Stuart’s cavalry, and 
the summer of 1861 was nearly over. 
My boots had worn out, and as there 
happened at the time to be a strict em- 
bargo upon all visiting on the part of 
non-military people, I could not get a 
new pair from home. The spurs of my 
comrades had made uncomfortable im- 
pressions upon my bare feet every day 
for a week, when some one suggested 
that I might possibly buy a pair of boots 
from the quartermaster, who was for 
the first time in possession of some goy- 
ernment property of that description. 
When I returned with the boots and re- 
ported that the official had refused my 
proffered cash, contenting himself with 
charging the amount against me as a 
debit to be deducted from the amount 
of my pay and clothing allowance, there 
was great merriment in the camp. The 
idea that there was anybody back of us 
in this war—anybody who could, by 
any ingenuity of legal quibbling, be sup- 
posed to be indebted to us for our volun- 
tary services in our own cause — was too 
ridiculous to be treated seriously. ‘* Pay 
money’? became the standing subject 
for jests. The card-playing with which 
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the men amnsed themselves suffered a 
revolution at once; euchre gave place to 
poker, played for ‘‘ pay money,”’ the 
winnings to fall due when pay-day 
should come,—a huge joke which was 
heartily enjoyed. 

From this the reader will see how lit- 
tle was done in the beginning of the war 
toward the organization of an efficient 
quartermaster’s department, and how 
completely this ill-organized and undis- 
ciplined mob of plucky gentlemen was 
left to prosecute the war as best it could, 
trusting to luck for clothing and even for 
food. Of these things I shall probably 
have occasion to speak more fully in a 
future paper, wherein I intend to say 
something of the management of affairs 
at Richmond. At present, I merely re- 
fer to the matter for the purpose of cor- 
recting an error (if I may hope to do 
that) which seems likely to creep into 
history. We have been told over and 
over again that the Confederate army 
could not possibly have given effectual 
pursuit to General McDowell’s flying 
forces after the battle of Bull Run. It 
is urged, in defense of the inaction 
which made of that day’s work a waste 
effort, that we could not move forward 
for want of transportation and supplies. 
Now, without discussing the question 
whether or not a prompt movement on 
Washington would have resulted favor- 
ably to the Confederates, I am certain, 
as every man who was there is, that 
this want of transportation and supplies 
had nothing whatever to do with it. We 
had no supplies of any importance, it is 
true, but none were coming to us there, 
and we were no whit better off in this 
regard at Manassas than we would have 
been before Washington. And having 
nothing to transport, we needed no 
transportation. Had the inefficiency of 
the supply department stopped short 
at its failure to furnish wagon trains, 
it might have stood in the way of a 
forward movement. But that was no 
ordinary incompetence which governed 
this department of our service in all 
its ramifications. The breadth and 
comprehensiveness of that incompetence 
were its distinguishing characteristics. 
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In failing to furnish anything to trans- 
port, it neutralized its failure to furnish 
transportation, and the army that fought 
at Bull Run would have been as well off 
anywhere else as there, during the next 
ten days. Indeed, two days after the 
battle we were literally starved out at 
Manassas, and were forced to advance 
to Fairfax Court House in order to get 
the supplies which the Union army had 
left in abundance wherever there was a 
storing-place for them. The next morn- 
ing after the battle, many of the starv- 
ing men went off on their own account 
to get provisions, and they knew very 
well where to find them. There were 
none at Manassas, but by crossing Bull 
Run and following the line of the Fed- 
eral retreat, we soon gathered a store 
sufficient to last us, while the authori- 
ties of the quartermaster’s department 
were finding out how to transport the 
few sheet-iron frying-pans which, with 
an unnecessary tent here and there, 
were literally the only things there were 
to be transported at all. Food, which 
was the only really necessary thing just 
then, lay ahead of us and nowhere else. 
All the ammunition we had we could 
and did move with the wagons at hand. 

To return to the temper of the troops 
and people. Did the Southerners really 
think themselves a match for ten times 
their own numbers? I know the reader 
wants to ask this question, because al- 
most everybody I talk to on the subject 
asks it in one shape or another. In an- 
swer let me say, I think a few of the 
more enthusiastic women, cherishing a 
blind faith in the righteousness of their 
cause, and believing, in spite of histor- 
ical precedent, that wars always end 
with strict regard to the laws of poetic 
justice, did think something of the 
sort; and I am certain that all the 
stump speakers of the kind I have hith- 
erto described held a like faith most 
devoutly. But with these exceptions I 
never saw any Southerner who hoped 
for any but well-fought-for success. It 
was not a question of success or defeat 
with them at all. They thought they 
saw their duty plainly, and they did it 
without regard to the consequences. 
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Their whole hearts were in the cause, 
and as they were human beings they 
naturally learned to expect the result 
for which they were laboring and fight- 
ing and suffering; but they based no 
hopes upon any such fancy as that the 
Virginian soldier was the military equiv- 
alent of ten or of two Pennsylvanians 
armed as well as he. On the contrary, 
they busily counted the chances and 
weighed the probabilities on both sides 
from the first. They claimed an ad- 
vantage in the fact that their young 
men were more universally accustomed 
to field sports and the use of arms than 
were those of the North. They thought 
too, that, fighting on their own soil, in 
an essentially defensive struggle, they 
would have some advantage, as they 
certainly did. They thought they might 
m the end tire their enemy out, and they 
hoped from the first for relief through 
foreign intervention in some shape. 
These were the grounds of their hopes; 
but had there been no hope for them at 
all, I verily believe they would have 
fought all the same. Certainly very 
few of them hoped for success after the 
campaign of 1863, but they fought on 
nevertheless, until they could fight no 
more. Let the reader remember that 
as the Southerners understood the case, 
they could not, without a complete sac- 
rifice of honor, do anything else than 
fight on until utterly crushed, and he 
will then be prepared to understand 
how small a figure the question of suc- 
cess or failure cut in determining their 
course. 

The unanimity of the people was sim- 
ply marvelous. So long as the question 
of secession was under discussion, opin- 
ions were both various and _ violent. 
The moment secession was finally deter- 
mined upon, a revolution was wrought. 
There was no longer anything to dis- 
cuss, and so discussion ceased. Men 
got ready for war, and delicate women 
with equal spirit sent them off with 
smiling faces. The man who tarried at 
home for never so brief a time, after the 
call to arms had been given, found it 
necessary to explain himself to every 
woman of his acquaintance, and no ex- 
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planation was sufficient to shield him 
from the social ostracism consequent 
upon any long-tarrying. Throughout 
the war it was the same, and when the 
war ended the men who lived to return 
were greeted with sad faces by those 
who had cheerfully and even joyously 
sent them forth to the battle. 

Under these circumstances, the read- 
er will readily understand, the first call 
for troops took nearly all the men of 
Virginia away from their homes. Even 
the boys in the colleges and schools en- 
listed, and these establishments were 
forced to suspend for want of students. 
In one college the president organized 
the students, and making himself their 
commander, led them directly from the 
class-room to the field. So strong and 
all-embracing was the thought that 
every man owed it to the community to 
become a soldier, that even clergymen 
went into the army by the score, and 
large districts of country were left too 
without a physician, until the people 
could secure, by means of a memorial, 
the unanimous vote of the company to 
which some favorite physician belonged, 
declaring it to be his patriotic duty to 
remain at home. Without such an in- 
struction from his comrades no physician 
would consent to withdraw, and even 
with it very many of them preferred to 
serve in the ranks. 

These were the men of whom the 
Confederate army was for the first year 
or two chiefly composed. After that 
the conscription brought in a good deal 
of material which was worse than use- 
less. There were some excellent sol- 
diers who came into the army as con- 
scripts, but they were exceptions to the 
rule. For the most part the men whose 
bodies were thus lugged in by force 
had no spirits to bring with them. 
They had already lived a long time un- 
der all the contumely which a reputation 
for confessed cowardice could bring upon 
them. The verdict of their neighbors 
was already pronounced, and they could 
not possibly change it now by good con- 
duct. They brought discontent with 
them into the camp, and were sullenly 
worthless as soldiers throughout. They 
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were a leaven of demoralization which 
the army would have been better with- 
out. But they were comparatively few 
in number, and as the character of the 
army was crystallized long before these 
men came into it at all, they had little 
influence in determining the conduct of 
the whole. If they added nothing to 
our strength, they could do little to 
weaken us, and in any estimate of the 
character of the Confederate army they 
hardly count at all. The men who 
early in the war struggled for a place 
in the front rank, whenever there was 
chance of a fight, and thought them- 
selves unlucky if they failed to get it, 
are the men who gave character after- 
wards to the well-organized and well- 
disciplined army which so long contested 
the ground before Richmond. They 
did become soldiers after awhile, well 
regulated and thoroughly effective. The 
process of disciplining them took away 
none of their personal spirit or their per- 
sonal interest in the war, but it taught 
them the value of unquestioning obedi- 
ence, and the virtue there was in yield- 
ing it. I remember very well the ex- 
treme coolness with which in one of the 
valley skirmishes, a few days before the 
first battle of Bull Run, a gentleman 
private in my own company rode out of 
the ranks for the purpose of suggesting 
to J. E. B. Stuart the propriety of 
charging a gun which was shelling us, 
and which seemed nearer to us than to 
its supporting infantry. I heard an- 
other gentleman without rank, who had 
brought a dispatch to Stonewall Jack- 
son, request that officer to ‘‘ cut the an- 
swer short,’? on the ground that his 
horse was a little lame and he feared 
his inability to deliver it as promptly as 
was desirable. These men and their 
comrades lost none of this personal 
solicitude for the proper conduct of the 
war, in process of becoming soldiers, but 
they learned not to question or advise, 
when their duty was to listen and obey. 
Their very errors, as General Stuart 
once said in my hearing, proved them 
the best of material out of which to 
make soldiers. ‘* They are pretty good 
officers now,’’ he said, ‘‘and after a 
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while they will make excellent soldiers 
too. They only need reducing to the 
ranks.?? 

This personal interest in the war, 
which in their undisciplined beginning 
led them into indiscreet meddling with 
details of policy belonging to their su- 
periors, served to sustain them when as 
disciplined soldiers they were called 
upon to bear a degree of hardship of 
which they had never dreamed. They 
learned to trust the management of af- 
fairs to the officers, asking no questions, 
but finding their own greatest useful- 
ness in cheerful and ready obedience. 
The wish to help, which made them un- 
soldierly at first, served to make them 
especially good soldiers when it was 
duly tempered with discipline and di- 
rected by experience. The result was 
that even in the darkest days of the 
struggle, when these soldiers knew they 
were losing everything but their honor, 
when desperation led them to think 
of a thousand expedients, and to see 
every blunder that was made, they 
waited patiently for the word of com- 
mand and obeyed it with alacrity and 
cheerfulness when it eame, however ab- 
surd it might seem. I remember one 
incident which will serve to illustrate 
this. The Federal forces one day capt- 
ured an important fort on the north 
side of James River, which had been 
left almost unguarded, through the 
blundering of the officer charged with 
its defense. It must be retaken, or the 
entire line in that place must be aban- 
doned and a new one built at great risk 
of losing Richmond. Two bodies of 
infantry were ordered to charge it on 
different sides, while the command to 
which I was then attached should shell 
it vigorously with mortars. In order 
that the attack might be simultaneously 
made on the two sides, a specific time 
was set for it, but for some unexplained 
reason there was a misunderstanding 
between the two commanders. The 
one on the farther side began the attack 
twenty minutes too soon. Every man 
of the other body, which lay then by 
our still silent mortars, knew perfectly 
well that the attack had begun, and 
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that they ought to strike then if at all. 
They knew that, without their aid and 
that of the mortars, their friends would 
be repulsed, and that a like result would 
follow their own assault when it should 
be made, twenty minutes later. They 
remained as they were, however, hear- 
ing the rattle of the musketry and list- 
ening with calm faces to the exulting 
cheers of the victorious enemy. Then 
came their own time, and knowing per- 
fectly well that their assault was now a 
useless waste of life, they obeyed the 
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order as it had been delivered to them, 
and knocked at the very gates of that 
fortress for an hour. These men, in 
1861, would have clamored for immedi- 
ate attack as the only hope of accom- 
plishing anything, and had their com- 
mander insisted, in such a case, upon 
obeying orders, they would in all prob- 
ability have charged without him. In 
1864, having become soldiers, they 
obeyed orders even at cost of failure. 
They had reduced themselves to the 
ranks — that was all. 
George Cary Eggleston. 


LETTER FROM MR. OWEN BROWN. 


To tHe Epitor or Tue ATLANTIC 

Monrucy : 

Str, —I am sorry to learn that certain 
passages in the narrative of my escape from 
Harper’s Ferry, as written down by Mr. 
Keeler, have been taken in a sense unfavor- 
able to some of my comrades, especially 
Charles Plummer 'Tidd. 

That narrative was meant to be simply 
the history of our adventures and sufferings, 
and my opinions of my companions’ char- 
acters were not so carefully expressed in it 
as they would have been if I had been 
speaking of what they were rather than what 
they did and endured. 

I wish now to say that my impressions of 
Tidd, as I recall them, are that he was a 
very warm friend, generally of cheerful dis- 
position, true, and devoted to his ideas of 
right and moral principle. He was firm 
and persistent in what he undertook, rather 
inclined to be arbitrary, and of a temper 
not always under perfect control, As a 
whole, he stands far above the average of 
men. I hold for him a warm friendship. 

Cook was a man of strong friendship, 
genial, brave, daring, often to recklessness, 
generous, very sympathetic, of high prin- 


ciple. He was generally cheerful, often 
mirthful — with a temper under good con- 
trol. He has a warm place in my mem- 
ory. 

Coppoe was brave, philanthropic, true to 
principle, faithful to his friends, and of well- 
restrained temper. Few have more ad- 
mirable qualities. 

Merriam was unassuming, and, so far as 
Ihave knowledge of him, possessed many 
admirable traits for which in life he prob- 
ably did not receive due credit. He was 
generous to a fault. Under the severest 
tests his patience never failed him. His 
temper was under perfect control. He was 
never to my knowledge occupied in the 
business of reforming others, but acted at 
all times as though fully impressed with the 
idea that it is all one can do to manage 
himself. I have always felt grateful to him, 
and I entertain for him a lasting friendship. 

These men possessed intellectual abilities 
quite above the average. 

The courage of all our men has been 
sufficiently proved and acknowledged. Tidd 
was one of the bravest. 

Owen Brown. 

Put 1x-Bay Istanp, LAKE Erir, OnT10. 
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RECENT LITERATURE} 


Tne Legend of Jubal, in George Eliot’s 
new book, and the dramatic poem Arm- 
gart, have already appeared in The At- 
lantic; and Agatha, and How Lisa loved 
the King, have also been published here. 
The new poems are A Minor Prophet, 
Brother and Sister, Stradivarius, Two Lov- 
ers, Arion, and Oh may I join the Choir In- 
visible. 

There is not much question, we think, 
but they form the worthiest proof that the 
author has given of her right to make verse ; 
but we do not suppose there is much hope 
that they will be treated with exacter justice 
than her former poetic attempts. She stands 
with her great fame as a novelist between 
her work and the friendly and the unfriend- 
ly critic alike. No doubt the one will be 
moyed by his admiration for Romola and 
Middlemarch, and the other hold by his per- 
suusion that so great a writer of prose ought 
to let poetry alone, or else in all decency 
ought to make a miserable failure of it. 
We ourselves are prepared to say that if 
George Eliot had not written her novels, 
these poems — 

Would alone render her famous ; 

Or, 

Would make no impression upon the 
public: 

That — 

They are full of sentiment taking the 
clearness of thought, that is to say, poetry ; 

Or, 

They are cold intellectualities struggling 
to clothe themselves in the color and warmth 
of emotion, that is to say, prose. 

It is a token of our high esteem for the 
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reader’s judgment that we leave him to 
make his choice of these generalities, while 
we pass on to particulars, 

‘The best poem in the book, to our think- 
ing, is Brother and Sister, in which little- 
boy and little-girl life is so sweetly and deli- 
cately portrayed, with humorous touches of 
character that individualize the picture. It is 
thoroughly pleasant and good; the thought 
is warmly interfused with tender sentiment, 
and it is undoubtedly poetry ; we cannot be 
so sure of anything else in the book. 

“T held him wise, and when he talked to me 
Of snakes and birds, and which God loved the best, 
1 thought his knowledge marked the boundary 


Where men grew blind, though angels kuew the 
rest. 


“If he said ‘Wush!’ I tried to hold my breath ; 
Whenever he said ‘Come !* I stepped in faith.” 
* Ilis sorrow was my sorrow, and his joy 

Sent little leaps and laughs through all my frame ; 
My doll seemed liteless and no girlish toy 

Had any reason when my brother came.” 

‘Till the dive years whose awful name is Change 
Had grasped our souls.” . . « 


* But were another childhood-world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there.” 


Stradivarius is mainly talk between the 
old yiolin-maker and Naldo, a painter; 
good, bright, wholesome talk, like much of 
the Italian chat in Romola, and the burden 
— perhaps somewhat often insisted on —is 
one from which all honest workers may 
take heart :— 

"Dis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands: He could not make 


Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 
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Armgart must strike the careful observer 
less as a powerful dramatic situation than 
as the contemplation of it. The story of 
the beautiful and triumphant singer who 
loses her voice and her lover, and must de- 
scend alone, forced by an inexorable fate, 
to a lower plane of life, is full of tragedy 
only partially evoked. The characters tell 
the story, they do not live it. We have 
the same sense of the author’s philosophical 
perception and analysis in the scenes, as 
when in her novels she plucks her people 
apart between their speeches, and anato- 
mizes their motive and intention, while 
they pause to take breath at a comma. It 
is a great intellect, not a great art at work; 
it wants climax and effect. Nevertheless 
one is strongly interested. One does not 
feel that Armgart is, and suffers, but con- 
siders very seriously that if she were, she 
would suffer greatly. 

About such a poem as Jubal, so far as it 
is a dream of primeval times and people, 
it is hard to know what to say. If one likes 
to do such poems, there is no objection, ex- 
cept that there are a great many poems in 
the world already. In the nature of the 
case they can only make the past reverber- 
ate the nineteenth century’s voice and feat- 
ures, and this does not seem quite worth 
while. Jubal is a plunge into remotest 
time, when that antediluvian invented mu- 
sic, and after enjoying the honor of his tribe 
set out on his wanderings through the 
earth. He returns to his home and finds a 
procession going toward a temple to pay 
him divine honors. When he says that he 
is Jubal, the devotees fall upon him and 
beat him and cast him out. His Song 
comes to him at death, and tells him he 
shall live and triumph init. The cireum- 
stance is dimly realized, and the desolating 
moral does not fill the spaces left desert by 
the author’s lack of poetic warmth. It is 
the disadvantage—the artistic disadvan- 
tage, at least—of the materialistic creed, 
that it can appeal to nothing but the in- 
tellect; it tends to deathly allegory, and 
it preaches the Worm and the Grave much 
more tiresomely than Eternal Life can be 
set forth, On the whole, our poor old re- 
ligion has some things to recommend it 
even to people of culture. 

The first part of A Minor Prophet is de- 
liciously humorous, and it is a pity that the 
end is somewhat overpreached. The con- 
ceit of the American vegetarian and his 
perfected world is charming; one almost 
hears his contented expatiation upon its 
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tediousness, and this is a wonderfully 
good picture of him:— 


‘You could not pass him in the street and fail 
To note his shoulders’ long declivity, 
Beard to the waist, swan-neck, and large pale eyes ; 
Or, when he lifts his hat, to mark his hair 
Brushed back to show his great capacity — 
A full grain’s length at the angle of the brow 
Proving him witty, while the shallower men 
Only seem witty in their repartees. 
Not that he *s vain, but that his doctrine needs 
The testimony of his frontal lobe.” 

This which follows is very amusing and 
very good indeed: — 

‘No tears are sadder than the smile 

With which I quit Elias. Bitterly 
I feel that every change upon this earth 
Is bought with sacrifice. My yearnings fail 
To reach that high apocalyptic mount 
Which shows in bird's-eye view a perfect world, 
Or enter warmly into other joys 
Than those of faulty, struggling human kind. 
That strain upon my soul's too feeble wing 
Ends in ignoble floundering : I fall 
Into short-sighted pity for the men 
Who living in those perfect future times 
Will not know half the dear imperfect things 
That move my smiles and tears — will never know 
The fine old incongruities that 
My friendly laugh ; the innocent conceits 
That like a needless eyeglass or black patch 
Give those who wear them harmless happiness ; 
The twists aud cracks in our poor earthenware, 
That touch me to more conscious fellowship 
(J am not myself the finest Parian) 
With my coevals. So poor Colin Clout, 
To whom raw onion gives prospective zest, 
Consoling hours of dampest wintry work, 
Could hardly fancy any regal joys 
Quite unimpregnate with the onion’s scent : 
Perhaps his highest hopes are not all clear 
Of waftings trom that energetic bulb: 
fis well that onion is not heresy. 
Speaking in parable, I am Colin Clout. 
A clinging flavor penetrates my life — 
My onion is imperfectness: I cleave 
To nature's blunders, evanescent types 
Which sages banish from Utopia. 
‘Not worship beauty?’ say you. Patience, friend! 
I worship in the temple with the rest; 
But by my hearth T keep a sacred nook 
For gnomes and dwarfs, duck-footed waddling elves 
Who stitched and hammered for the weary man 
In days of old. And in that piety 
T clothe ungainly forms inherited 
From toiling generations, daily bent 
At desk, or plow, or loom, or in the mine, 
In pioneering labors for the world.” 


The commonplace dream of this dis- 
heartening seer is so exquisitely laughed 
at that one longs in reading George Eliot’s 
own poem — Oh may I join the Choir Invis- 
ible—to have her try the fine edge of her 
irony upon the doctrine she there seriously 
celebrates. It is the idea that we are to 
realize our inborn longing for immortality 
in the blessed perpetuity of man on earth; 
the supreme effort of that craze which, hay- 
ing abolished God, asks a man to console 
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himself when he shall be extinct with 
the reflection that somebody else is living 
on toward the annihilation which he has 
reached. 

—In reading Mrs. Piatt’s little book of 
poems, one has none of the uncertainty 
that troubles one about George Eliot’s 
painfully thought-out verse. The presence 
of innate poetic genius of the subtlest 
kind, finding its natural expression is a pen- 
sive music, is felt at once; and we wish 
that our praise could carry this book of 
poems to half the people whom the great 
novelist’s fame will make acquainted with 
her work in rhyme. But we must be con- 
tent if we can find far fewer willing to listen 
when we tell them that here, in this volume, 
is poetry as delicate and purely poetic as 
eyer was given to the world. The range is 
not great, we will own. It is a wife, looking 
sadly and questioningly to the past and 
future alike, while she clings for safety and 
rest to the love she knows; it is a mother, 
talking with a mystical, half-melancholy 
playfulness to her children, and telling 
them tales in which there always lurks 
some poignant allegory for older hearts; 
it is a woman softly bewailing the loss of 
her youth and the dreams of her youth, who 
sings here. But from chords few and sim- 
ple, this poet wakes a pathetic music that is 
never monotonous, never cloys or wearies ; 
her touch, even where it conveys a vague 
meaning to the intelligence, is full of sig- 
nificance for the hopes, the regrets which 
are really motions of the blood in us. 


SOMETIME, 


Well, either you or I, 
After whatever is to say is said, 
Must see the other die, 
Or hear, through distance, of the other dead, 
Sometime. 


And you or I must hide 
Poor empty eyes and faces, wan and wet 
With Life’s great grief, beside 
The other's coffin, sealed with silence, yet, 
Sometime. 


And you or I must look 
Into the other's grave, or far or near, 
And read, as in a book 
Writ in the dust, words we made bitter here, 
Sometime. 


Then, through what paths of dew, 
What flush of flowers, what glory in the grass, 
Only one of us two, 
Even as a shadow walking, blind may pass, 
Sometime ! 


And, if the nestling song 
Break from the bosom of the bird for love, 
No more to listen long 
One shall be deaf below, one deaf above, 
Sometime. 
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For both must lose the way 
Wherein we walk together, very soon : 
One in the dusk shall stay, 
The other first shall see the rising moon, 
Sometime. 


Oh! fast, fast friend of mine! 
Lift up the voice I love so much, and warn ; 
To wring faint hands and pine, 
Tell me I may be left forlorn, forlorn, 
Sometime, 


Say I may kiss through tears, 
Forever falling and forever cold, 
One ribbon from sweet years, 
One dear dead leaf, one precious ring of gold, 
Sometime. 


Say you may think with pain 
Of some slight grace, some timid wish to please, 
Some eager look half vain 
Into your heart, some broken sobs like these, 
Sometime ! 


There never was poetry that more keenly 
searched out the hiding-places of our mute, 
dim fears and longings, than these mourn- 
ful strains which give them voice here; 
and especially to whoever has known what 
it is tremblingly and fearfully to love chil- 
dren, here are appeals that cannot fail of 
quick response : — 


THE FAVORITE CHILD. 


Which of five snowdrops would the moon 
‘Think whitest, if the moon could see? 
Which of five rosebuds flushed with June 

Were reddest to the mother-tree? 
Which of five birds, that play one tune 

On their soft-shining throats, may be 

Chief singer? Who will answer me? 


Would not the moon know, if around 
One snowdrop any shadow lay ? — 
Would not the rose-tree, if the ground 

Should let one blossom droop a day ? 
Does not the one bird take a sound 

Into the cloud, when caught away, 

Finer than all the sounds that stay ? 


Oh, little, quiet boy of mine, 
Whose yellow head lies languid here — 
Poor yellow head, its restless shine 
Brightened the butterflies last year ! — 
Whose pretty hands may intertwine 
With paler hands unseen but near: 
You are my favorite now, I fear! 


BABY OR BIRD? 


* But is he a Baby ora Bird?” 
Sometimes I fancy I do not know ; 
His voice is as sweet as I ever heard 
Far up where the light leaves blow. 


Then his lovely eyes, I think, would see 
As clear as a Bird’s in the upper air ; 

And his red-brown head, it seems to me, 
Would do for a Bird to bear. 


Tf he were a Bird,” you wisely say, 
‘ He would haye some wings to know him by : 7 
Ah, he has wings, that are flying away 
Forever — how fast they fly ! 
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They are flying with him, by day, by night ; 
Under suns and stars, over storm and snow, 

These fair, fine wings, that elude the sight, 
In softest silence they go. 


Come, kiss him as often as you may — 
Hush, never talk of this time next year, 
For the same small Bird that we pet to-day, 

To-morrow is never here! 


These poems serve only partially to show 
what even one phase of the book is; and 
we do not know how to choose such as shall 
give its entire expression. Here is one 
that is perhaps as true as any to the sub- 
jective yet strongly dramatized general 
character of Mrs. Piatt’s poetry: 


LOVE-STORIES. 


Can I tell any? No: 
I have forgotten all I ever knew. 

Iam too old. 1 saw the fairies go 
Forever from the moonshine and the dew 
Before I met with you. 


« Rose’s grandmother knows 
Love-stories ?? She could tell you one or two? 
tt She is not young?” You wish that you were 
Rose ? 
« She hears love-stories? Are they ever true?” 
Sometime I may ask you. 


I was not living when 
Columbus came here, nor before that? So 
You wonder when I saw the fairies, then? 
The Indians would haye killed them all, you 
know ? 
« How long is long ago?” 


And if I am too old 
To know love-stories, why am I not good? 
Why don’t I read the Bible, and not scold? 
Why don’t I pray, as all old ladies should? 
(I only wish I could.) 


Why don’t I buy gray hair? 
And why — 
Oh! child, the Sphinx herself might spring 
Out of her sands to answer, should you dare 
Her patience with your endless questioning. 
Does she know anything? ” 


Perhaps. ‘ Then, could she tell 
Love-stories?”” If her lips were not all stone ; 
For there is one she must remember well — 
One whose great glitter showed a fiery zone 
Brightness beyond its own. 


One whose long music aches — 
How sharp the sword, how sweet the snake, 0 
Queen !— 
Into the last unquiet heart that breaks. 
But the Nile-lily rises faint between — 
You wonder what I mean? 


I mean there is but one 
Love-story in this withered world, forsooth ; 
And it is brief, and ends, where it begun 
(What if I tell, in play, the dreary truth ?), 
With something we call Youth. 


For others equally characteristic the 
reader must read The Palace-Burner, At 


the Play, I wish that I could go, If I were 
a Queen. All are perfect of their kind, 
and each will give the reader something to 
think over long after he could have forgot- 
ten whole volumes of ordinarily pleasing 
verse. There is indeed no poem here with- 
out its sharp suggestion, and we name a 
few because we cannot name them all. 
The Black Princess, A Doubt, This World, 
and that beautiful wise poem which gives 
its name to the book, we cannot leave un- 
mentioned. And here is something that 
we must needs copy entire: 


A WOMAN'S BIRTHDAY. 


It is the Summer’s great last heat, 

It is the Fall's first chill: they meet. 

Dust in the grass, dust in the air, 

Dust in the grave — and everywhere ' 

Ah, late rose, eaten to the heart : 

Ah, bird, whose southward yearnings start ; 
The one may fall, the other fly. 

Why may notl? Why may not I? 


Oh, Life! that gave me for my dower 

The hushing song, the worm-gnawed flower, 
Let drop the rose from your shrunk breast 
And blow the bird to some warm nest ; 
Flush out your dying colors fast: 

The last dead leaf — will be the last. 

No? > Must I wear your piteous sinile 

A little while, a little while ? 


The withering world accepts her fute 
Of mist and moaning, soon or late ; 
She had the dew, the scent, the spring 
And upward rapture of the wing ; 
Their time is gone, and with it they. 
And am I wooing Youth to stay 

In these dry days, that still would be 
Not fair to me, not fair to me? 


If Time has stained with gold the hair, 
Should he not gather grayness there ? 
Whatever gifts he chose to make, * 
If be has given, shall he not take? 
His hollow hand has room for all 

The beauty of the world to full 
Therein. I give my little part 

With aching heart, with aching heart. 


Such poetry as this, so fine, so true, may 
wait a long while for recognition; but fame 
is sure to follow it at last. Nevertheless, 
because an author is not always as immor- 
tal as his book, and because the fame that 
comes soonest is sweetest even when well 
earned, we wish that every reader of ours 
might pay tribute to this woman of genius 
by reading her book. 

— Miss Hudson’s poetry reaches its best 
in the story called Episodes, which is also 
the longest in the little book. It is the his- 
tory of a girl’s tragical love, and it is told 
simply and effectively. Her lover is killed 
on their wedding-day in a railroad accident. 
When the war breaks out she goes to nurse 
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in the hospitals, and a young Southern 
Unionist amongst the wounded falls in love 
with her. After the war, he comes and 
asks her to marry him, but she, searching 
her troubled heart, finds it, with all its sym- 
pathy and compassion for him, true to the 
first love, and refuses; and so the story 
ends. There are many reasons why such a 
poem should be the best in a book of fugi- 
tive verses. It is in the first place a story, 
and the employment of the poct’s mind with 
the details of incident and situation pre- 
serves her from that fatal New England 
tendency to preaching which kills all joy in 
the bosom of the reader. Then the ground 
if not new is good, and is the ground of 
enough actual experience to make it very 
real; it only, indeed, wants localization, and 
if the scene could have been laid in some 
place known to the gazetteer, it would have 
been vastly better. However, it is very well 
as it is—the first parts being the best. 
The bride and her sisters banter each other 
in the morning, before it is time for the 
bridegroom to come, and their talk is very 
natural and girl-like : — 


« And saucy repartee and jest 

Were tossed about among the girls: 
‘See, here is rue for Roger's vest, 

With dandelions to trim your curls !? 
‘Low beautifully we ‘d be drest, 

Ifonly grooms were knights and earls! 

Pray tell us, Mary, — you know best. — 
If Roger cares for crimps and quirls? 


¢ Remember, when you ’re saying yes, 
You must n’t glance at Maud or me! 
Just count the rufties on your dress, 
Or blossoms on the apple-tree. 
Roger ll be grave enough, I guess, — 
Grave as a bridegroom ought to be, — 
I’m sure I wish you both success 
In putting on your dignity.’ 


“tRoger be grave?? ‘Well, hardly that; 

But graver than his wont, I trow. 

I ‘ll give his arm a friendly pat, 
If he forgets and answers, * No.” 

You 'll stand just here, where father sat 
When James was married, long ago, 

Right on the border of the mat, 
Between the door and window, — so! 


«And Roger, with his careless grace, 
Will look as handsome as a king ; 
And you! — this rose would match your face 
When first you wear the marriage-ring !? 
Thus chattering, all about the place 
‘They set the witnesses of spring, 
And left a little, subtle trace 
Of love and care on everything. 


tt But she, half laughing at their talk, 

Kept watchful eyes upon the gute, 
The road’s far windings, white as chalk 5 
Then Maud said gayly, ‘ Roger ‘s late. 
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Let ’s promenade along the walk 

And scold because he makes us wait ; 
Let ’s gather each a tansy-stalk 

And wear a weed in widowed state !’” 


Then when the blow has fallen, and the 
girl sits beside her dead lover’s coflin, the 
situation is enforced with some excellently 
suggestive strokes of description : — 
©The silence and the shadows held all the place in 
thrail, 

Sometimes across the meadows she heard a night- 
bird’s call, 

And sometimes, vaguely noted, as sounds that break 
a dream, 


The stamping of the cattle, the murmur of the 
stream.”? 


The second episode is less satisfactorily 
managed. We have a feeling that the 
writer feared to grasp the honest cireum- 
stance of her story vigorously, lest some 
weak, esthetic sensibilities should suffer. 
But we shall never have any poetry worth 
while, so long as we strive to transport our 
American realities into the atmosphere of 
books we haye read. We do not say that 
Miss Hudson strives to do this at all con- 
stantly, and we are bound to say that we 
read her poem to the end with satisfaction 
in its sort of good Wordsworthian literal- 
ness. Of course there were little falterings 
in the direction of the “ poet’s corner,” as, — 

Only a girl’s despairing cry 

Ringing across the sunny air,” 
which we could have wished absent even 
while we forgave them ; but they were any- 
thing but characteristic. In fact, Miss 
Hudson’s characteristic tendency, we should 
say, was toward what is best in the exceution 
of Episodes: a sincere diction and a tan- 
gibility of incidents and personages, Aunt 
Janet and Grandma and Madame, are all 
fair examples and proofs of this. In some 
other pieces, like The Newsboy and The 
Peddler, the plain material is not poetical, 
or not patiently and thoroughly wrought. 
In justice to the reader, we must add that 
there is a large number of poems in the 
book which we cannot praise for any but 
the negative virtues. 

—The Trust and The Remittance are 
two slight stories of which it would be hard 
to speak well and yet harder to speak ill, 
if one keeps in mind the graceful and valua- 
ble services the author has rendered to 
literature. If Mrs. Clarke liked to write 
these tales, she had earned the right to 
offer them to the public, which can read 
them or not as it pleases. She frankly 
calls them metred prose, and to the great- 
est kindness they cannot appear otherwise. 


—— 
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They are blank verse to the eye; but it is 
a blank verse which does not scruple to 
end with a preposition, an adjective, even 
an indefinite article; and it is rather odd 
that Mrs. Clarke should not have so profit- 
ed by her school in making her Shakes- 
peare Concordance as to have found the 
writing of such yerses impossible. 

— The reader will thank Mr. William 
Carew Hazlitt for the letters of Mary 
Lamb, and for one or two of Charles 
Lamb’s letters and “notelets,” which are 
about all the new things in the volume of 
much value or interest. Most of the poems, 
letters, and other matter, which Hazlitt is 
pleased to call “the inedited remains of 
Charles Lamb,” are included in the last 
English edition of Lamb’s works. The 
sonnet on Work, the pretty, characteristic 
little poem entitled The Christening, the 
delightful letter to Patmore about Dash, 
the dog, the remarkable letter to George 
Dyer describing the Vulcanian Epicure of 
Enfield, and one or two more articles, were 
published long ago by Talfourd. 

Notwithstanding that he has done so 
much to make one believe to the contrary, 
the editor and compiler of this work is 
affectionate to Charles Lamb’s memory, 
and if he were only correct and trustworthy 
in his details, statements, and citations, his 
reminiscences and notes would not be al- 
together contemptible, though lacking in 
judgment, discrimination, and apprecia- 
tion. We dislike and distrust most of his 
theories and speculations concerning the 
Lambs, and have mighty little faith in 
what he writes of the less known events 
of their “checkered history.” He says 
he “should not be inclined, certainly, to 
place the visit- to Margate, when they both 
[Charles and Mary Lamb] saw the sea for 
the first time, very early: perhaps it took 
place about 1818.” Lamb, in mentioning 
this first sea-side trip in the paper on The 
Old Margate Hoy, says that “we [Elia and 
Bridget] had never been from home so long 
together in company.” Therefore this 
visit to Margate must have been previous 
to the well-known one to the lakes of Cum- 
berland in 1802, when they spent three 
weeks with Coleridge at Keswick. Of this 
memorable excursion, which is so delight- 
fully described in a letter to Manning, there 
is no mention in the chapter or rather part 
of a chapter about The Lambs from Home. 
In a note to this chapter it is said that 
Lamb was at Margate again in 1831, and 
for proof of this the reader is referred to a 
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letter to John Taylor, one of the publishers 
of The London Magazine. If the editor or 
compiler had read this letter he must have 
seen that it could not have been written in 
1831, because it was sent with the proof of 
Elia’s Mackey End in Hertfordshire, an 
article which was published in 1821— the 
correct date of this late visit to Margate. 
“Tam here at Margate,” writes Lamb to 
Taylor, “spoiling my holidays with a re- 
view I haves undertaken for a friend.” If 
the editor had rescued this article from ob- 
livion he would have done a commendable 
thing. But he has not been very successful 
in his attempt to “gather up” all that 
“still remained uncollected of Elia’s writ- 
ing.” We have seen half a dozen articles, 
at least, which he seems never to have 
heard of. We hope they will be collected 
some day. He says Lamb has described 
the visit to Oxford, with the Hazlitts, in 
1809, at some length in one of the essays 
of Elia, Oxford in the Vacation. Lamb 
has done no such thing. The visit to Ox- 
ford, described by Elia, was made in 1820. 
Indeed, the essay seems to have been writ- 
ten in that heart of learning, ‘under the 
shadow of the mighty DBodley.” The 
paper, upon its publication in the London 
Magazine, was dated “August 5, 1820. 
From my rooms facing the Bodleian.” 

The compiler is also in doubt about the 
date of Lamb’s Continental tour. Talfourd 
Says it was in the summer of 1822, and he 
is proved to be right by a passage in Crabb 
Robinson’s diary brietly describing an in- 
terview with Miss Lamb at Paris in Au- 
gust, 1822. We are informed that “Mr. 
Patmore has preserved some record of this 
strange pilgrimage in a letter from Lamb 
to him, in which the writer says he has 
tasted frogs.” ‘This letter, which is well- 
known to the lovers of Elia, does not con- 
tain anything about the Lambs’ invasion of 
France, nor does the writer say he has 
tasted frogs, but asks Patmore, then so- 
journing in Paris, if he has ever tasted 
them. But the epistle to Baron Field, 
written soon after Lamb’s return, which Mr. 
Hazlitt has ignored or forgotten, contains 
a characteristic brief description of Elia’s 
impressions of Paris, and some pleasant 
matter concerning Talma, when Lamb had 
to breakfast with him in Paris. 

What is said of White — Elia’s “ pleasant 
friend Jem White”—and his Falstatf’s 
Letters, is, to put it mildly, highly un- 
satisfactory, if not mostly worthless or un- 
true. Because the work was dedicated to 
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“Master Sumuel Irelaunde” some critic- 
aster or other, whom Mr. Hazlitt quotes 
and indorses, conjectures that White wrote 
the Falstaff correspondence to denote his 
contempt for the Ireland forgeries. Lamb, 
however, who was “in familiar habits” with 
the author, says, in his review of the book 
in The Examiner, which Mr. Hazlitt knows 
nothing about, that the Letters were dic- 
tated “from the fullness of a young soul, 
newly kindling at the Shakespearean flame, 
and bursting to be delivered of a rich exu- 
berance of conceits.” But perhaps this 
that follows is the boldest and unwisest 
supposition in these hypothetical chapters 
on the life and character of Charles 
Lamb; we say perhaps, because their au- 
thor or compiler is fertile in such things, 
and it is not always easy to say which one 
of them is preéminent in ignorance, error, 
or audacity. “Spurious as White’s lucu- 
bration was, and unsatisfactory, in some re- 
spects, as we may consider Lamb’s connec- 
tion with it to have been, we must not be 
sure that it has not the merit of having 
first directed the attention of the latter to 
Shakespearean letters. For White was an 
earnest and warm admirer of the great 
poet, and his acquaintance with Lamb had 
not improbably the useful effect of impart- 
ing a share of this enthusiasm and love.” 
We admit that White was “an earnest and 
warm admirer of the great poet ;” his book 
proves it. But “this enthusiasm and love” 
was kindled by Lamb, who really intro- 
dueed Shakespeare to White. ‘We re- 
member,” writes Elia in his uncollected 
paper on White, “when the inspiration 
came upon him; when the plays of Henry 
Fourth were first put into his hands. We 
think at our recommendation he read them, 
rather late in life, though still he was but 
a youth.” We are told that nowadays 
White’s book is “common enough.” We 
know not Mr. Hazlitt’s idea of commonness 
in a book, but Falstaff’s Letters was get- 
ting to be a scarce work in its author’s life- 
time, and Lamb thought he was lucky when 
he picked it up at the stalls for eighteen 
pence, as he did once or twice. About 
thirty years ago an English literary gentle- 
man, a lover of Charles Lamb and Charles 
Lamb’s friends, searched London through 
for a copy of it, and could not find one at 
stall or bookshop. He had to go to the 
British Museum to read it. Later he suc- 
ceeded in borrowing a copy, and had it en- 
tirely transcribed and bound in a volume. 
Later again he was so fortunate as to meet 
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with a copy for sale for which he paid a 
deal more than eighteen pence, though not 
quite as much as the Roxburgh copy 
brought at the sale of that magnificent 
library. The work turns up as seldom 
now as then. You rarely find it at the 
stalls or in the catalogues of the dealers in 
old and second-hand books. If it ever gets 
into an auction—and it seldom does in 
these days—it is eagerly bid for, and is 
knocked down at a good quotable sum. 

It is possible that “Lamb may not have 
been a very careful corrector of the press,” 
though compared with Mr. Hazlitt he was 
a Wilson or a Nichols. For Mr. Hazlitt can 
seldom touch a poem or essay without mar- 
ring its beauty or spoiling its sense by 
gross typographical errors. Lamb’s poem 
on The Christening, which is wrongly in- 
cluded in his “inedited remains,” is dis- 
figured by having the word “vests,” in the 
second line, printed “ nests :””? — 

 Arrayed — a half-angelie sight — 
In nests of baptismal white.” 

In correcting one of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s mistakes regarding Lamb—it 
would be an almost Herculean task to cor- 
rect all of them—Mr. Hazlitt quotes thus 
from that gentleman: “K who, with 
his wife — ‘that part French, better part 
Englishman’ — carried off Margaret, Duch- 
ess of Newcastle.” By the literal accuracy 
with which the extract is made, Mr. Haz- 
litt repeats the absurdly bad misprint which 
makes K——’s wife a man! Of course 
Elia, from whom Fitzgerald quotes, wrote 
Englishwoman. In the beautiful letter to 
George Dyer, which is familiar to all read- 
ers of Talfourd’s Life and Letters of Lamb, 
there is what Elia would call a damnable 
erratum: “Poor Enfield, that has been so 
peaceable hitherto, that has caught no 
inflammatory fever,” and then Lamb goes 
on to describe the great fire blazing “last 
night” in the barns and haystacks of an 
Enfield farmer, which shows conclusively 
that Enfield had caught the inflammatory 
fever then prevailing in rural England. 
The correct reading is: “ Poor Enfield, that 
has been so peaceable hitherto, has caught 
the inflammatory fever.” In attempting 
to correct another of Mr. Fitzgerald’s mis- 
takes about Lamb, Mr. Hazlitt makes a 
greater one himself by saying that nobody 
ever heard of such a book as Scott’s 
Critical Essays on some of the Poems of 
Several English Poets, “for the excellent 
reason that it never existed.” But not- 
withstanding this confident assertion to the 
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contrary, such a book does exist. Allibone 
includes it among the works of John Scott 
the Quaker. But the MS. annotations with 
which Lamb’s copy of the work was en- 
riched were all written by Lamb himself, 
and not by Ritson, as Elia gravely said in 
The London Magazine, somewhat to the 
confusion and sorrow of those simple souls 
who, like Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, believe all 
that is told them by such a “ matter-of-lie 
man ” as Charles Lamb. 

In an early letter to Coleridge, Lamb 
thus writes concerning Fairfax’s transla- 
tion of Tasso’s Godfrey of Bulloigne: 
“Fairfax I have been in quest of a long 
time. Johnson, in his Life of Waller, gives 
a most delicious specimen of him.” To 
this passage Mr. Hazlitt says, in a foot-note, 
“There is no specimen of Fairfax in John- 
son’s Memoir.” No specimen of Fairfax 
in the memoir of Waller! If the reader 
will consult the Lives of the Poets he will 
find eighteen stanzas of Fairfax’s fine old 
translation in the Life of Waller, which are 
introduced by Johnson in these words: 
“As Waller professed himself to have 
learned the art of versification from Fairfax, 
it has been thought proper to subjoin a 
specimen of his work.” In a note to a 
letter to Baron Field (one of the few new 
letters of Lamb’s in the volume) Mr. Haz- 
litt says that “Lamb had been asked for a 
catalogue of Mr. Field’s gallery.” If Mr. 
Hazlitt had read this letter, or even the 
sentence to which his note particularly 
refers, he must have seen that it was 
Mathews’s gallery, not Field’s, Lamb had 
been asked to make a catalogue of. “For 
Mathews, I know my own utter unfitness 
for such a task,’ Lamb writes to Field. 
“JT am no hand at describing costumes, a 
great requisite in an account of mannered 
pictures. I have not the slightest acquaint- 
ance with pictorial language even. An 
imitator of me, or rather pretender to be 
me, in his Rejected Articles, has made me 
minutely describe the dresses of the pois- 
sardes at Calais! I could as soon resolve 
Euclid. Ihave no eye for forms and fash- 
ions. I substitute analysis, and get rid of 
the phenomenon by slurring in for its im- 
pression. I am sure you must have ob- 
served this defect, or peculiarity, in my 
writings; else the delight would be incal- 
culable in doing such a thing for Mathews, 
whom I greatly like —and Mrs. Mathews, 
whom I almost greatlier like. What a 
feast ’t would be, sitting at the pictures, 
painting ’em into words! but I could 
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almost as soon make words into pictures. 
I speak this deliberately, and not out of 
modesty. I pretty well know what I can’t 
do.” 

Mr. Hazlitt says that Lamb “was very 
possibly more than semi-serious when he 
once said, in a letter to a friend, ‘Hang 
the age! I will write for posterity! ’” Wee 
think he would have been a good deal 
more than “semi-serious,” could he have 
known how cruelly this editor would mis- 
quote him. To appease Elia’s troubled 
shade we will give the joke or jest, or what- 
ever you prefer to call it, just as he told it 
in a letter to Barry Cornwall, with the 
writer’s own characteristic comments and 
explanations: “Did you see a sonnet of 
mine [The Gypsy’s Malison] in Black- 
wood’s last? Curious construction! Llabo- 
rata facilitas! And now L’ll tell. ’T was 
written for The Gem, but the editors de- 
clined it, on the plea that it would shock 
all mothers ; so they published The Widow 
instead. I am born out of time. Ihave 
no conjecture about what the present world 
calls delicacy. I thought Rosamund Gray 
was a pretty modest thing. Hessey assures 
me the world would not bear it. I have 
lived to grow into an indecent character. 
When my sonnet was rejected, I exclaimed, 
‘Hang the age, I will write for an- 
tiquity!’” 

There are more of these blunders, but 
enough—perhaps more than enough— 
has been said of Mr. William Carew Haz- 
litt’s slips and inaccuracies. 

—‘“No man,” said Selden, with that 
strict sense of predestination belonging to a 
Calvinistic age, “no man is the wiser for 
his learning; wit and wisdom are born with 
aman.” If this was true of any man, it 
certainly was of Theodore Parker; and as 
Mr. Frothingham has told the story of his 
life, the fact plainly appears. The secret 
of his greatness was that he so well incar- 
nated and gave voice to the native, home- 
bred New England genius. The humor, 
the conscience, the moral sense, and the in- 
trepid courage, not less than the eager 
thirst for knowledge, partial insensibility on 
the wsthetie side, and the countryman’s sim- 
plicity, were all embodied in Parker, as they 
have been before and will be again in rep- 
resentative men of New England. It was 
not so much his opinions, theological, philo- 
sophical, or political, that drew men unto 
him and held them fast ; it was this inborn 
quality by which he showed them their own 
consciousness, their own aspirations, mir- 
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rored or realized in the life of another. 
Not that opinion was indifferent to him or 
to them; for except the Scotch, possibly, no 
people hold more tenaciously to their beliefs 
than do the New Englanders. But there is 
something in human nature more inward 
and permanent than intellectual belief— 
the structure of character itself; and there 
is often a complete unity in this, among 
those who hold widely diverse dogmas in 
religion or politics. “It is well known,” 
says Emerson, “that Parker’s great, hos- 
pitable heart was the sanctuary to which 
every soul conscious of an earnest opinion 
came for sympathy,—alike the brave 
slaye-holder and the brave slave-rescuer.” 
Perhaps the best illustration of this was the 
undoubting faith in Parker’s sympathy 
with which John Brown, an Old Testament 
Calvinist, if ever there was one, came in 
secret to the arch-heretic of Boston, when 
his heroic dream of destroying slavery by 
violence was about to manifest itself in 
action. 

Still it need not be denied that Parker 
was near the head of an advancing wave in 
religious opinion. Where he stood almost 
alone, thirty years ago, whole sects and 
communities now stand ; while some of his 
disciples, or old opponents even, have got 
so far beyond him that he already begins to 
look like a conservative in theology. He 
held firmly and warmly to the personal ele- 
ment in religion. The universe did not 
seem to him governed by an algebraic 
formula, or capable of being reduced to 
a chemie reaction ; it was created and up- 
held by a loving parental will. When the 
churches excommunicated Parker’s form 
of heresy, startling and annoying as it 
seemed, they could not have foreseen these 
days of protoplasm and the Ascidians, when 
science does not so much as condescend to 
leave a place for God at all, even as a caput 
mortuum. And one of the few faults in this 
biography of Mr. Frothingham’s is the too 
recent and Darwinian point of view from 
which he chooses to regard Parker, Another 
is too strong a desire, or at least too great 
a willingness, to perpetuate the memory of 
the sectarian squabbles over Parker’s posi- 
tion when he first left the Unitarian ranks. 
What happened then, though keenly felt 
and well remembered by Parker, was but 
a trifling episode in his career, as it will be 
viewed by posterity, if we may be permitted 
to judge by the way it impresses us after 
this brief interval of a single generation. 

As a brave, devoted friend of mankind, 
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and a political leader of rare courage and 
sagacity, Parker now presents himself to 
the knowledge of those who have grown to 
manhood since he left his country never to 
return, fifteen years ago. In the long and 
dismal conflict with slavery, he stood be- 
tween Garrison and Sumner,—the agi- 
tator his friend on one side, and the states- 
man his companion on the other. He was 
hardly less an agitator than Garrison, and 
quite as profound and well trained in states- 
manship as Sumner. Among his friends 
also were Phillips, the matchless orator, and 
he whom Mr. Frothingham well calls “a 
colossal figure”? — John Brown. This man 
was neither orator nor statesman, but one 
who could do what eloquence and policy 
had failed to accomplish. He cut the Gor- 
dian knot at which statesmen for seventy 
years had fumbled, and once cut, it could 
never be tied again. In Brown’s enter- 
prise, as Mr. Frothingham:shows, Parker 
took an important part, and the two names, 
neither of them soon to be forgotten, will 
go down in history together. 

—The readers of this magazine know 
better than we could tell them the general 
character of Mr. Parton’s Life of Jefferson, 
for it formed the most popular feature in 
twenty-one successive numbers of The At- 
lantic. People turned to it before they read 
the serial stories, or even eut the pages 
whose jealous fold concealed the instrue- 
tion and celightfulness of the book-notices. 
It is quite idle then to say that it is most 
entertainingly written, and if we leave this 
perfectly safe ground we could hardly say 
anything else in praise of it which would 
not be disputed by others. ‘There are people 
who believe not only that Jefferson was no 
saint, but that he was a vastly mistaken 
statesman, and but indifferent honest as a 
politician. For these, apparently, Mr. Par- 
ton has not written except in so far as he has 
thought well to afflict them by the attribu- 
tion of nearly all the good qualities to his 
hero, surrendering the bad ones with a gen- 
erous profusion for division among Jeffer- 
son’s enemies. He is an advocate, there is 
no question of that, and probably would be 
the last to claim finality for his words about 
any man, measure, or event. He states the 
case as it seems to him, and no doubt he is 
swayed by his passion, his preference. But 
he makes people read, and we hope that he 
makes them think and provokes them to the 
very inquiry which, if he is wrong, will ena- 
ble them to refute him. He rescues our an- 
nals from dullness, and the memories of the 
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fathers from weariness, and weaves so pleas- 
antastory about them that they seem almost 
as interesting to us as each one of us is to 
himself. In all this we consider him thor- 
oughly honest, however partial he may be. 
Mr. Parton may not be the man to do jus- 
tice to such men as Adams and Hamilton, 
who, in their turn, were not the men to do 
justice to Jefferson; but whether Mr. Parton 
is not the man to do justice to some tenden- 
cies which those two eminent patriots rep- 
resented, and which Jefferson opposed, is by 
no means so certain. We rather fancy that 
he is, the more so that he shows himself 
able to see and deplore the unlimited power 
which the success of some of the Jeffersonian 
ideas has thrown into the hands of the igno- 
rant. Universal suffrage now seems our 
evil, not because suffrage has not been lim- 
ited by a property qualification, or some 
other aristocratic device, but because it is 
not limited hy the only democratic device, 
that of education. Our ease, bad as it is 
(and it is not so bad as it is represented), is 
no worse than that of our Canadian neigh- 
bors, who have the check of a property suf- 
frage; and our case might be very much 
worse than it now is if the press were fet- 
tered by such regulations as several of the 
most honest and patriotic men of the Revo- 
lution thought necessary. The fact is sim- 
ply that Hamilton held by the old monarch- 
ical traditions which surrounded govern- 
ment with state and with awfulness; and 
Jefferson conceived the notion of a business- 
house in which the affairs of the nation 
should be transacted without show and with- 
out ceremony, by persons chosen to do their 
duty and to expect no honor merely for their 
office’ sake, and no easier glory for it than 
men achieve by the proof of their supreme 
fitness for art, for letters, for commerce, for 
war. He made such a government possible, 
and such a government will finally be ours. 
This is the central truth enforeed by Mr. 
Parton’s work; this is its moral and its 
yalue. 

— Mr. Beavington Atkinson’s qualifica- 
tions for recording his Art Tour to North- 
ern Capitals certainly do not consist in any 
remarkable ability for drawing useful or in- 
teresting conclusions, nor in describing with 
anything like pictorial skill the various 
towns, public buildings, pictures, and stat- 
ues which he has seen. In this latter par- 
ticular, indeed, he is very deficient; he be- 
gins with an intention of describing some- 
thing and ends with giving us only a few 
detached objections to certain features of the 
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object under notice. Still, it is apparent 
from his variety of reference, and his free 
use of proper names, that he has had un- 
usual opportunities for comparison of art- 
products in widely different localities, and 
has personally encountered a great many 
painters. And in spite of his short-com- 
ings, in spite of an inconsequent man- 
ner of stringing all sorts of observations 
together, as if he were about to come 
to some complex conclusion, —a manner 
which seems to be a sort of disordered imi- 
tation of M. Taine’s aggregations of multi- 
tudinous fact, — the fields through which he 
has wandered are so new to us, and haye 
been so little written about in English from 
the art-critie’s point of view, that his volume 
really becomes very interesting for the large 
number of new items it contributes to our 
knowledge. And doubtless it will appeal as 
strongly to the American reader as to the 
audience originally addressed by the author 
through The Portfolio, The Saturday Re- 
view, and other English periodicals in which 
these chapters first appeared. In fact, there 
is a special reason why any review of the 
achievements in art of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia, should attract our notice 
more than that of any other public ; for these 
countries stand, in some respects, in much 
the same position as ourselves with regard 
to the development of art in other portions 
of Europe —a resemblance which Mr. At- 
kinson in one place expressly points out, 
speaking of Russia. Here, too, is a sen- 
tence not without some application to the 
state of art in this country. ‘The Danish 
idea of the grand is superficial size, or eubic 
contents; hence large pictures are unusually 
rife, and the dimensions of the canvas are 
wholly in excess of the magnitude of the 
thought.” 

In Denmark, also, there are notions afloat 
about some phase of art which shall be 
purely national ; notions which seem to have 
resulted in little good, and to have caused 
considerable discord. ‘“ By all means,” says 
Mr. Atkinson, “let them be national from 
backbone to fingers’ ends, in everything but 
national ignorance.” This is a discriminat- 
ing admonition which we should do well to 
keep in mind, in view of the tendency of 
young artists and thoughtless on-lookers to 
suppose that originality is endangered by 
study of previous originality. In Norway, 
a style of “landscape heroics” is in vogue. 
“Pictures are systematically composed out of 
mountains, lakes, deep valleys, vast rocks, 
and stormy skies. Bierstadt, the American, 
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serves up such materials with the like dress- 
ings.” 

The case seems to be somewhat better in 
Sweden, where the artists born previous to 
this century were nerveless classicists, but 
those born since its opening have strength- 
ened their cause by an alliance with subjects 
drawn from peasant life. In the matter of 
portrait-statues, also, something appears to 
have been effected of a genuine kind. But, 
as a whole, the development remains an 
hybrid one, as is apt to be the case where 
the arts are nurslings of royal patronage. 
The putting a civilized community into 
readiness for yielding artistic fruit is as yet 
less understood than the chemical prepara- 
tion of soils in agriculture. Meantime, must 
we conclude that fine pictures and noble 
statues are to be looked for only in certain 
latitudes where such beauties are indige- 
nous? Mr. Atkinson inclines to consider 
climate supreme in these matters, following 
M. Taine. For ourselves, we are disposed 
to hold out against the weather, a while 
longer. The history and science of wsthet- 
ics are at present too little understood to 
enable such an organization of intellectual, 
emotional, and physical conditions as would 
insure the growth of a self-sustaining art in 
any of the regions intermediate between the 
frigid zones. But it may be that we shall 
sometime discover how to bring forth, under 
the skies of different countries, the different 
fruits which will best thrive there. 

The progress of Russia toward forming a 
school of creative art is, it must be confessed, 
not encouraging. In that empire there is 
an academy, with a branch at Rome; and 
students are dispatched to the latter city 
with an allowance of $800 a year, for six 
years, and $200 extra for the journey out, 
and the same for the return. Nor are they 
ill-provided with objects of study at home; 
for the palace of the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg contains a collection of 1500 
paintings, more than half a thousand draw- 
ings, 1700 vases, the largest collection of 
gems in existence, and 361 ancient marbles, 
many of them from Kertch, in the Crimea, 
and excellent examples of Greek sculpture. 
“The Hermitage,” says our author, “ does 
not suffer by comparison with the Vatican, 
the Museum of Naples, the galleries of 
Florence, the Louvre in Paris, or the Great 
Picture Gallery in Madrid ;” while “the 
Dutch pictures are not to be equaled save 
in Holland or in Dresden.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, and that these institutions have 
been in operation for a century, Mr. Atkin- 
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son not only finds nothing genuinely new 
and distinctive in Russian art, but even pro- 
nounces himself hopeless as to the future of 
such art as has already been brought to 
growth there. 

It is true, that an obstacle to adyance ex- 
ists in Russia which we shall not have to 
encounter here, namely, in the restriction 
put upon sculpture of the human figure by 
the Greek Church, and the traditional By- 
zantine style of religious painting. Also, it 
may be that Mr. Atkinson does not look far 
enough ahead. From his own account, we 
gather that there has been an appreciable 
advance upon the work of Bruin and Neff, 
who began early in the present century; an 
approach to something not merely deriva- 
tive. We must not overlook the historic 
value of partial successes in art. A people 
just making its way into the arts will natu- 
rally impress upon its artistic work some- 
thing of the prevailing incompleteness 
characteristic of any nation without good 
art of its own. For example, Walt Whit- 
man may not improbably come to be looked 
upon hereafter as exactly typical of the un- 
finished, unwieldy, somewhat boastful, and 
earnest attitude withal, in which, if we 
regard ourselves impartially, we shall see 
that we at present stand, in the United 
States. Further, it appears to us that Mr. 
Atkinson has not done justice to Verescha- 
gine (whose name is spelled in the book 
Wereschagin and Warestschagin, indiffer- 
ently). So far as we can gather from wood- 
cuts of his powerful compositions exhibited 
in England at the Crystal Palace, and from 
yerbal report, we suspect not only original- 
ity in his choice of subjects, but in treat- 
ment also. In decorative art, it is admitted 
that the Russians are likely to accomplish 
much that is genuine and beautiful. In 
1825, Count Stroganoff founded a school 
of design at Moscow (supported for eighteen 
years at his own expense, and now in a 
flourishing condition) which forms the cen- 
tre of growth in decorative and industrial 
art. This school is based upon the school 
at South Kensington. But Mr. Atkinson 
has some fear that the tendency of the man- 
agement is to stifle originality by a too as- 
siduous insistence upon strict South Ken- 
sington methods. Here is a caution which 
comes directly home to ourselves ; and with 
the more force because we have not, like 
Russia, three different historic lines of orna- 
ment to choose from —the Northern (Fin- 
nish), Byzantine, and Oriental. The Ori- 
ental tendency is urged by Mr. Atkinson as 
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the only one which can lead to real and 
rich originality. The situation does not, 
then, appear altugether dark. 

We must protest against the execrable 
Gallicism of Mr. Atkinson’s writing. He 
indulges in preposterous constructions, 
abounds in redundancies, and burdens the 
comma to madness with the appointed 
duties of the semicolon. His book is also 
marred by errors of spelling, like “‘ Pireus ” 
for Pirrus, “ Mr. Power,” for Powers, the 
American sculptor; and by a phrase like 
this (in the chapter preceding the entertain- 
ing essay on Thorwaldsen):... . “ tes 
moldering fires and latent forces.” We 
are unable to conceive how fires could 
molder. This chapter, we learn with some 
surprise, originally appeared in The Satur- 
day Review. 

—Six years ago, Mr. Edwards of West 
Virginia began a series of publications in- 
tended to illustrate only the perfect form of 
new or hitherto unfigured American butter- 
flies. These have lately been collected into 
a quarto volume of elegant and attractive 
form, and of no ordinary scientific interest. 

Up to the seventh number the work was 
chiefly noted for its wonderful illustrations 
of our species of Argynnis, Colias, and 
Grapta, which compose more than half of 
the species described in the whole work, and 
twenty-eight of the fifty plates. But during 
the publication of this series unusual inter- 
est arose in the transformations of butter- 
flies, and Mr. Edwards was led to make an 
essential change in the character of his work, 
which has also inereased its value. In this 
seventh number he illustrates the earlier 
stages of two western butterflies ; and in the 
succeeding parts nearly half of the species 
depicted are accompanied by drawings of 
some or all of the early stages. The letter- 
press had hitherto been in great measure 
confined to the mere description of the but- 
terflies. But in tracing the life-histories of 
these beautiful objects, our author becomes 
an investigator, and in the ninth part of his 
work adds more to our knowledge of butter- 
flies than any other observer has done for 
years past. He finds that Papilio Ajax ap- 
pears under three forms, which he distin- 
guishes as Walshii, Telamonides, and Mar- 
cellus. His attempt to trace their relation- 
ship leads to most curious results: the 
progeny of Walshii and Telamonides (which 
appear in spring only) becomes Marcellus ; 
and the progeny of Marcellus, if perfected 
the same season, also becomes Marcellus ; 
but if wintering as a chrysalis, it changes 
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the next year to either of the three, accord- 
ing to the time of its eclosion, Then all 
the individuals of a single brood do not be- 
have alike. Of one set of seventy chrysalids, 
which suspended at the end of May, a part 
produced butterflies during the first week in 
June; one butterfly appeared June 23, an- 
other July 12; while the rest lived un- 
changed through the winter, and such as 
did not die emerged early in spring. 

In the same number of his work he gives 
the details of a somewhat similar case in 
Grapta interrogationis. Naturalists had 
been disputing which of two American but- 
terflies should bear this name, when these 
plates put an end to the discussion by show- 
ing its utter unimportance; the two so- 
called species were one ; each could be raised 
from the eggs of the other ; yet the case was 
not parallel to that of Ajax, for both varie- 
ties were simultaneously produced from one 
parent, and appeared at any season of the 
year. 

These observations naturally attracted 
great attention; but the chief permanent 
value of the work lies unquestionably in 
the richness and wonderful accuracy of its 
illustrations. These have increased in ex- 
cellence as the work has advanced; com- 
pare, for example, the plates of Argynnis 
Diana and A. Nokomis issued in Part 1, 
with corrected plates of the same in the 
supplementary part. And then what a 
wealth of illustration! There is an aver- 
age of four or five drawings for each species 
described ; to represent the varieties of 
Papilio Ajax we have eleven pictures of the 
imago, seven of the caterpillar, and five 
of the chrysalis; or take Parnassius Smin- 
theus, where we have no less than fifteen 
exquisite drawings of the butterfly alone ; 
no work ever illustrated so richly a single 
European species. And what can exceed 
the softness of finish in figures four and five 
of Plate Parnassius IV. ? or the evenness of 
the coloration and its delicate tone? And 
then the tasteful arrangement of the whole 
upon the plate; itis as if one had but just 
startled a bevy of these Alpine beauties. 
Notice too how well the artist has rendered 
the bloom on the under surface of some of 
the Graptas, scarcely veiling the darker 
marbling or the ragged, party-colored bands 
beneath; and contrast them with the decided 
brilliancy of the spots on some of the Par- 
nassians, or the crimson of the under sur- 
face of Ajax. There is nowhere any excess 
of color, no exaggeration of nature; the 
precise tone is caught, whether sober or 
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vivacious. The iconographic works on 
butterflies now publishing in England are 
tame and lifeless beside these figures, which 
seem to live upon the plates. In truthful- 
ness of outline and sobriety of color, But- 
ler’s illustrations far surpass Hewitson’s ; 
yet both lack altogether the delicacy and 
precision of the work Miss Peart has done 
for Mr. Edwards. Millitre’s plates are done 
on steel by the most expert of Parisian en- 
gravers; yet even these in no way surpass 
the lithography of Miss Peart; to parallel 
her achievements we must go back to Hiib- 
ner, that prince of iconographers, whose art 
seemed lost half'a century ago. In outline, 
and in the delineation of the neuration, 
these drawings are faultless; and in this 
the scientist tukes a pride; for his art is to 
transcribe nature and fix upon paper her 
hidden beauties of color and form ; he glo- 
ries as much in the truthful pictorial repre- 
sentation of an object as in its faithful de- 
lineation with the pen. 

An appendix to the volume contains a 
“Synopsis” of American butterflies; it 
would better have been named a classified 
list, since it is unaccompanied by any char- 
acterization of the groups employed. Mere- 
ly to serve as a cheek-list and as a guide to 
the specific synonymy, it is valuable, al- 
though we cannot but regret the typograph- 
ical inelegancies with which it abounds, and 
the poverty of its references. As an ac- 
companiment to such a work, however, it 
should have been much more than a list: 
it should have been a correct expression of 
the latest studies upon the structure and 
affinities of butterflies; whereas it sets them 
all at defiance. The Pierida, for instance, 
are not distinguished from the Papilionide, 
although such groups as the Ageronida 
(founded on an error of observation long 
since corrected) and the Danaide& are sep- 
arated, respectively, from the Nymphali- 
dx and Heliconide. The Erycinide are 
placed below the Lyeznidix, as is done by 
no author, ancient or modern, excepting in 
a discreditable compilation on American 
butterflies, by Morris; and the same com- 
piler is followed in other strange and devious 
paths, as where the Coppers are placed be- 
tween the Blues and the Hair-streaks, and 
where the Libytheida, or Long-beaks, are 
found in an association they never knew 
before, in or out of a book. If our author 
had but followed Bates, of whom he pro- 
fesses admiration, he would not have drawn 
the young student into so many quagmires. 
The treatment of the different parts of the 
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list is very unequal, for while one author is 
followed in a somewhat minute subdivision 
of the Skippers, another is followed in dis- 
tributing the Lycwnidew among three or 
four genera only, of unwieldy proportions 
and heterogencous material. 

Where the synonymy refers to the earlier 
authors, the reference is usually given with 
sufficient fullness; but references which 
must have been made at first hand are 
almost invariably too meagre; generally, 
too, there is no mark enabling one to 
judge whether an author quoted places the 
species in a different genus from that of 
the list or not; any one wishing to know 
this is obliged to search authorities for 
himself; whereas one special object of lists 
is to save others such researches. A very 
little more pains on the author’s part would 
have doubled the value of the Synopsis. 

A similar neglect of details detracts from 
the ready use of the body of the work ; the 
want of any paging, and the complicated 
numbering of the plates, is an unnecessary 
defect, rendering reference to the work awk- 
ward and cumbersome; again, several illus- 
trations on a plate are sometimes marked 
with the same number; in the page devoted 
to “dates of issue,’’ this want of care is 
shown in the simple transference of the dates 
printed on the cover of each part; whereas 
the parts often appeared months after the 
time indicated. 

These exquisite illustrations seem too 
little known outside the circle of naturalists, 
and we therefore the more urgently call 
attention to them here; every lover of the 
beautiful in nature will be enchanted with 
them. The first part of a new series has 
just been issued, and is equal to the best 
standard of the previous parts. It is sim- 
ilar in design, but the author distinetly 
states his intention of following the plan 
of the later numbers of the first series and 
illustrating the transformations of the older 
known butterflies, as well as of those more 
recently described. He has already shown 
himself as good a historian as an iconogra- 
pher, and these new illustrations with their 
accompanying text hold out a good prom- 
ise. The same artists are employed, and 
three of the five plates illustrate caterpillars 
and chrysalids as well as butterflies ; among 
them we find a Papilio from California, an 
Anthoearis from the West, and the Libythea 
of the Eastern States; the history of the 
latter is especially interesting and carefully 
detailed; the author tells us that at the 
slightest innovation in the larval life of this 
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species, the caterpillars at once change to 
chrysalids, even though they are but half 
grown, and have cast their skins less than 
the regular number of times. Illustrations 
of butterflies from Virginia, British Colum- 
bia, and the red-wood forests of California, 
make up the series ; the notes on the natural 
history of the insects are much fuller than 
usual, and add greatly to the interest of the 
plates. 

—John Andross is certainly a very read- 
uble novel. Mrs. Davis writes well; with 
ull her grimness she has a very agreeable 
humor, and if about all the men there is 
a certain exaggeration of their prominent 
qualities, the women —both the serious and 
sensible one whom the men of the story 
consider dull, and the frivolous and pretty 
one whom they with equal unanimity take 
for charming and loving—are very well 
described. The scene of the story is laid 
in western Pennsylvania, in the coal and 
oil region, and in Philadelphia and Harris- 
burg, and the local color is very well given. 
We may expose ourselves to the danger of 
being thought to be in the pay of a rich 
and powerful corporation — we only wish 
we were!—when we say that there is a 
chance that the power of a “whisky ring” 
is somewhat exaggerated, for the plot of 
the novel turns on the sufferings of an 
amiable but weak man, who, partly by his 
own fault and partly by force of circum- 
stances, has got into the power of a “ring,” 
which needs his glib tongue and ready 
manners for aid in doing its dirty work, in 
buying up Pennsylvania representatives. 
One should remember, however, that even 
in works of fiction it would be very hard 
to exaggerate the evil doings of Penn- 
sylvania legislators and rings. The hero, 
John Andross, is the victim and tool of the 
ring, and the position in which he is placed 
is certainly a very dramatic one; he is 
struggling to free himself from its clutches ; 
he has fled to this unknown region, whera 
he has found a benefactor in Dr. Braddock, 
who in his ungainliness and shyness is a 
trifle overdrawn, although his principal 
qualities are well set before us. Even in 
this obscure retreat he is traced out by the 
myrmidons of the ring, and to get his free- 
dom Andross steals a large sum of money 
from Braddock, indeed nearly all the lat- 
ter’s earnings, the sum he had laid by to 
get married on. With some ingenuity we 
are spared being made accomplices to his 
hesitation —if there was any — before com- 
mitting this crime; but we have instead 
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his remorse, not when he was alone, but 
when, after lonely wanderings through the 
mountains, he gets back to civilized life 
and tries to make a confession of his guilt. 
The struggle between his somewhat lax 
sense of duty and his easy enjoyment of all 
that is comfortable about him make his 
fault seem like some remote incident of 
ancient history, with which he has no right 
to disturb the pleasure of his friends, and 
he is only too ready to let time smooth 
everything over. The acquiescence of a 
weak man is admirably given, better than 
the idealized patience of Dr. Braddock. It 
is alone quite good enough to make the 
novel a success. 

The weak woman, Anna Maddox, is, as 
we have said, well drawn; witha vein of 
malice perhaps, which, however, does not 
outweigh the lavish amount of praise the 
vine-like young woman gets from men 
when they write novels, and in real life. 
The woman who writes novels has no pa- 
tience with such as she, and the authoress’s 
scorn for the blindness of men in being so 
easily hoodwinked is very great. All the 
love-making is well told, and full weight is 
given to the momentary influence which 
such women get over men. Very different 
is Isabella. The interest rather flags, it 
must be said, in the last half of the novel; 
but on the whole the book is very enter- 
taining. It isan American novel in which 
the American part does not outweigh 
everything else; it has those other quali- 
ties more important than geographical ac- 
curacy ; it is clever and interesting. 

— The Record made by Miss E. P. Pea- 
body of the methods and teachings in Mr. 
Alcott’s school, in the y 1834, has lately 
gone into a third and revised edition ; and 
its peculiarity demands perhaps a more 
thorough and extended notice than we can 
give. 

Mr. Alcott aimed to impart moral and 
religious, as well as intellectual instruction 
to the young children of his school, and this 
chiefly through conversations. No one can 
fail to note the pure, lofty, sympathetic, and 
unsectarian character of the spiritual les- 
sons here recorded. Still, without assuming 
to know much experimentally of the best 
methods of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot, the impression the book leaves on 
our mind is that sometimes there may be a 
little too much of a good thing ; that though 
selfinspection and self-analysis are excel- 
lent habits at all periods of life, there is a 
possible danger of carrying the practice a 
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little too far with children of a very tender 
age — especially as in Mr, Alcott’s method 
avery lofty and unmixed ideal right was 
uncompromisingly insisted upon. Not that 
a lofty ideal is not a good thing; but that 
there may be more judicious and complete 
methods, in which the whole nature of the 
child, including appetite, emotion, love of 
variety, freedom of experimental knowledge, 
and spontaneous growth, shall be recog- 
nized, as well as the ideal element of con- 
science and deep self-scrutiny. That very 
young children are easily susceptible to the 
influx of purely ideal truth is a hint that 
this susceptibility should be wisely trained. 
There is reason to believe from this Record 
that Mr. Alcott was eminently conscientious, 
and from his point of view discreet; and 
that by this Socratic plan of questions and 
answers a far more powerful impression 
was made upon the young learners than 
could have been obtained by any formal, 
old-fashioned courses of drilling. But that 
there must have been habits of self-inspec- 
tion fostered, somewhat at the expense of 
free and spontaneous development, and that 
the practice of requiring the children to 
speak out without reserve all their half-shaped 
thoughts, in words and phrases beyond their 
range of solid experience, may have tended 
to flatter individual love of praise, or spirit- 
ual pride, or self-abasement, is a suspicion 
one has difficulty in resisting while perusing 
this Record. The reading and analysis 
of Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality one 
would think is not exactly a text for the 
simple thoughts and dreams of a very young 
child; yet Mr. Alcott seems to have para- 
phrased a good deal of it to the satisfaction 
of his school. 

We note that Miss Peabody herself, 
though at this period, nearly forty years 
ago, when she was an instructor in this 
school, she sympathized strongly with Mr. 
Alcott, states in her Preface to the third 
edition that though she believes now as 
then that education must be moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual, as well as physical, 
from the very beginning of life, she has 
come to doubt the details of Mr, Alcott’s 
method of procedure. And even in her 
explanatory essay in the second edition, 
she also criticises with some justice Mr. Al- 
cott’s tendency to mental and moral dissec- 
tion. 

We will quote a passage from these con- 
versations, which may illustrate some of 
the practical deficiencies to which we have 
aliuded. 
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“Mr. Alcott asked which was most in- 
teresting, such conversation as this (about 
aspiration) or conversation about steam- 
engines or such things. Many said such 
conversation, but some did not reply. Mr. 
Alcott put the question in another form: 
and at last a little boy exclaimed, I never 
knew [had a mind till Ieame to this school ; 
and a great many more burst out with the 
same idea.” 

In spite of many such passages, we 
think this book in the hands of a judicious 
teacher cannot fail to suggest a vast deal 
that may be useful in the education of the 
young. 

— We are very glad to welcome an Amer- 
ican edition of Mr. Tylor’s charming vol- 
umes on Primitive Culture. The altera- 
tions in the second English edition are very 
slight, so that those who, three years ago, 
bought the book when it first appeared, 
need not feel as if that was money thrown 
away. Those who are not yet familiar with 
this work will find it one of the most re- 
markable and interesting books of the pres- 
ent day. It belongs to the Darwinian 
school, inasmuch as it makes application of 
the doctrine of evolution, and it is also, more 
literally, a follower of Darwin’s book, since 
it takes up man, where that leaves him, at 
the remotest periods of which we have any 
knowledge, and traces his intellectual growth 
as shown in his actions, his philosophy, his 
religion, ete., from that time forth. A com- 
parison is made of all that we have been 
able to learn of early times and of the savage 
races now extant; their myths and stories 
are collected and studied, and those amuse- 
ments and customs of our own which are 
survivals of the doings of our uncivilized an- 
cestors are shown to be landmarks in the 
history of the human race. It is the growth 
of civilization which the book illustrates. 
The first volume shows us how many of our 
children’s games are simply what was in 
former times the occupation of all; now, 
for instance, the bow is merely a means of 
amusement, while formerly it was the ordi- 
nary weapon in warfare; and again, our 
custom of wishing well to any one who 
sneezes is a memorial of the belief that 
spirits could enter the human body. Light 
is thrown on some points of the question 
of the origin of language. Certain mytho- 
logical matters are discussed, and the study 
of what the author calls animism is begun, 
a subject which occupies the greater part of 
the second volume. By animism is meant 
the opinions regarding the soul of man, 
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its relation to the living, and its probable 
fate after death. 

In the discussion of these matters, Mr. 
Tylor has collected an enormous mass of 
material, of which, however, he always re- 
mains the perfect master. He is never borne 
down by his facts; he arranges them in an 
orderly way, and he never maintains an 
opinion without plenty of support forit, nor 
without adducing enough proof to convince 
the most incredulous. Not only is the book 
entertaining in its explanation of what we 
ourselves do, but it is also extremely valua- 
ble in enabling us to see the way in which 
the human mind grows from abject igno- 
rance, through every kind of embarrassing 
superstition, to a position of scientific knowl- 
edge. In this respect it is without an equal, 
and when we add that it is admirably writ- 
ten, often with great humor and at times 
with eloquence, and never with a dull line, 
its importance can be readily estimated. In 
fact it isa model scientific book ; it is based 
on firm fuets, the deductions are wise, novel, 
and temperate, and the style is attractive as 
well as intelligible. The many students of 
Darwin and Spencer in this country cannot 
do better than to supplement the books of 
these writers by this work on Primitive Cult- 
ure; and those who are averse to the main 
point of their philosophy will be able to 
judge, from the study of these really delight- 
ful volumes, how fruitful is their method in 
certain of its applications. 
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The state of mind of Benedix towards 
Shakespeare, as shown in his Shakespearo- 
manic, does not differ materially from that 
of the youth in Leslie’s caricature, who re- 
garded “ Shakespeare as a very much over- 
rated man.” He professes to attack noth- 
ing but the absurd exaggerations of unwise 
enthusiasts, who look upon every word in 
every one of Shakespeare’s plays as the 
product of direct inspiration, and who, from 
yarious ulterior motives, look down upon 
the writers of their own country; but in 
point of fact he finds very little to approve 
in the great poet (as he is still popularly 
considered), and for one word against the 
empty phrases of Shakespeare’s defenders, 
he has ten against the empty phrases of 
Shakespeare himself. The cause that he 
has taken needs only more defenders to 
make it part of a controversy which in time 
might do more towards defining the exact 
merits of the poet in question, than can 
thousands of books filled with nothing but 
reéchoing praise. As matters stand now, 
it is impossible for us to form a wholly un- 
biased opinion of Shakespeare’s worth ; we 
cannot discriminate what we have felt our- 
selves from what we have heard preached 
to us since we were children, and if we try 
to be independent we are likely to fall into 
whimsicality. One should not be too sure 
that this form of superstition is harmful. 
There would seem to be no reason why we 
should not protit by the critical experience 
of our forefathers, as well as by their skill in 
carpentering, tilling the earth, eschewing 
poisonous food, or in painting, building, ‘and 
the other arts. The world is too large to 
be made wholly over again by every young 
man. At times, it is true, the world wor- 
ships false idols, but, on the whole, literary 
taste shows an excellent record for impar- 
tiality. At any rate, when the time for ex- 
amining an idol comes, a great deal depends 
upon who the person is that attacks the pre- 
yailing belief. In this case it is a German 
playwright, who is perhaps as well known 
to those of us not familiar with the German 
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stage, by the paraphrase of his Aschenbrodel, 
which was performed yery often in_ this 
country under the name of School, as by 
any other of his pieces. We believe that 
the friends of the late English dramatist, 
Robertson, claim that he was innocent of 
any plagiarism from the German; if that 
is true, the resemblance of their two pieces is 
one of the most remarkable cases of coinci- 
dence on record. None of Benedix’s plays 
are of the highest merit, but almost all are 
entertaining, and carefully fitted for the 
stage. ‘The Shakespearomanie is a posthu- 
mous work of his; what the editor of the 
book calls “a legacy to the German na- 
tion.” 

A great deal of the book is written for 
the Germans alone; he uses, for instance, 
nothing but the German translation, never 
once referring to the original, indeed, point- 
edly barring out any reference to it, on the 
ground that the plays have won their posi- 
tion in their new dress, and so must be 
judged in that form. Again, he has a very 
strong feeling of patriotism in his criticism 
ot Lessing’s, Goethe’s, and Schiller’s plays, 
which forbids his judging them with the 
severity the English poet must. In general, 
however, his attack goes much further than 
that, and he tries to show that the plays, in 
whatever language they are expressed, are 
full of faults, and, more than that, radically 
undeserving of the highest praise. 

The form he has chosen to express his 
views in is the one best adapted for an easy 
victory on paper, that, namely, of haying 
the different sides defended by different men, 
whose colloquies compose the book. They 
are three friends: Hellmuth, who is hostile 
to Shakespeare; Reinhold, who supports 
Hellmuth in his apostacy with the learning 
a wider culture has given him; while the 
opposite side is taken by Oswald, a man of 
straw, easily overthrown, abandoning every 
position at the first attack, or after making 
only a sham defense by quoting some stock 
phrase from the most laudatory pages of the 
copious Shakespeare literature of Germany. 
This is manifestly unfair, for we cannot im- 
agine that Benedix supposed no one really 
enjoyed Shakespeare, that his worship was 
only a fashionable superstition, which his 
so-called admirers only wanted an excuse to 
drop. Between them Hellmuth and Rein- 
hold have an easy victory. 

There is hardly a play of Shakespeare’s 
Zur Abwehr. 
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which escapes their hostile criticism ; those 
which get off best are Romeo and Juliet, 
Macbeth, King Lear, and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. They charge Shakespeare 
with faults of construction, bombastic use 
of language, pompous and absurd meta- 
phors, lack of invention in his plots, igno- 
rance of what he was proposing to himself 
to write, and manifold violations of psycho- 
logical laws. If there is any reason in the 
book, one wonders why we do not at once 
hurl our Shakespeares into the fire and bow 
our heads for shame at our wasted enthusi- 
asm. At times, their, or rather Benedix’s, 
criticism is of the narrowest sort; for in- 
stance, in what is said about the Tempest, 
he finds fault with the first scene in the 
sinking ship; he says it cannot be repre- 
sented on the stage, that on board of a ship 
in such a storm no talking could be heard, 
that it is a piece of the absurdest folly for 
the passengers to abuse the sailors on whose 
efforts their lives depend, ete., ete. He has 
never read anything more miserable in the 
way of poetical narration than the next 
scene between Prospero and Miranda, and 
he compares it unfavorably with Schiller’s 
attempts in the same manner, and Goethe's 
in the Iphigenia, and Nathan the Wise with 
his story of the three rings. He shows us 
how, if Shakespeare had only been a Bene- 
dix, Prospero might have described his be- 
ing driven out of the palace, his agony on 
the water, etc., and then, surpassing almost 
everything in the book, he asks why Pros- 
pero, if he were really a magician, did not 
detect and withstand the attack made upon 
him! Oswald, and this is a good example 
of that young man’s force, suggests that he 
acquired his knowledge of magic upon the 
island, which Hellmuth refutes, and Oswald 
says no more. So the criticism runs on, 
and we need not wonder that Hellmuth says 
he never has taken any pleasure in the 
piece. We can be sure he would vastly 
prefer Crossing the Quicksands, or The 
Stranger. 

Of Hamlet he says it is absurd to speak 
of the mysteriousness of his character ; it is 
not that which makes the play hard to un- 
derstand; he has, on the contrary, a very 
simple, transparent character; it is the nu- 
merous episodes that have caused all the 
trouble; if you cut them out, you have 
the key at once. The superfluous episodes 
that have wrought all the confusion are 
the embassy to Norway, Laertes’ journey 
to Paris, the march of Fortinbras through 
Denmark, and the sending of Hamlet to 
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England; cut them out, and there is no 
trace of Hamlet’s indecision; he had good 
grounds for delay: if he had killed the king 
at once at the bidding of the ghost, we 
should have had no play; and so he doubts 
the ghost, and all the episodes are willfully 
thrust in to spin out the play after Hamlet 
has made sure of his uncle’s guilt by the 
device of the play he has represented before 
him. Shakespeare, he says, is inconsistent 
in his delineation of character, and here, 
between following the tradition which 
makes Hamlet return from England vic- 
torious and oust his uncle, and his own 
invention, he falls to the ground. He 
acknowledges the play has its merits, but 
they are mainly dramatic effects, such as 
the feigned madness of Hamlet, and the 
real madness of Ophelia. The ghost, too, 
makes the play attractive. Besides these 
charms, there are the play within the play, 
the grave-yard and the funeral, a fight and 
half a dozen corpses, and a great deal of 
pompous language. 

For Antony and Cleopatra he has also 
nothing but abuse; Shakespeare has fol- 
lowed Plutarch with slavish fidelity ; battles, 
even nayal battles, are begun and ended in 
a few minutes. Cleopatra was a woman 
unworthy to be written about ; the princi- 
pal characters repel us; and if the greater 
part of the minor characters were removed, 
the play would be only the better for it, ete. 

Othello has perhaps some merits. ‘To 
be sure, the whole of the first act is super- 
fluous; in the second act the scene changes 
to Cyprus; and here we are offended by 
another impossibility, the speed with which 
the ships arrive. At last, in the third scene 
of the third act, the action fairly begins 
and goes on with energy. The delineation 
of character to be noticed in this play did 
not please Benedix; to be sure, Othello’s 
jealousy is well represented, but the reason 
of his growing jealous is insuflicient. 

In this way the criticism, or rather, the 
commentary, runs on, stripping Shakes- 
peare of every good quality, convicting him 
of all manner of inaccuracies and errors, 
and the final conclusion reached is that 
Shakespeare has produced no characters to 
be compared, in respect to the pleasure to 
be derived from them, with Karl Moor, 
Philip IL, Stauffacher, and Wallenstein, of 
Schiller; Faust and Orange, of Goethe; and 
Lessing’s Nathan, The Cloister-Brother, 
Saladin, ete. Benedix says the Shakes- 
peare-maniae will shrug his shoulders at 
that statement. He was right; he will. 
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That Benedix should prefer Schiller’s 
simpler creations to the characters of 
Shakespeare is not surprising when one 
reads his critical remarks, and especially 
when one makes out the apparent animus 
of half his hostility, which is his strong un- 
willingness to praise foreign poets. Schil- 
ler is more truly a national poet than 
Shakespeare; he represents that quality to 
be found among the young of all nations, 
and, more or less, among the Germans of 
all ages, namely, a certain generous enthu- 
siasm which is very different from the com- 
plexer view of life to be found in Shakes- 
peare. In general, as indeed Benedix’s 
book shows, there is among the Germans 
a deeper love of Shakespeare than even 
among the English; they discovered him at 
an important time in the intellectual devel- 
opment of their nation, and they have cer- 
tainly devoted to his study that immense 
research of which they are such wonderful 
masters, and which, it may be safe to say, 
is only now rivaled among his fellow-coun- 
trymen. Benedix does his best to moderate 
what Lessing said in his praise, but with 
little success. Of course there has been a 
tendency among later Germans to exagger- 
ate what was the popular feeling, and there 
has often been indiscreet and foolish praise 
lavished on Shakespeare, for which he least 
of all is to blame; but these excesses, which 
are the nominal object of Benedix’s attack, 
get very little blame from him. It is 
Shakespeare whom he really dislikes. 

The unfairness of his attack we have 
tried to show without sharing his fault; no 
one, it would seem, who starts from his 
stand-point can hope to have any influence ; 
he does not speak an intelligible language ; 
he gets no pleasure from The Tempest, and 
yet he asks us to prefer what he is fortu- 
nate enough to be able to comprehend. He 
is always pained in reading Othello by the 
feeling that Othello cannot fairly be jealous 
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without being something else than Othello, 
—this sounds much like prejudice seeking 
some excuse for its bitterness. 

No one would for a moment maintain 
that Shakespeare stands on a pinnacle 
which makes it blasphemy to criticise him, 
that he is wholly without flaws; even his 
admirers are obliged to confess that; but 
Benedix, starting to show he is not perfect, 
leaves him with hardly a leg to stand on; 
one might judge that he thought that in a 
dramatic point of view, there was no play 
of Shakespeare’s to be compared with Les- 
sing’s didactic Nathan the Wise, which is a 
moral tale in dramatic form, with much 
beanty, it is true, but void of even any the- 
atrical merit. We cannot be grateful for 
Benedix’s book ; it may have been a consci- 
entious piece of work, but it fails of its ob- 
ject. It merely shows how a man who has 
written really very good plays, can entirely 
misunderstand the theory of the stage. It 
seems impossible that one who has studied 
his kind, as every successful dramatist must, 
could be so ignorant of human nature. He 
only saw the trifles. 

What he says about the general igno- 
rance of Shakespeare that exists among the 
Germans is something that he should know 
better than any foreigner, but the way in 
which, every winter, many of Shakespeare’s 
plays are performed in almost all of the 
best theatres, would seem to argue against 
his remarks. ‘The Germans certainly have 
excellent and frequent opportunities of 
judging the English poet, and it is their 
own fault if they do not take advantage of 
them. If they do not, why are the plays 
given? Then, too, it is to be remembered 
that the highest fame does not always ac- 
company the greatest popularity. Bene- 
dix’s plays are oftener given, but no one 
would on that account put him above 
Shakespeare. We remain Shakespeare- 
maniacs in spite of the book. 
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Ir appears that in New York the Acad- 
emy has at last succeeded in selling some 
pictures from its exhibition-rooms. If such 
a thing could be effected in the galleries of 
the Boston Art Club, we might hope to see 
collections of pictures formed there which 
should comprise always the best that our 
painters have, and constitute nurseries of 
fresh and constantly progressive effort. As 
it is, we are provided at stated times and 
seasons with assemblages of paintings, of 
which a third, perhaps, are the productions 
of foreigners, copies from the works of Eu- 
ropean painters of former times, or antique 
products of early American genius. In the 
last exhibition, for example, were a car- 
toon by Mengs, and one by Overbeck; a 
fine group of portraits by Angelica Kauf- 
mann, a charming Calame, and some finely 
modeled and wonderfully colored Italian 
children, by Bonnat. The exhibitions thus 
acquire an historically illustrative value to 
students ; but is there not another function 
which they might, but do not yet, fulfill 2 
Is it well that the only organized body 
among our artists should expend its ener- 
gies upon the formation of exhibitions which 
do not especially and forcibly bear upon the 
development of a vigorous native art? The 
phrase “ development of native art” is, we 
confess, discouragingly vague. Yet we be- 
lieve it could be made to mean some- 
thing, if sympathetically accepted and acted 
upon. All movements towards its realiza- 
tion, however, to be successful, must be 
mutual on the part of painters and the 
patrons of art. And it strikes us that the 
artists of Boston have hardly done their 
part in endeavoring to make the exhibitions 
of the Art Club representative of them at 
their best. Several of those painters to 
whom the public looks with special eager- 
ness for fresh pleasures have become very 
guarded in their contributions to the club 
exhibitions. The name of William Hunt 
hardly appears at all on the catalogues ; 
Frank Smith has not been represented dur- 
ing the past season; J. Appleton Brown 
has dropped out of the ranks, in the spring 
exhibition. Mr. Hunt, it is true, contrib- 
utes, this time, an interesting river scene in 
Florida, but only vicariously — the picture 
having passed out of the artist’s hands. 
What we stand in need of is a determina- 


tion among all prominent or energetic 
young painters, to put some of their best 
strength and skill every year into a picture 
or two for the Art Club! There is no lack 
of skill in one department, at least — that of 
landseape-painting. Even as the case stood 
this spring, the few contributors made a 
fair show in that branch. W. E. Norton 
contributed a noble Midnight on the Grand 
Banks, containing what we might call an 
elegiac passage of moonlight, glittering 
mournfully on the great deep; with a fine 
contrast of ship-lights, a cloud of spectral 
canvas on the large vessel “head on ” to the 
spectator, and wonderful gradations of 
light throughout, contributing to a som- 
bre, pervasive harmony of the whole. The 
drawing was perfect; the sea moving in its 
own way, heedless of all else, while the yes- 
sels rock as they would upon wayes really 
passing under them. The clouds around 
the nroon were masterly ; the whole was a 
clear, profound poem, of a strong natural- 
istic flavor. KE. Baxter’s Marsh near Prov- 
idence, a capital performance, gives notice 
of a real genius for landscape; the vari- 
colored mist and moist ground being felt 
out with delicate sympathy, and artistically 
converted into a delicious web of color. F. 
P. Vinton displayed an honest study of a 
walnut-tree, and a pleasing Sheep Pasture, 
showing a nice sentiment for a simple 
meadow on a gray morning. A view of 
land and water, — Eagle Head, — by R. 8. 
Fay, was a good bit of water-color; and 
Miss Beckett’s Coming Home, —a twilight 
sky gleaming through a lonely wood, and 
crows flying westward, — was very poetic- 
ally rendered. Other smaller performances 
we can only mention, namely : Cranch’s 
dreamy Glimpse from J. R. Lowell’s Win- 
dow, and two Venetian subjects; and four 
water-colors by Miss Hedges, two of which 
indicate a good appreciation of the pale 
minor color-chords characteristic of our 
seashore. Some landscapes by Miss M. 
J. Beckett (a name new to us) are not with- 
out promise. The human figure, however, 
is nearly ignored by American contributors. 
We have three or four portraits by Long- 
fellow, Healy, Miss Reed; and a cold and 
hard Priscilla by Miss Knowlton. Miss 
Boott contributes a Mother and Child sym- 
pathetically imagined, —the child’s head 
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worked out with some skill and much ten- 
derness. Besides this, there is only an ag- 
glomeration of false, gymnastic, elocution- 
ary figures, by J. W. Carter, called Death 
of Warren. 

So far as we know, there is no céopera- 
tive effort whatever made by the artists of 
Boston, to procure models for the figure 
and to work systematically from the life. 
Until such effort is made, we cannot, of 
course, look for any satisfactory achieve- 
ment in that direction. But at least we 
may ask that our painters should fairly let 
us know what is to be expected from them, 
—in what they are strong, and in what 
weak. The compact being once formed 
that every individual shall put forth all his 
strength in a fair representative picture, we 
shall soon know the status of art in this 
locality. On all accounts it would be bet- 
ter to know this; for, in discovering defi- 
ciencies, we should also be made aware of 
strength sometimes unsuspected under the 
present lackadaisical mode of procedure. 
The painters themselves would be the first 
to profit by a change of policy; and the 
public, instead of being subject to a fortui- 
tous conjunction of circumstances, as at 
present, for the boon of an agreeable exhi- 
bition, would always have the interest at- 
taching to collections which really indi- 
cate the rate and direction of progress 
among the painters who live among them. 

Among the European pictures there was 
a piece of grape-painting by Giordano of 
Rome, in which the luxurious branches 
were executed with great truth and won- 
derfal relief —the grape leaves hardly so 
good. Constantinople, by Félix Ziem of 
Paris, gave a distant and sketchy glimpse 
of the city, with white houses and minarets 
gleaming across fields and a strip of very 
blue water and under a row of large 
trees, beneath which were grouped in pict- 
uresque confusion crowds of gayly dressed 
Orientals, feasting, talking, and making 
music. ‘The picture is ettective, but the 
colors are too crude. The blue sky espe- 
cially, which takes up a large part of the 
canvas, is quite unworthy such a colorist as 
Ziem, being very hard and opaque. The 
old trees are very sketchily treated, and are 
steeped in an afternoon light a little too hot 
to be quite agreeable. A certain French 
exaggeration characterizes the work. It 
is artistic, perhaps poetic; everything is 
managed with a remarkable chic. The bit 
of blue, yellow, and red drapery on the 
greens under the shadow of the trees, are 
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dashed off with a telling vigor and effect. 
But the whole picture has too much of a 
stage-scenic look, and as if it were painted 
for the market. 

There were two or three figure-pictures 
which are marked illustrations of the pure- 
ly materialistic school of art, by which we 
mean the school that believes in emphasiz- 
ing all the externalities, bestowing more 
love and labor on a bit of tapestry or wall- 
paper or ormolu, than on the action of a 
figure or the expression of a face, and 
troubles itself very little about an idea, or 
an imagination, or a feeling, in comparison 
with mere mechanical execution. Every 
gallery of high-priced pictures is afflicted 
with such gilded traps to catch the un- 
thinking public. Their name is legion. 
Europe exports them, and America imi- 
tates them. Here is one of them — prob- 
ably one of the imitations—by E. H. 
Blatchfield, with a glass over it, as though 
it were too precious to be exposed to the 
yulgar air. The title thereof is Rejected. 
But the subject might be anything else. 
How often have we seen this same charac- 
terless young lady in white satin, standing 
in her elegant boudoir, posing, with her 
costly furniture and bric-a-brac around her, 
every inch of which is just as important, 
just as lovable, in the painter’s eye, as the 
maiden herself! The young lady takes 
various poses. Sometimes she is looking 
into a mirror, dressing, sometimes holding 
a love-letter, sometimes a book, or a flower, 
sometimes fondling a parrot or greyhound. 
Like Queen Elizabeth she is semper eadem. 
We very soon get through with our admi- 
ration of the handsome objects by which she 
is so artistically surrounded. Mr. Blatch- 
field introduces her anew with as much cir- 
cumstance as if she were a stranger. She 
has even less expression than usual. We 
hardly look at her face — it is her satin robe 
we admire. She is posing with her hand 
on an exquisite little cabinet of yellow and 
black wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, be- 
hind which are two rich old china plates. 
The cabinet stands on an exquisite table of 
black wood of highly ornamental pattern, 
with hanging silver chains. Beneath her 
feet is a rich and expensive carpet. Be- 
hind her is a highly elegant and aristo- 
cratic chair; and the wall-paper is of the 
most approved artistic and costly quality. 
And all under glass. Could anything be 
more récherché in selection, more faultless 
in execution? What labor, what skill — 
but alas, what vapidity ! 
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Here is another young lady by M. 
Becker, a disciple apparently of M. Ha- 
mon, but without Hamon’s poetry. <A 
Pompeian Lady, she is called. Her chief 
attraction is a piece of gorgeously figured 
drapery. She is looking at some images 
and masks, and other objects of virtu 
supposed to be Pompeian. How nicely 
painted, — but how without meaning or 
motive ! 

And here is M. Merle, a popular French 
painter, who finishes up everything with 
such wonderful neatness of brush. ‘This is 
a moral French tableau, called The Right 
Path; a more ambitious subject, and a 
larger picture, than the last two we have 
commented upon, It is a young artist of 
the old Italian time, looking like Masaccio, 
with portfolio and palette in one hand, the 
other hand raised theatrically to his chin, 
while he looks steadily away from a group 
of fair tempters behind him. He stands, in 
shadow, in the front of the canvas, with red 
cap and thick black curls, red robe relieved 
with green drapery and exquisite em- 
broidered yellow sleeves, and red tight- 
fitting hose on his legs,—altogether an 
expensively dressed youth for a painter. 
But then he is only posing, like the young 
lady models; and so long as he is posing, 
why not drape him in the handsomest 
style? ‘The improper young ladies in the 
background are not rel enough to be 
alluring ; but make a pretty enough tab- 
leau, with the conventional columns, flow- 
ers, inlaid mosaic floors, and all that. 

‘These were perhaps the most noticeable 
pictures of the materialistic school, in this 
exhibition, And before leaving the gal- 
lery we turn with a certain feeling of re- 
freshment to two or three pieces of natural 
painting: a Zouave eating his Broth, by 
M. Pils, a French battle-painter of some 
note, is finely touched ; an Italian peasant 
girl with a fat, good-natured baby in her 
arms, is deserving of praise as a solid piece 
of painting ; and M. Schmitzberger’s family 
of cat and kittens is charming for all who 
appreciate truthful and characteristic por- 
traiture of the feline race. 

— Dr. Franz Reber has published the first 
number of a History of Modern German 
Art from the end of the last century down 
to the Vienna Exposition of 1873, with a 
side glance at the contemporary art-history 
of France, Belgium, Holland, England, 
Italy, and Russia. The present number 
contains 128 octavo pages printed in fair, 
Open type, on good paper, and the book, 
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which the publishers say will be completed 
in the course of the present year, is to consist 
of five numbers, each of about the same size 
as the one before us. The work promises 
to be a useful one, supplying a want much 
felt by persons interested in the modern de- 
velopment of art; it gives us more amply 
and completely the history too slightly 
sketched by Kugler in his hand-book (Hand 
buch der Geschichte der Malerei seit Con- 
stantin dem Grossen). 

But what is it that makes it impossible 
apparently for Germans to write at once 
learnedly and interestingly on art-matters ¢ 
They take the ripe vintage, and, having 
pressed it in their mill, present us with the 
pulp, skin, seeds, and stems, and ask us to 
warm the cockles of our hearts with that. 
Perhaps this statement hardly does them 
justice, but the best we can say for the most 
of their writing on art is, that feeding on it is 
like feeding on bran-bread. We know it is 
nourishing, and we wish it were nice. It is 
often said that the French writers are indeed 
more entertaining, but then the Germans are 
the more lastingly useful because of their 
greater accuracy. However this may be true 
in science and history, we cannot say that 
it is true always in art, —at least in the case 
of modern writers ; witness Passavant, Waa- 
gen, Woltmann, and Liibke. It is not safe 
to depend upon cither of these writers in his 
statements of facts, as many a student must 
know to his cost. Passavant and Waagen 
are oftenest wrong in their facts ; Woltmann 
and Liibke least to be depended on in their 
deductions : the reader may judge which of 
these counts is the greater disparagement. 
Liibke’s short-comings have already been ex- 
posed in The Atlantic. How little Wolt- 
mann is to be leaned upon, witness his 
dancing back and forth on the subject of 
the Dresden and Darmstadt Madonnas, and 
his treatment of the Dance of Death in his 
Holbein and seine Zeit, with reference to 
Holbein’s authorship. ‘This book is a useful 
one no doubt, and represents a vast amount 
of plodding industry, and abounds in dry- 
asdust detail, but it is not easy, for all that, 
to understand why Mr. Ruskin should call 
it, as he has lately, a very valuable book. 
Perhaps he has been vainly trying to read 
Mr. Wornum’s lumpish and futile work on 
the same subject, and after the effort, any 
book on Holbein might seem valuable. 
Perhaps it only comes from the difference 
between the two men. Woltmann’s book is 
all faets and no spirit. Ruskin’s books are 
all spirit, and no facts to speak of. Dr. 
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Waagen’s principal work, Art-treasures of 
Great Britain, is useful as a guide-book, but 
as an authority his reputation has gone 
steadily down. He tells us where the ‘Ti- 
tians, Vandycks, and Holbeins are said to 
be, and, to be sure, that is something, but 
unfortunately his decision as to authenticity 
in any case makes nothing either for or 
against the work in question. As for Pas- 
savant, he is the least worthy respect of the 
four, though strangely enough he has the 
highest popular reputation of all of them 
for learning and accuracy. He is being 
slowly found out, however, and it is risking 
little to prophesy that when he has been ex- 
amined in detail, the result will be in each 
case what so careful an observer and so con- 
scientious a writer as Mr. G. E. Street found 
it in his own field of study. In the preface 
to his Gothic Architecture in Spain, second 
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edition, 1869, passing in review the writers 
on the subject of mediwval Spanish archi- 
tecture, he says of Passavant, ‘* Passavant 
who has published some notes on Spanish 
architecture (Die Christliche Kunst in Span- 
ien, Leipzig, 1853) is so ludicrously wrong in 
most of his statements that it seems probable 
that he trusted to his internal consciousness 
instead of to personal inspection for his 
facts.” But we did not mean to make Dr. 
Reber’s book a text for fault-finding. After 
all, the short-comings we complain of are 
such as must, we fear, always be counted on 
in reckoning with human work, and the 
student of any subject, if he be really a stu- 
dent, will never buy of these middle-men, but 
will go to original sources; while the gen- 
eral public, that insists so in these days on 
having everything made easy, must look to 
be often served by journeymen. 
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Turner has lately been an interesting dis- 
cussion in California respecting the scope 
of university education, which is not yet 
closed. Directly opposite the Golden Gate, 
on the western slope of the Contra Costa 
hills, and within sight of San Francisco, two 
large and handsome buildings, costing over 
three hundred thousand dollars, have been 
completed within the last six months, for 
the University of California. Within these 
walls, nearly two hundred students, not in- 
cluding any preparatory department, are 
now receiving instruction in the higher 
branches of science and literature. Labo- 
ratories, apparatus, books, maps, photo- 
graphs, and cabinets illustrative of geology, 
mineralogy, botany, and zodlogy have been 
already secured by munificent outlays. 
Two hundred acres of land, traversed by a 
brook which is lined with bay-trees and 
oaks, are reserved for the culture of every 
sort of plants adapted to the climate. Pro- 
fessors are engaged in teaching who repre- 
sent varied ideas of intellectual training and 
the experience of many different Eastern 
institutions. More than a million and a 
quarter of dollars, in interest-bearing funds, 
have been secured for the institution by the 
liberal endowments of the State and Nation- 
al governments. Eighty thousand dollars 
were voted besides by the legislature just 


in session, for current expenses during the 
next two years. ‘The gifts of wealthy men 
are beginning to supplement the provisions 
of the State, and the voluntary zeal of the 
wise and good has been enlisted to build up 
around the university, and independent of 
it, homes, lodging-houses, and churches in 
all the attractiveness of a college village. 

The site bears the name ‘of Berkeley, a 
reminiscence of educational enthusiasm in 
the last century, and a token of liberality 
and hope prevailing to-day. The univer- 
sity is free from sectarian control, and its 
advantages are open, without the slightest 
fee, to all qualified applicants, young men 
and young women, and from every State, 
country, and race. he instructions include 
the various branches of literary and histor- 
ical learning, ancient and modern, and they 
give equal if not greater prominence to all 
the claims of modern science, both in its 
abstract aspects and in its applications to 
human industry. 

At the very outset the question whether 
the State should maintain an agricultural 
school, or a university including an agri- 
cultural school, was discussed and deter- 
mined in favor of the comprehensive plan. 
The laws of the State are clear upon this 
point. 

With all these prospects, there is a seri- 
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ous danger. The chief supporter of the 
university may become its chief destroyer. 
The funds having chiefly come from the 
public treasury, the legislature of the State 
has retained a visitorial power, and is dis- 
posed to supervise not merely the expendi- 
tures of money, but the interior organiza- 
tion, discipline, and courses of instruction. 
The university is not governed by a charter, 
but by sections of the political code. Its 
regents are civil executive officers, individ- 
ually responsible. The legislature while in 
session is supreme, having in its hands a 
despotic power such as kings and parlia- 
ments have never possessed in the manage- 
ment of colleges and universities. It may, 
at will, abolish the board of regents, and 
substitute for it a body selected by popular 
suffrage. It may alter the code in any re- 
spect. 

This supremacy is nominally the suprem- 
acy of the people; but there is danger that 
it will be the supremacy of ignorant and 
prejudiced men, acting in haste, under per- 
sonal pique, and without full consideration 
of the consequences which are involved. 

During the last winter a bold effort was 
made openly and persistently by the farm- 
ers’ granges of the State, to persuade the 
legislature that an agricultural school and 
not a university should be the chief object 
of care; that blacksmithing and carpen- 
try as well as plowing should be taught; 
that boys should be trained, according to 
one of the popular phrases, “to be the 
peers of the laborer in muscle, and the 
peers of the scholar in mind.” In order 
to accomplish this the effort was made to 
turn out the board of regents and replace 
the members by those who are “fresher 
from the people.” Fortunately the danger 
has been averted. 

Many persons had apprehended the in- 
terference of political partisanship in the 
university management, but the recent 
discussions were not the result of partisan 
zeal. They came from popular clamor, 
The cry was that of the uninformed, who 
wanted a good thing, but who disregarded 
the experience of other States, and called 
for methods and agencies which have else- 
where been abandoned as sterile. 

Underlying this clamor was the feeling, 
sometimes uttered as a tenet, that the State 
should not only give an education, but, like 
the national government at West Point, 
should provide the means of simultaneous 
support; or at least, that the university 
should give manual labor to all who wish it, 
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and should keep its standard so low that 
those who have spent their vital force in 
muscular exertion shall not be dismissed or 
disciplined because their cerebral action is 
feeble and confused. ‘We don’t want a 
Harvard or a Yale, or an Oxford or a Ber- 
lin,” was frequently said. This did not 
mean that a slavish copy of these institu- 
tions was to be avoided,—a doctrine to 
which everybody would assent, but a result 
of which there was not the slightest pros- 
pect; it did mean that “old-fashioned ” no- 
tions of culture, and learning, and long-con- 
tinued brain-work should give way to the 
more “ practical ” ideas of muscular educa- 
tion. 

Fortunately there was no crystallization 
of these parties into organized rivalry. 
The discussions were crude and mixed up 
with some personalities ; and mistakes were 
doubtless committed by the friends of lib- 
eral culture as well as by their opponents. 
Perhaps the views of both sides were modi- 
fied by the contest. 

Many persons wonder why the friends 
of the university, in California, prefer State 
aid plus State interference rather than pri- 
vate generosity, minus State interference. 
The answer is easy. For twenty years, 
from 1849 to 1869, a vigorous effort was 
made to keep up a college on the Eastern 
basis, with a private corporation. Good 
men, wise, devoted, and efficient, toiled 
long and hard for this result, but success 
did not come as they expected. When the 
national grant of 1862 led the State to do 
something, the College of California gave 
up its plans and merged its possessions and 
its prospects in the State university. 

If determination, perseverance, a careful 
scrutiny of education elsewhere, and a firm 
belief in all culture will avail, the Univer- 
sity of California has a bright future before 
it. The views just uttered at Aberdeen, 
by the new Lord Rector, are precisely 
those which from its foundations have been 
recognized by the institution at Berkeley: 
“Universities should be places in which 
thought is free from all fetters, and in 
which all sources of knowledge and all aids 
to learning should be accessible to all 
comers, without distinction of creed or 
country, riches or poverty.” 

—The Boston University Year Book is 
the first official greeting of this new-born 
institution to its sister colleges, and to the 
friends of culture everywhere. Founded 
in 1871-72, by some prominent and munif- 
icent Methodists of Boston, — Isaac Rich, 
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Lee Claflin, and Jacob Sleeper, — Boston 
University has set before it at the outset of 
its career the highest educational aims of 
both hemispheres, and appears in the in- 
tellectual arena determined to be the most 
comprehensive and generous training-school 
for humanity in the world. German, En- 
glish, and American experience and ideas 
are all drawn upon in the plan of its organ- 
ization, and it only remains to secure ade- 
quate funds and professors of recognized 
ability to make it the most interesting edu- 
cational experiment yet attempted. 

The plan of the university, stated brief- 
ly, is to establish, under its general gov- 
ernment and oversight, either colleges or 
schools in every department of learning, 
art, or science, and so to carry out the in- 
struction in them, that along with the 
special knowledge which will enable the 
student to be a bread-winner, may be 
gained the higher and broader culture 
which makes the complete man or woman. 
In doing its work the university does not 
recognize any distinction between the sexes, 
and all its classes and professorships are 
equally open to both. 

The departments thus far organized and 
in operation are, The College of Liberal 
Arts (fourteen male and eight female stu- 
dents) ; the College of Music (seven male 
and nine female students) ; the School of 
Theology (one hundred male students) ; 
the School of Law (eighty male students 
and one female); the School of Medicine 
(Homeopathic, forty-nine male and twenty- 
nine female students); and the School of 
Oratory (twenty-one male and fifteen fe- 
male students); in all, deducting repeti- 
tions, three hundred and thirteen students, 
who are taught by fifty professors and lect- 
urers, Dr. William F. Warren being the 
president. There are also preparatory 
schools for the College of Liberal Arts and 
the College of Music respectively. There 
is no dormitory system connected with the 
university, and the departinents are not 
collected in any particular building or 
buildings, but hold their recitations at dif- 
ferent points near the Common and Tre- 
mont Street. The latter is the great horse- 
car artery of Boston, and it is obvious that 
an arrangement so convenient for the im- 
mense suburban population of the city will 
induce many students of both sexes to com- 
plete their education by a college course, 
who could not have afforded a residence 
away from home for that purpose. 

Boston University starts with such large 
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numbers because it incorporated with it- 
self a theological school and two medical 
schools already existing. The curriculum 
of its College of Liberal Arts corresponds 
very nearly to that of the recognized Amer- 
ican college, which seems to us rather a 
departure from the fundamental idea. We 
should have supposed that separate schools 
for languages, mathematics, and the phys- 
ical and natural sciences would haye bet- 
ter carried out the theory of the university, 
and then, while each school would have 
had its own degree, a combined course 
among them all would have answered to 
the under-graduate course of other colleges. 
At the end of the catalogue a prospectus 
is given of a School of all Sciences. This 
is a post-graduate department only, and 
for “ qualified specialists it will aim to pro- 
vide thorough instruction” in —in short, in 
every branch of human knowledge or at- 
tainment; and “for qualitied students of 
generalizing aims, instruction will be pro- 
vided in the universal sciences.” Of these, 
one group, for example, is the “universal 
or comparative history of languages, uni- 
versal or comparative philology, universal 
or comparative philosophy of language, or 
philosophy of language universally con- 
sidered.” The prospectus says, “ Several 
years must elapse before the immense work 
of this department can be organized with 
anything like the desirable completeness,” 
but we fear that such a “school of all sci- 
ences” as is here projected “for graduates 
only” is impossible to any but national re- 
sources. ‘The picked men of the whole 
country would have to be enlisted as pro- 
fessors. 

The manifesto of the new university on 
the question of the co-education of the 
sexes is manfully frank and explicit. It is 
as follows: ‘Class schools are very well in 
their place. Schools for the Feeble Minded, 
Reform Schools, Schools for Deaf Mutes, 
—no one should object to these. So if any 
class of philanthropists feel called upon to 
organize special schools for girls or boys 
constitutionally too delicate to bear the 
nervous shock of school association with the 
other sex, let no one oppose. Such institu- 
tions may serve to illustrate the tender and 
gentle charities to which our Christian ciy- 
ilization gives origin. But a university ex- 
ists for altogether different purposes. It is 
not instituted for the benefit of a class. It 
is the highest organ of human society for 
the conservation, furtherance, and commu- 
nication of knowledge ; for the induction of 
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successive generations into its possession ; 
for the service of mankind in all highest 
social offices. To artificially restrict the 
benefit of such an institution to one half 
of the community, by a discrimination 
based solely upon a birth distinction, is 
worse than un-American. It is an injury 
to society as a whole, a loss to the favored 
class, a wrong to the unfavored.” To us 
the great interest in the founding of this 
aniversity is the hope that it will help on 
a new era in common-school education. 
There must be in every grammar school 
acollege-bred female principal, before these 
institutions can become what the com- 
munity is suffering for. 

Whether this new institution can flourish 
into commanding intellectual life in the 
very shadow of old Harvard, time only can 
show, though it is said that its law school is 
already disputing the palm with that of the 
latter. There is little doubt that the great 
religious body from which it has sprung will 
put forth large effort to sustain it, and the 
liberality of its foundation should draw 
from other quarters many a sympathizing 
bequest. On the other hand, the intellect- 
ual standards of the Methodist church have 
hitherto been the reverse of high. Boston 
University must expect, therefore, to have 
the curricula of the “schools,” and the 
lists of its professors, scrutinized by those 
who are competent to judge of them with 
more than ordinary keenness. 

—The Thirty-Seventh Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
with its five hundred octavo pages filled 
with a great variety of matter relating to 
the public schools of the State, has just 
been issued. ‘The report proper of the 
board is a brief and business-like paper. 
The bulk of the volume is composed of 
reports on the normal schools and the 
uew normal art school, reports of the 
officers of the board, — namely, the director 
of art education, the agents, and the secre- 
tary, —a large body of selections from the 
school reports of cities and towns, and a 
hundred pages of clearly arranged statistics. 
The issue of this document is accompanied 
by no public sensation ; indeed, its appear- 
ance is scarcely anywhere noticed by the 
press. And yet, it is safe to say that no 
other publication, whether official or un- 
official, has appeared among us during the 
past year, which affords more profitable 
matter for the careful study of all who are 
interested in promoting the public welfare. 
It does not pretend to be light and en- 
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tertaining reading. It is not designed for 
the circulating library. But its purpose is 
to convey reliable information and sound 
practical suggestions respecting the most 
important interest of the community. 

The establishment of the State Normal 
Art School, in Boston, last October, was 
doubtless, as the first report on that insti- 
tution remarks, the most important event 
of the past year connected with the edu- 
cational interests of the Commonwealth. It 
was in fact an educational event of national 
importance, as it is the pioneer institution 
of the kind in this country. It is provided 
with accommodations in the upper cham- 
ber and attic of a house in Pemberton 
Square, accommodations really inadequate 
and unfit for a primary school. But its 
importance is seen in the magnitude of the 
industrial interests it is designed to pro- 
mote, to say nothing of the still greater 
interests of general education which it is 
calculated to subserve. ‘The specitie pur- 
pose of the school is to train teachers of 
drawing and the arts of design. When 
Mr. Walter Smith began his work of in- 
troducing art education among us, it be- 
came apparent immediately, that the first 
thing to be done was to form teachers 
competent to instruct, for such teachers 
were nowhere to be found among us, with 
the exception of a few specialists in our 
technical institutions who had enjoyed the 
advantages of foreign training. Hence the 
necessity of this new educational instru- 
mentality. The name of Mr, Smith as 
director was sufficient to inspire confidence 
in the enterprise, as appeared from the 
crowd of applicants for admission on the 
morning of its opening, affording a striking 
eontrast to the paucity of candidates — 
only three in number—who presented 
themselves for admission at the opening of 
the first State Normal School. The course 
of study for this first year, although called 
“elementary,” is really very formidable, 
apparently too severe for the most talented 
students. It is evident enough from the 
conditions of graduation that the director 
intends that the diploma of the institution 
shall mean something. The subjects for 
subsequent years are painting, sculpture 
and architecture, and engineering drawing. 

An examination of the statistics of the 
secretary’s report reveals two very remark- 
able facts, namely, the large amount of 
school taxes voluntarily raised by the 
municipalities, and the unparalleled rapid- 
ity of the increase of this voluntary taxa- 
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tion within a few years. The exact sum 
raised last year for ordinary school pur- 
poses, that is, exclusive of the cost of sites 
and buildings, was $3,889,053.80, which 
gives for each child in the State, of school 
age, upwards of thirteen dollars, whereas, 
the law requires only three dollars per 
scholar to be raised. The increase in 
school taxes during the brief period of 
seven years has been almost exactly a 
hundred per cent., while, during the same 
period, the increase in the valuation of the 
property of the State has been only about 
fifty per cent. We could hardly place too 
high an estimate on the town reports and 
the abstracts from them printed by the 
board, for it has been by their means 
to a very great extent that the people 
have been educated up to this extraor- 
dinary liberality in support of public 
schools. It was in view of these two dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the system, 
so closely connected as cause and effect, 
—the reports, local and State, and the 
generous self-taxation of the people for 
the support of schools, —that the inter- 
national jury for the educational depart- 
ment of the Vienna Exposition awarded 
the Commonwealth the Grand Diploma 
of Honor. 

But the people of Massachusetts would 
make a sad mistake to suppose that their 
system of popular education as a whole is 
entitled, at the present day, to be held up 
as a model system. It needs very impor- 
tant reforms, reforms which have been re- 
peatedly urged upon the attention of the 
legislature by the board and its secretary, 
without avail. One of the most important 
of the proposed reforms relates to the nor- 
mal training of teachers. The existing 
provision for this purpose is wholly inade- 
quate. Not one in seven of all the teach- 
ers employed in the State has enjoyed the 
advantages of a course of training at a nor- 
mal school. The great majority of the 
teachers, especially those outside the cities, 
begin their work with no suitable prepara- 
tion, and leave it before they have had the 
time to acquire much skill by study and ex- 
perience. Hence a very large percentage 
of the people’s school money is wasted on 
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imperfectly qualified teachers. There is 
reason to believe that hundreds and even 
thousands of the schools in the State are 
kept by young, inexperienced, and un- 
trained girls, and schools so kept must be 
of comparatively little value. Even in a 
country so backward educationally as En- 
gland, it is now conceded that every teacher 
must have a professional training before he 
is deemed competent to take charge of a 
school. Another of the reforms proposed 
is a plan for improving the supervision of 
the schools. In no State probably are the 
local committees more competent or faith- 
ful than in Massachusetts, but experience 
has proyed that however valuable the sery- 
ices of such officers may be, they are not 
sufficient to produce the best results. They 
need the supplementary aid of thoroughly 
qualified professional superintendents or 
inspectors, who shall occupy an intermedi- 
ate position between the State board and 
the towns’ committees. This important 
agency has been adopted and is now in sue- 
cessful operation in nearly all the Northern 
States of the Union. he other leading 
reforms recommended by the board are a 
more stringent and comprehensive law for 
compelling school attendance, and the levy 
of amoderate State school tax, the proceeds 
to be distributed to the cities and towns in 
proportion to the school population, not for 
the purpose of increasing the aggregate 
amount of taxes for schools, but to equalize 
to some extent the burden of school ex- 
penses. 

The adoption of these greater measures 
of reform would no doubt vastly increase 
the efficiency and economy of the system. 
The existing instrumentalities are good as 
far as they go, but they have exhausted 
their capabilities. They need the reinforce- 
ment of new agencies, and if these are 
not provided, progress cannot be expected. 
These measures of reform would no doubt 
be speedily adopted, if the people were 
minade to see the enormous loss they are 
yearly sustaining for the want of them. 
The ery has been, ‘‘ Raise more money.” 
The Board of Education now say, ‘Adopt 
measures to economize the expenditure of 
the money raised.” 


